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ADVERTISEMENT. 


h    'y 


FEW  works  have  had  a  more  rapid 
fale  than  the  following;  two  large 
editions  having  been  difpofed  of  in  two 
years.  This  induced  the  proprietors  to 
print  a  third :  but,  as  foon  as  this  impref- 
iion  was  finiflied,  I  purchafed  both  the 
printed  copies  and  the  copy-right. 

I  have  fince  added  to  the  work,  fome  ^ 
Account  of  the  Author's  life,  and  an 
Index  to  the  Travels,  which  are  publiihed 
feparately,  f©r  the  convenience  of  the 
purchafers  of  the  firft  and  fecond  editi- 
isj  on  whom,  I  w  s  unwilling  to  raife 
extraordinary  tax  for  the  third  edition. 

John  Coakley  Lettsom. 

X<ondon,  March  30,  i^Si* 
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PRESIDENT  " 
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WHEN  the   Public   are   in- 
formed  that  I  have  long  had 
the  Honour  of  your  Acquaintance 

that   my  Defign  in   publi(hing 

the    following  Work  has    received 

your  Sandion that   the  Compo- 

fition  of  it   has  flood  the  Teft  of 

your  Judgment and  that  it  is  by 

your  Permiffion  a  Name  fo  deferv- 
edly  eminent  in  the  Literary  World 
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is  prefixed  to  it,  I  need  not  be  ap- 
prehenfive  of  its  Succefs;  as  your 
Patronage  will  imqueftionably  give 
them  Affurance  of  its  Merit. , 

For  this  public  Teftimony  of  your 
Favour,  in  v/hich  I  pride  myfelf, 
accept,  Sir,  my  moft  grateful  Ac- 
knowledgments ;  and  believe  me  to 
b«,^ ,  with  great  Reiped:, 
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^T^HE  favourable  reception  this  fFork 
has  met  with,  claims  the  Author* s  mo/l 
grateful  acknowledgments.  'Two  large  edi' 
tions  having  run  off  in  i  few  months  ^  and 
the  fale  appearing  to  be  ftill  unabated^  « 
new  imprejjion  is  become  necejfary.  On  this 
occafion  was  he  to  conceal  his  feelings^  and 
pafs  over,  in  Jilence,  a  diftinSiion  fo  bene- 
ficial and  flattering,  he  would  jujlly  incur 
the  imputation  of  ingratitude.  That  he 
might  not  do  this,  he  takes  the  opportunity, 
which  now  prefents  itfelf,  of  conveying  to 
the  Public  (though  in  terms  inadequate  to 
the  warm  emotions  of  hi:  heart)  the  fenfe 

he 
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Jl  r  D  R  E  s  s. 

he  entertains  of  their  favour ;  and  thus  tranf- 
mits  to  t0tm  his  thanks. 


In  this  nezv  editJon,  tare  has  been  taken 

.  10  retlify  thofe  errors  which  have  unavoid- 

My  proceeded  from  the  hurry  of  the  prefs^ 

and  likcwife  any  iucorre^lnefs  in   the  Ian- 

guage  that  has  found  its  way  into  it, 

^he  credibility  ff  fome  of  the  incidents 
related  in  the  following  pages,  and  fome 
of  the  forics  introduced  therein^  having 
teen  queftioned,  particularly  the  prognofti- 
cation  of  the  Indian  pricjl  on  the  hanks  of 
hake  Superior,  and  the  flory  of  the  Indian 
and  his  rattle  fnake,  the  author  thinks  it 
necejfary  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  fame  oppor^ 
tunity,  to  endeavour  to  eradicate  any  ini' 
prejjiofis  that  might  have  been  made  on  the 
minds  cf  his  readers,  by  the  apparent  inir 
probability  of  thefe  relations* 


-i. 


j^s  to  the  former,  he  has  related  it  jufl 

as  it  happened*     Being  an  eye-zvitncfs  to 

the  whole  tranfa^ion  (and,  he  flatters  him- 

fclf,  at  the  time,  free  from  every  trace  of 

fceptical  chflinacy  or  emhnpaflic   credulity) 

he  was   ccnfequenfly  able  to  defcribe  every 

circumflance 


J  D  D  R  E  S  S, 

ctrcum/iance  minutely  and  impartinlly.   This 
he  has  done ;  but  without  endeavouring  to 
account  for  the  means  by  which  it  was  ac- 
complijhed,      iVhether  the  prediction   was 
the  rejult  of  prior  obfervations^  from  which 
certain  confequences  were  expedted  to  follow 
by  the  fagacious  prieft,  and  the  completion 
of  it  merely  accidental ;  or  whether  he  was 
really  endowed  with  fupernatural  powers^ 
the  narrator   left  to  the  judgment  of  his 
readers  ;  whofe  conchifions,  he  fuppofcs,  va- 
ried according   as  the  mental  faculties   of 
each  were  difpofed  to  admit  or  rcjcdt  fabts 
that  cannot   be  accounted  for  by  natural 
caufes,  -    '.,  V  i  . 

fhe  Jlory  of  the  rattle  fnahe  was  related 
to  him  by  a  French  gentleman  of  undoubted 
veracity  ;  and  were  the  readers  of  this 
work  as  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  fa- 
gacity  and  inflinttive  proceedings  of  that 
animal^  as  he  is^  they  would  be  as  well  af- 
fured  of  the  truth  of  it.  It  is  well  known  ^ 
that  ihofe  fnakes  which  have  furvived 
through  the  fummer  the  accidents  reptiles 
are  liable  to,  periodically  retire  to  the 
woods,  at  the  approach  of  winter;  where 
each  (as  curious  obfervers  have  remarked) 

takes 
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ADDRESS. 

tales  pojfejjion  of  the  cavity  it  had  occupied 
the  preceding  year,     jis  foon  as  thefeafon 
is  propitious^  enlivened  by  the  invigorating 
rays  of  the  fun,  they  leave  thefe  retreats^ 
and  make  their  way  to  the  fame  fpot,  though 
ever  fo  dfiant,  on  which  they  before  had 
found  fubffience,  and  the  means  of  propagat- 
ing their  [pedes.  Does  it  then  require  any  ex-^ 
traordmary  exertions  of  the  mind  to  believe, 
that  one  of  thefe  regular  creatures,  after 
having  been  kindly  treated  by  its  mafier, 
floould  return  to  the  box,  in  which  it  had 
ufually  been  fupplied  with  food,  and  had 
met  with  a  comj or  table  abode,  and  that  nearly 
about  the.  time  the  Indian,  from  former  ex- 
periments,  was  able  to  guefs  at  ?     It  cer- 
tainly does  not ;  nor  will  the  liberal  and  in- 
genuous doubt  the  truth  of  a  fory  fo  well 
authenticated,  becaufe  the  circumflances  ap- 
pear extraordinary  in  a  country  where  the 
fuhjedi  of  it  is  fear c eh  known, 

'Thefe  explanations  the  author  hopes  will 
fuffice  to  convince  his  readers,  that  he  has 
not,  as  travellers  are  fometimes  fuppofed  to 
do,  amufcd  them  with  improbable  tales,  or 
wifed  to  acquire  importance  by  m(^king  his 
(idveniures  favour  of  the  marvellous.        ^   ■ 
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fNTRODUCTION. 


NO  fooner  was  the  late  War  v/ith 
France  concluded,  and  Peace  efta- 
bliflied  by  the  Treaty  of  Verfailles  in  the 
Year  1763,  than  I  began  to  confider 
(having  rendered  my  country  fome  fer- 
vices  during  the  war)  how  I  might  con- 
thiue  ftiil  ferviceable,  and  contribute,  as 
much  as  lay  in  my  power,  to  make  that 
vaft  acquilition  of  territory,  gained  by 
Great  Britain,  in  North  America  advan- 
tageous to  it.  It  appeared  to  me  indiA 
penfably  needful,  that  Government  (hould 
be  acquainted  in  the  firft  place  with  the 
true  ftate  of  the  dominions  they  were 
now  become  poflelTed  of.  To  this  pur* 
pofe,  I  determined,  as  the  next  proof  of 
my  zeal,   to  explore  the  moft  unknown 
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parts  of  them,  and  to  fpare  no  trouble  or 
expencc   in  acquiring  a  knowledge  that 
proinifed  to  be  fo  ulcful  to  my  country- 
nien.      I  knew  that   many  obftrudionS 
would  arife  to  my  fcheme  from  the  want 
of  good  Maps  and  Charts;  for  the  French, 
whilft  they  retained  their  power  in  North 
America,  had  taken  every  artful  method 
to  kf^ep  all  other  nations,  particularly  the 
Englifli,  in  ignorance  of  the  concerns  of 
the  interior  parts  of  it :  and  to  accompli(h 
this  dciign  with  the  greater  certainty,  they 
had  publiflied  inaccurate  maps  and  falfe 
accounts ;  calling  the  different  nations  of 
the  Indians  by  nicknames  they  had  given 
them,  and  not  by  thofe  really  appertain- 
ing to  them.     Whether  the  intention  of 
the  French  in  doing  this,  was  to  prevent 
thefe  nations  from  being  difcovered  and 
traded  with,  or  to  conceal  their  dlfcourfe, 
when   they  talked  to  each  other  of  the 
Indian  concerns,  in  their  prefence,  I  will 
not  determine;   but  whatfoever  was  the 
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caufc  from  which  it  arofe,  it  tended  to 
)  millead,  *•••• 

As  a  proof  that  the  EngUfli  had  been 
greatly  deceived  by    thefe   accounts,  and 
that  their    knowledge  relative  to  Canada 
had  ufually  been  very  confined,  before  the 
conqueft  of  Crown-Point  in  1759,  it  had 
been    efteemed  an    impregnable   fortrefs: 
but  no  fooner  was  it  taken,  than  we  were 
convinced  that  it  had  acquired  its  greateft 
fecurity  from  falfe  reports,  given  out  by 
its  pofl'eflbrs,  and  might  have  been  batter- 
ed down  with  a  few  four  pounders.    Even 
its  lituation,  which  was  reprefented  to  be 
fo  very  advantageous,  was  found  to  owe 
its  advantages  to  the  fame  fource.    It  can- 
not be  denied  but  that  fome  maps  of  thcfe 
countries    have    been    publlflied    by    the 
French  with  an  appearance  of  accuracy ; 
but    thefe   are   of    fo    fmall    a    fize    and 
drawn  on   fo   minute  a  fcale,  that   they 
are  nearly   inexplicable.     The  fources  of 
the   MifiifHppl,    1    can   aflert    from    my 
'  A  2  own 
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own  experience,  are  greatly  mi  (placed ;  for 
when  I  had  explored  them,  and  compared 
their  fituatlon  with  the  French  Charts,  I 
found  thcni  very  erroneoufly  reprefented, 
and  am  fatisfied  that  thefe  were  only  copied 
from  the  rude  Iketches  of  the  Indians. 

Even  fo  lately  as  their  evacuation  of 
Canada  they  continued  their  fchemes  to 
deceive;  leaving  no  traces  by  which  any 
knowledge  might  accrue  to  their  con- 
querors :  for  though  they  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  Lakes,  particularly 
with  Lake  Superior,  having  conftantly  a 
vclicl  of  conliderable  burthen  thereon,  yet 
tljcir  plans  of  them  arc  very  incorredl.  I 
difcovered  many  errors  in  the  defcriptlons 
given  therein  of  its  Ifland;..  and  Bays, 
during  a  progrefs  of  eleven  hundred  miles 
that  1  c?oall:ed  it  in  canoes.  They  like- 
wife,  on  giving  up  the  pofl'eflion  of  them, 
took  care  to  leave  the  places  they  had  oc- 
cupied in  the  fame  uncultivated  ftate  they 
had  found  themj  at  the  fame  time  de- 
•  -  ftroying 
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flroylng  all  tliclr  naval  force.  I  obfcrved 
myfclf  part  of  the  hulk  of  a  very  large 
veflcl,  burnt  to  the  water's  edge,  jufl  at 
the  opcnhig  from  the  Straits  of  St.  Ma- 
rie's into  the  Lake. 

Thefe  difficulties,  however,  were  not 
fufficient  to  deter  me  from  the  undertak- 
ing, and  I  made  preparations  for  fetting 
out.  Wliat  I  chiefly  had  in  view,  after 
gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  Manners,  Cufr 
toms.  Languages,  Soil,  and  natural  Pro- 
dudlions  of  the  different  nations  that  in- 
habit the  back  of  the  Milliflippi,  was  to 
afcertain  the  Breadth  of  that  vafl  conti- 
nent, which  extends  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  its  broadefl  part  be- 
tween 43  and  46  Degrees  Northern  La- 
titude. Had  I  been  able  to  accomplifh 
this,  I  intended  to  have  propofed  to  Go- 
vernment to  eftabli(h  a  Poft  in  fome  of 
thofe  parts  about  the  Straits  of  Annian, 
which  haying  been  firfl  difcovered  by  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  of  courfe  belong  to  the 
I  A3  Englilh. 
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Engliflv.  This  I  am  convinced  would 
greatly  facilitate  the  difcovery  of  a  North- 
weft  Paffage,  or  a  communication  between 
Hudlbn's  Bay  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  An 
event  fo  dedrable,  and  which  has  been  fb 
often  fought  for,  but  without  fuccefs.  Be- 
lides  this  important  end,  a  fettlement  on 
that  extremity  of  America  would  anfwer 
many  good  purpofes,  and  repay  every  ex- 
pence  the  eftablifhment  of  it  might  occa- 
sion. For  it  would  not  only  difclofe  new 
fources  of  trade,  and  promote  many  ufe- 
ful  difcoveries,  but  would  open  a  paflage 
for  conveying  intelligence  to  China,  and 
the  Englifh  fettlements  in  the  Eafl:  Indies, 
with  greater  expedition  than  a  tedious 
voyage  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or 
the  Straits  of  Magellan  will  allow  of. 

How  far  the  advantages  arifing  from 
fuch  an  enterprize  may  extend  can  only  be 
afccrtained  by  the  flwourable  concurrence 
of  future  events.  But  that  the  completion 
of  the  fcheme,  I  have  had  the  honour  of 
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firfl  planning  and  attempting,  wUl  fom^ 
time  or  other  be  effeifled,    I   make    no 
doubt.     From  the  unhappy  divifions  that 
at  prefent  fubfift  betweer.  Great  Britain 
and  America,   it  will  probably  be  fome 
years  before  the  attempt  is  repeated ;  but 
whenever  it  is,  and  the  execution  of  it 
carried  on  with  propriety,  thofe  who  are 
fo  fortunate  as  to  fucceed,  will  reap,  ex- 
clufive  of   the   national   advantages    that 
muft   enfue,    Emoluments   beyond   their 
mofl  fanguine  expectations.      And  whilft 
their   fpirits  are   elated  by  their  fuccefs, 
perhaps  they  may  beftow  fome  commen- 
dations and  bleflings  on  the  perfon  that 
firft  pointed  out  to  them  the  way.    Thefe, 
though  but  a  fhadowy  recompence  for  all 
fny  toil,  1  ihall  receive  with  pleafure. 

To  what  power  or  authority  this  new 
world  will  become  dependent,  after  it  has 
arifen  from  its  prefent  uncultivated  flate, 
time  alone  can  difcover.  Eut  as  the  feat 
of  Empire  from  time  immemorial  has  been 
*         *  A  4  gra- 
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gradually  progreflive  towards  the  Woft* 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  at  fome  future 
period,  mighty  kingdoms  will  emerge 
from  thefe  wildernefles,  and  flately  pala*- 
ces  and  folcmn  temples,  with  gilded  fpires 
reaching  the  ikies,  fupplant  the  Indian  huts, 
whofe  only  decorations  are  the  barbarous 
trophies  of  their  vanquiflied  enemies. 

As  fome  of  the  preceding  paffages  have 
already  informed  the  Reader  that  the  plan 
i  had  laid  down  for  penetrating  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  proved  abortive,  it  is  ne- 
cefl'ary  to  add,  that  this  proceeded  not 
from  its  impradticability  (for  the  farther 
I  went  the  more  convinced  I  was  that  it 
could  certainly  be  accompliftied)  but  from 
unforefeen  difappointments.  However, 
I  proceeded  fo  far,  that  I  was  able  to 
make  fuch  difcoveries  as  will  be  ufeful  in 
any  future  attempt,  and  prove  a  good 
foundation  for  fome  more  fortunate  Suc- 
ceflbr  to  build  upon.  Thefe  I  fhall  now 
lay   before   the  Public  in  the  following 
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pages;  and  am  fatlsfied  that  the  greatelt 
part  of  them  have  never  been  publifhed 
by  any  perfon  that  has  hitherto  treated  of 
the  interior  Nations  of  the  Indians ;  par- 
ticularly,  the  account  I  give  of  the  Nau-» 
doweliies,  and  the  lituation  of  the  Heads 
of  the  four  great  rivers  that  take  their  rife 
within  a  few  leagues  of  each  other,  near- 
ly about  the  center  of  this  great  conti- 
nent; viz.  The  River  Bourbon,  which 
empties  itfelf  into  Hudfon's  Bay;  the 
Waters  of  Saint  Lawrence;  the  Mi]l,fii- 
fippi,  and  the  River  Oregon,  or  the  River 
of  the  Weft,  that  falls  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean  at  the  Straits  of  Annian. 

The  impediments  that  occafioned  my 
returning,  before  I  had  accomplilhed  my 
purpofes,  were  thefe.  On  my  arrival  at 
Michillimackinac,  the  remoteft  Englifli 
poft,  in  September  1766,  I  applied  to 
Mr.  Rogers,  who  was  ttien  governor  of 
ilt,  to  furnifh  me  with  a  proper  aflbrtment 
cf  goods,  as  prefents  for  the  Indians  who 
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inhabit  the  track  I  intended  to  purfue. 
He  did  this  only  in  part ;  but  promiled  to 
fupply  me  with  fuch  as  were  neceflary, 
when  I  reached  the  Fah's  of  Saint  An- 
thony. I  afterwards  learned  that  the 
governor  fulfilled  his  promife  in  ordering 
the  goods  to  be  delivered  to  me;  hut 
thofe  to  whofe  care  he  intrufted  them,  in- 
ftead  of  conforming  to  his  orders,  difpofed 
of  them  elfewhere. 

Difappointed  in  my  expectations  from 
this  quarter,  I  thought  it  neceilary  to  re- 
turn to  La  Prairie  Le  Chien ;  for  it  was 
impoffible  to  proceed  any  farther  without 
prefents  to  enfure  me  a  favorable  recep- 
tion. This  I  did  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1767,  and  finding  my  progrefs  to 
the  Weftward  thus  retarded,  I  determined 
to  dired  my  courfe  Northward.  I  took 
this  ftcp  with  a  view  of  finding  a  comu:iu- 
nication  from  the  Heads  of  the  MifliUlppi 
into  Lake  Superior,  in  order  to  meet,  at 
the  grand  Portage  on  the  North-wefl  fide 
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of  that  lake,  the  traders  that  ufually  come, 
about  this  feafon,  from  MIchillimackinac. 
Of  thele   I  mtended  to  purchafe  goods, 
and  then  to  purine  my  journey  from  that 
quarter  by  way  of  the  lakes  de  Pluye,    ^^v>> 
Dubois,  and   Ounipique  to  the  Heads  of  '/» 
the  river  of  the  Weft,  which,  as  I  have 
faid  before,  falls  into  the  Straits  of  Annian, 
the  termination  of  my  intended  progref^. 
I  accomplifhed  the  former  part  of  my 
defign,    and    reached    Lake    Superior    iia 
proper  time ;  but  unluckily  the  traders  I 
met  there  acquainted  me,  that  they  had  no 
goods  to  fpare ;  thofe  they  had  with  them 
being  barely  fufficient  to  anfwer  their  own 
demands  in  thefe  remote  parts.    Thus  diC* 
appointed  a  fecond  time,  I  found  myfelf 
obliged  to  return  to  the  place  from  whence 
I  began  my  expedition,  which  I  did  after 
continuing  fome  months  on  the  North  and 
Eaft  borders  of  Lake  Superior,  and  explor- 
ing the  Bays  and  Rivers  that  empty  them-» 
felyes  into  this  large  body  of  water. 
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As  it  n*ny  be  expe£ted  that  I  ihould 
hy  before  the  Public  the  reafons  that 
thefe  difcoveries,  of  fo  much  importance 
to  every  one  who  has  any  connc(5llons 
with  America,  have  not  been  imparted  to 
*i*  them  before,  notwithflanding  they  were 
made  upwards  of  ten  years  ago,  I  will 
give  them  to  the  world  in  a  plain  and 
candid  manner,  and  without  mingling 
with  them  any  complaints  on  account  of 
the  ill  treatment  I  have  received. 

On  my  arrival  in  England,  I  prefented 
n  petition  to  his  Majefty  ixi  council,  pray- 
ing for  a  reimburfement  of  thofe  fums  I 
had  expended  in  the  fervice  of  government. 
This  was  referred  to  the  Lords  Commif- 
lloiiers  of  Trade  and  Plantations.  Their 
Lordfliips  from  the  tenor  of  it  thought 
the  intelligence  I  could  give  of  fo  much 
importance  to  the  nation  that  they  or- 
dered me  to  appear  before  the  Board, 
This  meflage  I  obeyed,  and  underwent 
a  long  examination;  much   I   believe   to 
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the   fatisfadtion.  of   every  Lord    prelent. 
When    it   was   finifhed,    I    requefted  to 
know  what  I  (hould  do  with  my  papers ; 
without  heiitation  the  firft  Lord  rephed. 
That  I  might  publiih   them  whenever  I 
pleafed.     In  confequence  of  this  permif- 
fion,  I  difpofed  of  them  to  a  bookfelier: 
but  when  they  were  nearly  ready  for  the 
prefs,  an  order  was  iflued  from  the  council 
board,  requiring  me  to  deUver,  without 
delay,  into  the  Plantation  Office,  all  my 
Charts  and  Journals,  with  every  paper  re- 
lative to  the  difcoveries  I  had  made.     In 
order  to  obey  this  command,  I  was  obli- 
ged to  re-purchafe  them  from  the  book- 
feller,  at  a  very  great  expence,  and  deliver 
them  up.     This  frelli  dilburfement  I  en- 
deavoured to  get  annexed  to  the  account  I 
had  already  delivered  in ;   but  the  requeft 
was  denied   me,    notwithftand'jp-   I   had 
only  a<5led,   in  the  difpofal  of  my  papers, 
conformably  to  the  permiliion  I  had  re- 
ceived from  tlic  Board  of  Trade.     Thli 
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lofs,  which  amounted  to  a  very  confider- 
able  fum,  I  was  obliged  to  bear,  and  to 
reft  fatisfied  with  an  indemnification  for 
my  other  expences. 

Thus  fituated,   my  only  expectations 
are  from  the  favour  of  a  generous  Public ; 
to  whom  I  fhall  now  communicate  my 
Plans,    Journals,    and   Obfervations,    of 
which  I  luckily  kept  copies,  when  I  de- 
livered the  originals  into  the  Plantation 
Office.     And  this  I  do  the  more  readily, 
as  I  hear  they  are  mlflaid;  and  there  is 
no  probability  of  their  ever  being  publifh- 
ed.     To  thofe  who  are  Interefled  in  the 
concerns  of  the  interior  parts  of  North 
America,    from   the  contiguity  of   their 
poflellions,    or  commercial  engagements, 
they  will  be  extremely  ufeful,  and  fully 
repay  the  fum  at  which  they  arc  purcha- 
fcd.     To  thofe,    who,    from  a   laudable 
curiofity,  wifli  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
manners  and  cufloms  of  every  inhabitant 
of  this  globe,  the  accounts  here  given  of 
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the  various  nations  that  inhabit  fo  vafl  a 
track  of  it,  a  country  hitherto  ahnofl:  un- 
explored, will  furnilh  an  ample  fund  of 
amufement  and  gratify  their  mofl  curious 
expedlations.  And  I  flatter  myfelf  they 
will  be  as  favourably  received  by  the 
Public,  as  defcriptions  of  iflands,  which 
afford  I  J  other  entertainment  than  what 
arifes  from  their  novelty ;  and  difcoveries, 
that  feem  to  promife  very  few  advantages 
to  this  country,  though  acquired  at  an 
immenfe  expence. 

To  make  the  following  Work  as  com- 
prehenfible  and  entertaining  as  poffible,  I 
Ihall  firil  give  my  Readers  an  account  of 
the  route  I  purfued  over  this  immenfe 
continent  (through  which  they  will  be 
able  to  attend  me  by  referring  to  the  plan 
prefixed)  and  as  i  pafs  on,  defcribe  the 
number  of  Inhabitants,  the  fituation  of 
the  Rivers  and  Lakes,  and  the  pro'iu£lions 
of  the  country.  Having  done  this,  I 
fliall  treat,  in  diflin-ft  Chapters,   of  the 
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Manners,  Cuftoms,  and  Languages  of  the 
Indians,  and  to  complete  the  wholes  add 
a  Vocabulary  of  the  Words  moftly  in  ujfo 
among  them. 

And  here  it  is  neceflary  to  befpeak  tlie 
candour  of  the  learned  part  of  my  Readers 
in  the  perufal  of  it,  as  it  is  the  produc* 
tion   of  a  perfon  unufed,  from  oppofite 
avocations,  to  literary  purfuits.    He  there- 
fore begs  they  would  not  examine  it  with 
too   critical  an  eye;  efpecially  when  he 
aiTures  them  that  his  attention  has  been 
more  employed  on  giving  a  jufl  deicrip- 
tion  of  a  country  that  promifes,  in  fome 
future  period,  to  be  an  inexhauftible  Iburce 
of  riches  to  that  people  who  ihall  be  fo 
fortunate  as  to  poflefs  it,  than  on  the  ikyle 
cyr  compofition ;  and  more  careful  to  ren- 
der his  language  intelligible  and  explicit^ 
than  fmooth  and  florid. 
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CAPTAIN    J.     CARVER. 


TH  E  RE  is  a  difpofition  peculiar  to 
every  mind,  that  early  predomi- 
nates, and  continues  its  influence  through 
every  period  of  life.  Many  circumftan- 
ces  may,  indeed,  obfcure  or  divert  its 
progrcfs;  but  on  all  interefting  occafion8 
this  conflitutional  bias  will  recur,  and 
exhibit  the  natural  character  and  genius 
of  the  individual. 

Jonathan  Carver,  the  author  of  the 
following  work,  was  grandfon  of  William 
Jofeph  Carver,  of  Wigan,  in  Lancafliire, 
who  was  a  captain  in  the  army  under 
king  William,  and  ferved  in  Ireland 
with  fuch  diftinguifhed  reputation,  that 
that  prince  was  pleafed  to  reward  hin^ 
with  the  government  of  Connedbicut  in 
New-England,  which  appears  to  have 
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been  the  firft  appointment  to  that  (la- 
tion  by  the  crown. 

Our  author  was  born,  anno  1732,  at 
Stillwater,  in  the  province  of  Connec- 
ticut, fince  rendered  famous  by  the  fur- 
render  of  the  army  under  General  Bur- 
goyne ',  his  father,  who  refided  at  this 
place,  and  adled  as  a  juftice  of  the 
peace,  died,  when  he  was  only  fifteen 
years  of  age.  He  had  received  the  ru- 
diments of  as  liberal  an  education  as 
could  be  procured  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, and,  being  defigned  for  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  he  was  foon  after  his 
father's  death  placed  with  a  gentleman 
of  that  profeffion  in  Elizabeth  Town, 
in  the  fame  province.  A  profeffion  that 
requires  not  only  a  clofe  and  regular  at- 
tention, but  likewife  a  fteady  perfeve- 
rancc,  was  not  fuited  to  that  fpirit  of 
bold  enterprize  and  adventure,  which 
feemed  to  be  the  ruling  paffion  of  our 
author,  who,  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
purchafed  an  enfigncy  in  the  Connec- 
ticut regiment,  in  which,  as  I  have  been 
informed,  he  acquired  fo  much  reputa- 
tion, as  to  obtain  the  command  of  a  com- 
pany. Of  this  event,  however,  I  have  not 
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found  the  lead  mention  among  his  papers, 
nor,  indeed,  of  any  other  important  cir- 
cumftance  of  his  life  till  the  year  1757* 
when  he  was  in  the  army  under  General 
Webb,  and  fortunately  efcaped  the  dread- 
ful mafl'acre  at  Fort  William  Henry, 
where  nearly  1 500  brave  troops  were  de- 
flroyed  in  cold  blood  by  the  Indians  in 
the  French  arniy  of  General  Montcalm. 

In  the  enfuing  year,  1758,  a  battalion 
of  light  infantry,  commanded  by  Colo- 
nel Oliver  Partridge,  was  raifed  in  the 
province  of  MafTachufets  Bay,  by  order 
pf  Governor  Pownall,  for  the  ^urpofe  of 
invading  Canada,  in  which  our  author 
ferved  as  fecond  lieutenant  of  Captain 
Hawks's  company;  and  in  1760  he  was 
advanced  to  be  captain  pf  a  company  in 
Colonel  Whetcomb's  regiment  of  foot, 
during  the  adn^iniftration  of  Governor 
Hutchinfon.  In  Governor  Barnard's 
time,  in  1762,  Captain  Carver  com- 
manded a  company  of  foot  in  Colonel 
SaltpnftaH's  regiment. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  colle(fl  any 
anecdotes  of  pur  author,  during  his  mili-f 
tary  fcrvices ;  but  from  the  written  re- 
commendations in  my  hands,  of  perfons 
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high  in  office,  under  whom  he  adled,  he 
appears  to  have  acquitted  himfelf  with 
great  reputation,  and  much  to  the  fatis- 
fa^ion  of  his  fuperior  officers.  Thcfe 
recommendations  are  not  confined  to 
military  condudl  merely  j  they  uni- 
formly introduce  him  as  a  perfon  of 
piety,  and  of  a  good  moral  charadler. 
Throughout  the  narrative  of  his  travels, 
indeed,  an  animated  regard  to  the 
duties  of  religion  is  evidently  prevalent, 
which  muft  procure  a  credibility  to  the 
fadls  he  mentions,  that  might  otherwife 
be  fufpended.  If  authors,  who  have 
vifited  countries  unknown  to  their  con- 
temporaries, had  always  been  actuated 
by  a  facred  regard  to  truth  and  moral 
reftitude,  hiftory  in  general  would  have 
been  developed  with  juft  and  convinc- 
ing relations,  and  not  left  involved  in 
doubt  and  obfcurity. 

This  firm  integrity  and  undaunted 
courage  appeared  evident  upon  every  in- 
terefling  occafion  :  they  were^  indeed, 
tfTentially  requifite  to  conduct  him 
through  the  mofl  dangerous  enterprizes 
with  a  perfeverance  that  is  more  gene- 
rally the  offspring  of  :r«ie  fortitude,  than 
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of  daring  boldncfs  or  impctuofity  of  ima- 
gination. 

With  fo  many  favourable  requifites 
for  fuccefs  and  advancement,  defdended 
from  parents  refpe^ftable  for  their  mili- 
tary and  civil  dignity,  as  well  as  for 
their  fortune ;  endued  with  courage,  fa- 
gacity,  and  a  fpirit  of  enterprize,  rarely 
united  in  one  individual,  it  might  be  an 
objed:  of  enquiry,  why  Captain  Carver, 
whofe  conduct  was  fo  excellent,  in  a 
moral  as  well  as  in  a  military  view, 
fhould  never  have  been  promoted  above 
the  command  of  a  company. 

It  is  a  truth  confirmed  by  hidory,  that 
true  fortitude  is  the  genuine  offspring  of 
an  humble  mind.  Whatever  we  acquire 
by  induftry  and  labour,  we  are  apt  highly 
toeftimate;  it  is  a  kind  of  new  creation 
of  our  own  j  and  a  perfuafion  of  this,  in- 
fpires  ambition,  and  even  a  forward  ar- 
dour for  diftindlion  j  and  what  a  par- 
tial imagination  magnifies  to  ourfelves, 
we  naturally  magnify  to  others,  and 
gradually  acquire  a  confequencc,  and 
reap  rewards  adequate,  if  not  fupcrior, 
to  defert:  but  the  naturally  brave  is  na- 
turally modeft  ',  what  is  innate,  does  not 
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prefent  itfelf  to  the  imagination  as  Its 
own ;  it  neither  begets  vanity,  nor  excites 
ambition  i  and  thus  great  endowments, 
which  might  have  been  cheriflied,  and 
turned  to  the  moft  important  advantages, 
are  frequently  negle(fted,  and  loft  to  fo- 
ciety.  Whatever  natural  or  acquired 
excellencies  were  pofiefled  by  Captain 
Carver,  not  only  feemed  unnoticed  by 
himfelf,  but  were  accompanied  by  a 
diffidence,  which  in  fome  inftances  was 
extraordinary  indeed;  and  the  reader 
muft  be  convinced  of  this,  when  he  is 
informed,  that  Captain  Carver  died, 
through  want,  with  three  commiffions 
in  his  pocket. 

The  year  after  his  commiflion  under 
Colonel  Saltonftall  was  iigned,  the  peace 
of  Verfailles  took  place,  namely,  anno 
1763,  when  our  author,  having  difcharg* 
ed  his  military  obligations  to  his  country, 
retired  from  the  army.  But  his  natural 
turn  for  cnterprize,  and  the  purfuit  of 
novelty,  did  not  fufFer  him  to  enjoy  a 
life  of  ufelefs  eafe ;  he  began  to  con- 
iider,  to  iife  his  own  fentiments  (having 
rendered  his  country  fome  fervices  dur- 
ing the  war)  how  he  might  continue  ftill 
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ferviceable,  and  contribute,  as  much  aS 
lay  in  his  power,  to  make  that  vaft  ac- 
quifition  of  territory,  gained  by  Great 
Britain  in  North  America,  advantageous 
to  it ',  and  here  he  commences  his  own 
biographer,  continuing  his  relation  in 
the  following  hiftory  of  his  travels,  till 
his  vifit  to  England  in  the  year  1769. 

Though  I  have  not  been  able  to  pro- 
cure many  additional  anecdotes  of  this 
ingenious  traveller,  yet  a  refpedt  to  his 
memory,    and  a  fenfe  of  his  fervices  to 
the  nation  at  large,  excited  a  dellre  to 
bring  together  a  few  outlines  of  his  cha- 
rafter,  and  probably  at  fome  future  pe- 
riod, when  the  prefent  unhappy  conteft 
between  this  kingdom  and  the  Ameri- 
can colonies  fhall  have  fubfided,   parti- 
culars of  more  importance  than  I  have 
been  able  to  meet  with,  may  be  procured 
from  that  part  of  the  world,  which  he 
has  taken  fo  much  ufeful  labour  to  dc- 
fcribe. 

This  barrennefs  of  materials  is,  how- 
ever, in  fome  degree  compenfated  by  the 
important  relations  he  has  communicated 
in  the  fucceeding  pages,  which  not  only 
regard  himfelf,  but  likewife  a  part  of  the 
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great  American  continent,  hitherto  al*. 
moft  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Europe,  and  even  to  thofc  of  the  culti- 
vated parts  of  the  fame  continent. 

In  his  defcfiptions  of  thefe  vaft  re- 
gions, he  feems  to  have  embraced  every 
opportunity  of  pointing  out  the  advan- 
tages v/hich  might  be  derived  in  a  com- 
mercial view,  from  a  juft  knowledge  of 
them,  and  of  the  policy  of  the  various 
tribes  who  poflefs  them.  In  his  pidlu- 
refque  view  of  the  fcenery  round  Lake 
Pepin,  his  imagination,  animated  as  it 
was  by  the  magnitude,  the  novelty,  and 
grandeur  of  the  objects,  is  not  fo  far 
tranfported,  as  to  interrupt  the  moft: 
fcrupulous  attention  to  the  (ituation,  as 
improveable  for  commercial  and  nation- 
al advantages. 

In  the  midft  of  a  new  and  rich  crea- 
tion, he  fuggefted  the  probability  of 
rendering  this  lake,  and  its  variegated 
environs,  the  center  of  immenfe  traffick, 
with  a  people  whofe  names  and  tribes 
were  fcarcely  known  to  the  commercial 
parts  of  either  fide  of  the  Britifli  em- 
pire, but  whofe  difpofitions  and  purfuits 
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feemed  calculated  to  promote  and  fecure 
this  interefting  and  national  benefit. 

The  lake>  which  is  about  twenty 
mil6s  in  length,  and  fix  in  breadth,  and 
through  which  the  MiflifUppi  diredls  its 
courfe,  is  about  two  thoufand  miles  from 
the  entrance  into  the  gulf  of  Mejiico, 
and  as  many  weflerly  from  Quebec, 
Bbflon,  and  New- York ;  it  is  fituated 
between  42  and  43  degrees  of  north 
latitude.  The  plains  in  its  vicinity  are 
extenfive,  and  fit  for  immediate  cultiva- 
tion :  elk,  deer,  and  other  quadrupeds, 
including  the  beaver,  otter,  mink, 
martin,  fable,  mufk- rat,  and  the  largefl 
buffaloes  in  America,  are  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  region,  whilfl  various  fpe- 
cies  of  wild  fowl  frequent  the  lake, 
whofe  waters  are  flored  with  fifh  in 
great  abundance;  vegetation  is  luxu- 
riant in  the  meadows,  where  the  maple 
is  indigenous,  of  whofe  fap  the  Indians 
make  great  quantities  of  fugar,  capable  of 
fermentation,  and  of  producing  fpirit ; 
the  grapes  hang  in  fuch  cluflers,  that  al- 
mofl  any  quantity  of  brandy  might, 
under  a  like  procefs,  be  diflilled  from 
them;   rice,   a  grain  adapted  to  many 
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ufeful  purpofes  of  lifo,  is  alfo  very  plen- 
tiful. 

The  number  of  hunting  Indians,  who 
frequent  Lake  Pepin,  is  not  lefs  than 
2000,  each  of  whom  brings  about  one 
hundred  pounds  weight  of  beavef  to 
barter,  which,  at  the  loweft  price,  in 
the  London  market,  is  five  fhillings  a 
pound  ;  hence  a  trade  at  this  place  will 
command  annually  20oooocrowns  worth 
of  furs,  belides  fkins.  But  there  is  rea- 
fon  to  conclude,  that  when  a  general 
mart  is  eflablifhed  here,  furniihed  with 
a  fufHcient  afTortment  of  goods,  and  a 
fupply  of  liquors,  that  there  would  be 
a  more  general  refort  of  traders. 

The  French,  indeed,  fupported  a  trade 
at  this  lake,  before  the  Englifh  had  made 
a  conqueft  of  the  country ;  but  they  ne- 
ver attempted  the  lucrative  branch  of 
diflilling  fpirituous  liquors  upon  the 
fpot,  though  they  have  been  conveyed 
hither  two  thoufand  miles  of  difficult 
carriage,  and  produced  confiderable  pro- 
fit. 

It  may  be  doubted  in  a  moral,  if  not 
in   a  political    view,    whether   fuch   a 
traffic  of  rendering  the  means  of  inebria- 
tion 
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tion  more  eaiily  attainable,  fhould  meet 
with  the  encouragement  of  the  legifla- 
ture.  Captain  Carver,  however,  com- 
puted that  2000  gallons  of  brandy  could 
be  made  on  the  fpot,  as  cheap  as  in  the 
Weft-Indies  j  and  that  by  avoiding  the 
expence  of  3000  miles  carriage  alfo,  the 
traders  would  make  a  faving  of  2000  per 
cent,  beildes  duties  and  various  contin- 
gencies :  and  as,  by  a  moderate  computa- 
tion, every  gallon  of  fpirits  will  pro- 
duce there  what  will  amount  to  ten 
pounds  in  the  London  market,  it  muft 
eventually  prove  a  moft  lucrative  branch 
of  trade,  if  purfued  with  proper  cau- 
tion and  policy. 

The  great  plenty  of  the  edible  necef- 
faries  of  life,  will  afford  a  cheap,  eafy, 
and  falutary  fupply;  and  the  goodnefs 
of  the  foil,  with  very  little  labour,  wilf 
render  provifions  iiill  more  eafily  attaina- 
ble, and  altogether  form  a  place  of 
traffic  hitherto  unequalled. 

From  Captain  Carver's  long  refidcnce 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Pepin^ 
among  the  Naudowiflic  and  Chip^way 
Indians,  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
their  languages,  and  an  intimacy  with 
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many  of  their  chiefs,  which,  with  his 
fpirited  and  judicious  condudt  in  ading 
as  a  mediator  between  thefe  two  nations, 
conciliated  their  attachment  and  friend- 
fhip ;  and  as  an  acknowledgment  of  their 
grateful  fenfe  of  his  happy  interference, 
the  Naudowiflic^s  gave  him  a  formal 
grant  of  a  tradt  of  land,  lying  on  the 
north  fide  of  Lake  Pepin.  The  ori- 
ginal, duly  fubfcribed  by  two  chiefs,  is 
in  my  pofleffion  -,  and  as  an  Indian  deed 
of  conveyance  may  prove  a  curiolity  to 
many  readers,  I  fhall  heie  infert  a  copy 
of  it. 

*'  To  Jonathan  Carver,  a  chief  under 
**  the  moft  mighty  and  potent  George 
*'  the  Third,  King  of  the  Englifti  and 
**  other  nations,  the  fame  of  whofc 
**  courageous  warriors  have  reached  our 
*'  ears,  and  has  been  more  fully  told  us 
by  our  good  brother  Jonathan  afore- 
faid,  whom  we  rejoice  to  fee  come 
among  us,  and  bring  us  good  news 
from  his  country.  We,  chiefs  of  the 
*^  Naudowiffies,  who  have  hereto  fet  our 
**  feals,  do  by  thefe  prefents  for  ourfelves 
**  and  heirs  for  ever,   in  return  for  the 
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done  by  the  faid  Jonathan  to  ourfelvcs 
and  allies,  give,  grant,  and  convey  to 
him  the  faid  Jonathan,  and  to  his  heirs 
and  afligns  for  ever,   the  whole  of  a 
certain    tra(ft   or    territory    of    land, 
bounded  as  follows  :   (viz.)  from  the 
fall  of  St.   Anthony,  running  on  the 
eaft  banks  of  the   MiflifTippi,    nearly 
fouth-eaft,  as  far  xis  the  fouth  end  of 
Lake    Pepin,    where    the  Chipeway 
river  joins  the  Miflifllppi,  and  from 
thence     eaftward     five    days     travel, 
accounting  twenty  Englifli  miles  per 
day,  and  from  thence  north  fix  days 
travel,  at  twenty  Englifh   miles  per 
day,  and  from  thence  again  to  the  fall 
of  St.  Anthony,  on .  a  diredl  flraight 
line.   We  do  for  ourfelves,  heirs,  and 
afllgns,  for  ever,  give  unto  the  faid  Jo- 
nathan, his  heirs  and  affigns,  for  ever, 
all  the  faid  lands,    with  all   the  trees, 
rocks,  and  rivers  therein,  referving  for 
ourfelves  and  heirs  the  fole  liberty  of 
hunting  and  fifhing  on  land  not  plant- 
ed or  improved  by  the  faid  Jonathan, 
his  heirs  and  afligns,  to  which  we  have 
^(fixed  our  rcfpedlive  feals,  at  the  great 
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Scon  after  the  above  period^  our  author 
concluded  to  return  to  Bofton.,  where  he 
arrived  m  1768,  having  been  abfent  two 
years  and  five  months,  during  which  tinie 
he  had  travelled  about  feven  thoufand 
miles.  After  digefting  his;  journal  and 
charts,  he  failed  for  England,  and  arrived 
there  in  the  year  1769.  The  reafons 
which  induced  him  to  undertake  this 
voyage,  are  amply  related  by  himfelf  in 
his  travels  (page  177.)  to  which  I 
refer. 

Few  objefts  have  excited  a  more  gene^ 

ral  enquiry  than  the  difcovery  of  a  north- 
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weft  pafTage,  in  order  to  open  a  com- 
munication with  the  great  pacific  ocean 
and  the  Eaft  Indies,  by  a  fhorter  naviga- 
tion than  by  doubling  thofe  immenfe 
promontories,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
or  Cape  Hrrn.  Every  allurement  of 
gain,  and  national  emolument,  has  been 
propofed  to  encourage  the  attempt,  but, 
hitherto,  every  attempt  hath  been  fruit- 
lefs,  though  the  moft  experienced  fca- 
men  have  engaged  in  the  undertaking. 
Our  traveller  fuggefted  an  attempt  by 
land,  acrofs  the  north  weft  parts  of 
North  America,  and  actually  drew  a 
chart  of  his  propofed  rout  for  efFeding 
his  projeft,  which,  however  vifionary 
it  may  now  be  deemed,  affords  at  leaft 
a  proof  of  the  enterprizing  fpirit  of  Cap- 
tain Carver,  and  which  he  would,  pro- 
bably, have  attempted,  had  any  encou- 
ragement been  afforded  him:  (introd. 
pap.  6.  and  append,  pag.  539,  et  feq.) 

When  he  vifited  England,  he  appeared 
with  the  moft  favourable  credentials  of 
his  charadter  in  every  refpedt :  many  of 
thefe  arc  now  in  my  poffeflion ;  but  that 
which  feemed  to  promife  the  moft  bene- 
ficial advantages,  was  conferred  upon  him 
by  General  Gage,  and,  in  confequence  of 
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a  petition  prefcntcd  to  the  king,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Lords  CommilTioners  of 
Trade  and  Plantations,  our  traveller  had 
formed  the  fond  hope  of  feeing  his  la- 
bours fo  far  rewarded,  as  to  be  reimburfed 
thofe  fums  he  had  expended  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  government,  agreeable  to  the  re- 
lation conveyed  in  the  introdudlion  tq 
his  travels. 

In  a  large,  free,  and  wieely  extended 
government,  urhcre  every  motion  depends 
upon  a  variety  of  fprings,  the  lefTer  and 
fubordinate  movements  muft  be  adted 
upon  by  the  greater,  and  confequently 
the  more  inferior  operations  of  ftate  will 
be  fo  diftant,  as  not  to  be  perceived  in 
the  grand  machine :  whether  Captain  Car- 
ver's difappointments  refulted  from  thefe 
principles,  or  that  government  did  not 
eflimate  his  fervices  in  equal  proportion 
to  his  own  idea  of  them,  is  not  fo  eafily 
afcertaincd,  as  that  he  thought  himfelf 
not  only  ncgle<fled,  but  treated  with  in- 
juftice. 

The  condition  of  a  fuppliant  is  what 
his  mind  muft  have  fubmit  ted  to  with  re- 
ludlance.    Men  of  fupcrior  endowments 
are  liable  to  be  jealous  of  the  leaft  inat- 
tention. 
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atlantic  brethren :  he  might  not,  there- 
fore, be  deemed  an  important  acquifition 
to  the  ruling  powers  here,  and  the 
prayer  of  his  petition  was  fcarcely  heard 
in  the  clamours  of  popular  commotion. 
Perfons  of  ingenuity,  however  oppref- 
fed  by  their  own  fufFerings,  in  a  bufy 
commercial  country,  may  ftrike  out 
fome  means  of  fubliftence;  but,  in  ado- 
meflic  ftate,  where  many  depend  upon 
the  induflry  of  an  individual,  the  diffi- 
culty of  procuring  fupport  is  not  only 
rendered  more  affedling  to  the  feeling 
mind,  but  likewife  greatly  augmented. 
Captain  Carver,  after  having  exhaufled 
his  fortune,  had  now  a  family  to  fupport, 
-tvithout  knowing  how  to  turn  his  abili- 
ties to  any  means  of  fuccouring  them, 
Diftrefs  of  mind  begets  debility  of  body, 
which  is  ftill  aggravated  by  penury,  and 
a  want  of  the  common  neceffaries  of  life. 
His  conftitution,  naturally  firm,  gradu- 
ally grew  weaker  and  weaker ;  but  his 
regard  to  his  family  animated  his  fpirit 
to  exerJrions  beyond  the  ftrength  of  his 
body,  which  enabled  him  to  preferve  ex- 
iftence  through  the  winter  of  1779,  by 
adling  as  a  clerk  in  a  lottery-office  i  but 
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the  vital  powers,  fuccoured  as  they  were 
by  this  cafual  fupport,  diminifhed  by 
certain,  though  imperceptible,  degrees, 
till  at  length  a  putrid  fever  fupervening 
a  long  continued  dyfentery  brought  on 
by  want,  put  an  end  to  the  life  of  a  man, 
who,  after  rendering,  at  the  cxpence  of 
fortune  and  health,  and  the  riik  of  life, 
many  important  fervices  to  his  country, 
periftied  through  want  in  the  firft  city  of 
the  world. 

In  fize.  Captain  Carver  was  rather 
above  the  middle  flature,  and  of  a  firm 
mufcular  texture;  his  features  expreiTed  a 
firmnefs  of  mind  and  boldnefs  of  refolu^ 
tion;  and  he  retained  a  florid  complexion 
to  his  lateft  moments. 

In  converfation  he  was  focial  and  afFa«- 
ble,  where  he  was  familiar ;  but  his  ex- 
treme diffidence  and  modefty  kept  him  in 
general  referved  in  company.  In  his 
familiar  epiflles,  he  commanded  an  eafy 
and  agreeable  manner  of  writing;  and 
fome  pieces  of  his  poetry,  which  have 
been  communicated  to  me,  afford  proofs 
of  his  lively  imagination  and  of  the 
^la^mcny  of  his  verfification. 
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His  only  authentic  publications  I  have 
feen  are  the  prefent  work,  and  a  Treatife 
on  the  Culture  of  the  Tobacco  Plant, 
anno  1779.  The  former  will  fpeak  for 
itfelf :  the  opinion  of  the  public  has, 
indeed,  been  fully  teftified  by  the  rapid 
fale  of  two  large  editions  of  this  work 
in  the  fpace  of  the  laft  two  years. 

The  Treatife  on  Tobacco  is  a  fmall 
oftavo  of  fifty-four  pages,  containing 
two  engravings  of  the  plant,  and  an  ac- 
count of  its  cultivation  on  the  American 
continent.  As  this  vegetable  conftitutes 
one  of  the  moft  confiderable  branches  of 
commerce  betwixt  the  old  and  new 
hemifpheres  of  the  world,  and  thrives 
luxurioufly  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  Ame- 
rica, it  is  now  pretty  generally  known : 
from  the  elegance  of  the  plant  and  beauty 
^f  its  flowers,  it  is  cultivated  in  gardens 
for  ornament  j  in  which  character  it 
will  appear  from  a  view  of  the  annexed 
engraving  of  it. 

It  was  firft  fcnt  into  Spain,  in  1560: 
from  Tabaco,  a  province  of  Yucatan, 
by  Hermandez  de  Toledo,  and  from  the 
place  of  its  growth  it  received  the  name 
which  it  Aill  bears. 

•■  ■  ■  .  It 
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It  was  called,  by  the  French,  Nico-* 
tiana,  after  John  Nicot,  who  went  foon 
after  it  was  difcovered,  as  ambaifador  tQ 
that  court,  from  Francis  the  Second  of 
Portugal,  and  carried  fome  of  it  with 
him,  >•?  ■>  •'i':frn 

Before  the  prefent  conteft  between 
Great-Britain  and  the  Qolonies,  about 
96,000  bogflieads  were  annually  import- 
ed from  Maryland  and  Virginia,  which, 
with  the  duties  on  the  home  confump- 
tion,  and  the  returns  on  foreign  export, 
produced  an  immenfe  revenue  to  this 
country. 

The  general  ufes  of  Tobacco  are  well 
known  i  befides  which,  it  is  found  nearly 
equal  to  the  beft  oak-bark  for  tanning 
leather,  cfpecially  with  thinner  forts  of 
hides  ',  and  would  probably  be  ufed  for 
this  purpofe,  were  it  as  cheap  as  the  bark 
of  the  oak. 

Few  fubjedts  have  been  more  copi- 
oufly  treated  on  than  Tobacco :  Monar- 
des,  Stephanus,  Everhartus,  Thorius, 
Neander,  Pauli,  have  each  wrote  upon 
it  largely.  Neander  publifhed  a  volume 
on  this  fubjedt,  entitled,  Tobacologia^^ 
and  ornamented  it  with  plates,  to  ex- 
hibit 
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hiblt  its  cultivation  and  manner  of  pre- 
paration; and,  lately.  Captain  Carver 
pablidied  the  above-mentioned  Treatife 
on  the  Culture  of  this  Plant,  with 
a  view  to  inftruA  landholders  in  the 
method  of  cultivating  it  with  profit,  and 
to  this  pamphlet  I  (hall  refer  the  reader 
for  further  particulars. 

Our  author  died  on  the  31ft  of  January 
1780,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight  years, 
snd  lies  interred  in  Holywell- Mount 
burying-ground, 
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IN  June  1766,  I  fet  out  from  Bofton, 
and  proceeded  by  way  of  Albany  and 
Niagara,    to   Michillimackinac ;     a   Fort 
lituated    between    the  Lakes  Huron   and 
Michigan,  and  diftant  from  Bofton  1 300 
piles.     This  being  the  uttermoft  of  our 
Ifaftories  towards   the  north-weft,  I  con- 
Ifidered   it  as  tl\e   moft   convenient    place 
from  whence  I  could  begin  my  intended 
3rogrefs,  and  enter  at  once  into  the  Re- 
gions I  defigned  to  explore. 

Referring  my  Readers  to  the  publlca- 
lions  already  extant  for  an  Account  of 
jhofe  Parts  of  North  America,  that,  from 
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Iving  adjacent    to  the   Biick-Scttleincnts, 

h.ivc    been    trcqueiitly    dcfcribcd,    I  (liall 

confine  mylclt'to  a  Dcfcrlptloii  of  the  more 

interior  parts  of  it,  which  having  been  but 

feld'.)m  vifited,  arc  confequently  but   little 

known.      In  doing  this,  I   Ihali  in  no  in- 

ftanco  exceed  the  bounds  of  truth,  or  have 

recourfe   to   thofe  ufclefs  and  extravagant 

exaggerations   too  often  mailc    ufe  of  by 

travellers,  to  excite   tiie  curiolity   of  the 

public,  or  to  incrcafe  their  own  importance. 

Nor  Ihall  I   infert   any  obfcrvations,  hut 

lucli  as   I  have  made  mylclf,    or,  from 

the    credibility  of  thofc    by  whom  tlicy 

were  related,  am  enabled  to  vouch  for  thcii[ 

authenticity. 

Alichillimackinac,  from  whence  I  be-j 
gan  my  travels,  is  a  Fort  compofed  of  a| 
ilrong  ftockade,  and  is  ufually  defended 
by  a  garrifon  of  one  hundred  men.  Ij 
contains  about  thirty  houfes,  one  ol 
which  belongs  to  tl^e  governor,  and  aiij 
other  to  the  commifi'ary.  Several  tradeij 
alfo  dwell  within  its  fortifications,  whj 
fnid  it  a  convenient  fituation  to  tratfil 
with  the  neighbouring  nations.  Michij 
limackinac,   in  the  language  of  the  Clii 
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pcway  Indians,  (Ignifics  a  Tortolfe ;  ami  the 
place  is  Tuppofed  to  receive  its  name  from 
an  Ifland,  lying  about  fix  or  (even  miles  to 
the  north-eaft,  within  light  of  the  Fort, 
wiiich  has  the  appearance  of  that  animal. 

During    the     Indian     war    that    fol- 
lowed  foon    after   the  Conqueft    of  Ca- 
nada in  the  year  1763,  and  which    was 
carried   on    by    an    army   of  confederate 
nations   compofed    of  the  Hurons,  Mia- 
mies,  Chipeways,  Ottowaws,  Pontowat- 
timies,  Milliflauges,  and  fome  other  tribes, 
under    the  dircdion   of  Pontiac,  a   cele- 
brated   Indian   warrior,  who  had  always 
been  in  the  French  intereft,   it  was  taken 
by  furprize    in  the    following    manner : 
The    Indians   having  fettled    tlieir   plan, 
drew  near  the  Fort,    and  began  a  game  at 
Bail,  a  paftime  much  uied  among  them, 
and  not  unlike  tennis.      In  the   height  of 
their  game,  at  which  fome  of  the  Englifh 
oiiicers,  not   fufpecli ng  any   deceit,  Hood 
looking   on,    they  ft  ruck    the    ball,   as  If 
by   accident,     over    the     ftockade  ;    this 
they    repeated    two     or    three   times,    to 
make   the  deception  more  complete;  till 
at  length,  having    hv  this    means   lulied 
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every  fufplclon  of  the  centry  at  the  foiith 
gate,  a  party  rufhed  by  him  ;  and  tlie  reft 
fooii  following,  they  took  poffeffioii  of 
the  Fort,  without  meeting  with  any  op- 
j)orition.  Having  accompliflied  their  de- 
iign,  the  Indians  had  the  humanity  to 
I'parc  the  lives  of  the  grcatcfi:  part  of  the 
garrifon  and  traders,  but  they  made  them 
all  prifoners,  and  carried  them  off.  How- 
ever fome  time  after  they  took  them  to 
Montreal,  where  they  were  redeemed  at  a 
good  price.  The  Fort  alfo  was  given  up 
again  to  the  Englifh  at  the  peace  made 
with  Pontiac  by  the  commander  of  Detroit 
the  year  following. 

Having  here  made  the  neceflliry  dlf- 
pofitions  for  purfuing  my  travels,  and 
obtained  a  credit  from  Mr.  Rogers,  the 
governor,  on  fome  Engliih  and  Canadian 
traders  who  were  going  to  trade  on  the 
Miflifiippi,  and  received  alfo  from  him 
a  promife  of  a  frelh  fupply  of  goods 
when  I  reached  the  Falls  of  Saint  An- 
tliony,  I  left  the  Fort  on  the  3d  of  Sep- 
tember, in  company  with  thefe  traders. 
It  was  agreed,  that  they  (hould  furnifli 
mc  with   fuch   goods   as  I   might  want, 
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for  prefents  to  the  Indian  chiefs,  ckiring 
my  continuance  with  them,  ngrecahle  to 
the  governor's  order.  But  when  I  ar- 
rived at  the  extent  of  their  route,  I  was  to 
find  other  guides,  and  to  depend  on  the 
goods  the  governor  had  promiled  to  lupply 
me  with. 

We  accordingly  fet  out  together,  and 
on  the  1 8th  arrived  at  Fort  La  Bay. 
This  Fort  is  fituated  on  the  Ibuthern  ex- 
tremity of  a  Bay  in  Lake  Michigan, 
termed  by  the  French  the  Bay  of  Pu- 
ants ;  but  which,  (ince  the  Enghfli  liave 
gained  pofl'eflion  of  all  the  fettlements  on 
this  part  of  the  Continent,  is  called  by 
them  the  Green  Bav.  The  reafon  of  its 
being  thus  denominated,  is  from  its  ap- 
pearance ;  for  on  leaving  Michillimackinac 
in  the  fpring  Teafon,  chough  the  trees  there 
have  not  even  put  forth  their  buds,  yet 
you  find  the  country  around  La  Bay,  not- 
vvitlillanding  tiie  paflage  has  not  exceeded 
fourteen  days,  covered  with  the  fineft  ver- 
dure, and  vegetation  as  forward  as  it  could 
be  were  it  fummer. 

This   Fort,    alio,  is   only    furrounded 
by  a  ftockade,  and  being   much  decayed 
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is  fcarcely  defenfible  againfl:  fmall  arms. 
It  vvrs  built  by  the  French  for  the  pro- 
tc£lion  of  their  trade,  fome  time  before 
they  were  forced  to  reliiiquifh  it  ;  and 
when  Canada  and  its  dependencies  were 
furrendered  to  the  Englilh,  it  was  im- 
mediately garrifoned  with  an  officer  and 
thirty  men.  Thefe  were  made  prifoncrs 
by  the  Menomonies  foon  after  the  fui- 
prife  of  Michillimackinac,  and  the  Fort 
has  neither  been  garrifoned  or  kept  in  re- 
pair fmce. 

The  Bay  is  al)out  ninety  miles  long, 
but  dhTers  much  hi  its  breadtli  ;  being  in 
lomc  places  only  fifteen  miles,  in  others 
from  twenty  to  thirty.  It  lies  nearly 
from  north-eall  to  foiitli-well:.  At  the  en- 
trance ot  it  from  tlie  Lake  are  a  ilring  of 
iilands,  LXtciiding  from  north  to  fouth,  cal- 
led the  Crran(^^i  rnxerie.  Thefe  are  about 
thirty  miles  in  length,  and  krve  to  ficl- 
litatc  the  pallagc  of  caiiocs,  as  they  Iheltcr 
them  from  the  winds,  which  fometimt-s 
come  with  violence  acrofs  the  Lake.  On 
the  fide  that   lies  to  the   fouth-eail  is  tlic 
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Tlie  iflands  of  the  Grand  Traverfe  are 
moftly  fmall  and  rocky  Many  of  the 
rocks  are  of  an  amazing  (ize,  and  appear 
as  if  they  had  heen  fafhioned  by  the 
hands  of  artifts.  On  the  largefl:  and  bed: 
of  thcfe  iflands  ftands  a  town  of  the 
Ottowaws,  at  which  I  found  one  of  the 
moll:  confidcrable  chiefs  of  that  nation, 
who  received  me  with  every  honour  he 
could  poifibly  fliow  to  a  ftranger.  But 
what  a])peared  extremely  fnigular  to  me 
at  tlie  time,  and  muft  do  fo  to  every 
pcrfon  unacquainted  with  the  cuftoms  of 
the  Indians,  was  the  reception  I  met 
with  on  landing.  As  our  canoes  ap- 
proached the  fhore,  and  had  reached  with- 
in about  threefcore  rods  of  it,  the  In- 
dians began  a  feu-de-joy  ;  in  which  they 
fired  their  pieces  loaded  with  balls;  but 
at  the  fame  time  tliev  took  care  to  dif- 
charge  them  in  fucli  a  manner,  as  to 
fly  a  few  yards  above  our  heads  :  during 
this  they  ra.i  from  one  tree  or  llump  to 
another,  fliouting  and  behaving  as  if 
they  were  in  the  heat  of  battle.  At  lirfl: 
I  was  greatly  fuprifed,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  ordering  my  attendants  to  return 
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their  fire,  concluding  that  their  intentions 
were  hoftile;  but  being  undeceived  by 
fome  of  the  traders,  who  informed  me 
that  this  was  their  ufual  method  of  receive 
ing  the  chiefs  of  other  nations,  I  conli- 
dered  it  in  its  true  light,  and  was  pleafcd 
with  the  refpedt  thus  paid  me. 

I  remained  here  one  night.  Among 
the  prefents  I  made  the  chiefs,  were  fome 
Ipirituous  liquors;  with  which  they  made 
themfelves  merry,  and  all  joined  in  a 
dance,  that  lafted  the  greateft  part  of  the 
night.  In  the  morning  when  I  departed, 
the  chief  attended  me  to  the  fhorc,  aacl 
as  foon  as  1  had  embarked,  offered  up.  in 
an  audible  voice,  and  with  great  folcm. 
nity,  a  fervent  prayer  in  n^y  behalf.  Ih 
prayed  "  that  the  Great  Spirit  would  f  i- 
vour  me  with  a  prolperous  voyage  ;  that 
he  would  give  lui  ;n  unclouded  Iky,  and 
imooth  waters,  by  day,  .-nd  that  I  might 
}ie  down,  by  night,  o.i  a  beaver  blanket, 
enjoying  uninterrupted  fleep,  and  plealaiit 
dreams  ;  and  alfo  that  I  might  find  con- 
tinual protection  under  the  great  pipe  of 
peace.'*     In    this   manner   he   continued 
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his  petitions  till  I  could  no  longer  hear 
them. 

I  muft  here  obferve,  that  notwithftand- 
ing  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  are  apt 
to  entertain  horrid  ideas  of  the  ferocity 
ofthefe  favages,  as  they  are  termed,  I 
received  from  every  tribe  of  them  in  the 
interior  parts,  the  moft  hofpitable  and 
courteous  treatment ;  and  am  convinced, 
that  till  they  are  contaminated  by  the 
example  and  fpirituous  liquors  of  their 
more  refined  neighbours,  they  retain  this 
friendly  and  inotFenfive  condu6t  towards 
flrangers.  Their  inveteracy  and  cruelty 
to  their  enemies  I  acknowledge  to  be  a 
great  abatement  of  the  favourable  opinion 
I  would  wifh  to  entertain  of  them  ;  but 
this  failing  is  hereditary,  and  having  re- 
ceived the  landlion  of  immemorial  cuftom, 
lias  taken  too  deep  root  in  their  minds  to 
Lc  ever  extirpated. 

Among  this  people  1  eat  of  a  very  un- 
common kind  of  bread.  The  Indians,  in 
general,  ufe  but  little  of  this  nutritious 
food  :  whilft  their  corn  is  in  the  milk,  as 
they  term  it,  that  is,  juft  before  it  be- 
gins 
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gins  to  ripen,  they  (lice  off  the  kernels 
from  the  cob  to  which  they  grow,  and 
knead  them  into  a  parte.  This  they  are 
enabled  to  do  without  the  addition  of  any 
liquid,  by  the  milk  that  flows  from  tfiem  ; 
and  when  it  is  effc(5lcd,  they  parcel  it  out 
into  cakes,  and  incloling  them  in  leaves 
of  the  baiTwood  tree,  phice  them  in  hot 
embers,  where  they  are  foon  baked.  And 
better  flavoured  -  bread  I  never  eat  in  any 
country. 

This  place  is  only  a  fmall  village  con- 
taining about  twenty-five  houfts  and  fixty 
or  feventy  warriors.  I  found  nothing 
there  worthy  of  further  remark. 

The  land  on  the  ^outh-eaft  fide  of  the 
Green  Bay  is  but  very  indifferent,  being 
ovcrfpread  with  a  heavy  growth  of  hem- 
lock, pine,  fpruce  and  hr  trees.  The 
comnnuii  ^ntion  between  Lake  Michigan 
and  the  Green  Bay  has  been  reported  by 
ibme  to  be  impradticable  for  the  paflage 
of  any  veficls  larger  than  canoes  or  boats, 
on  account  of  the  Ihoals  that  lie  between 
the  iflands  in  the  Grand  Traverfe  ;  but 
on  founding  it   1    found  lliiiicicnt   depth 
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for  a  veflcl  of  fixty  tons,  and  the  breadth 
proportionable. 

The  land  adjoining  to  the  bottom  of 
this  Bay  is  very  fertile,  the  country  in 
general  level,  and  the  peripedive  view  of 
it  pleating  and  exteniive. 

A  few  families  live  in  the  Fort,  which 
lies  on  the  wcft-lide  of  the  Fox  River,  and 
oppolitc  to  it,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  its  en- 
trance, are  fomc  French  fettlers  who  cul- 
tivate the  land,  and  appear  to  live  very 
comfortably. 

Tlie  Green  Bay  or  Bay  of  Puants  is 
one  of  thole  places  to  which  the  French, 
as  I  have  mentioned  in  the  Introdufli^n, 
have  given  nicknames.  It  is  termed  by  the 
Inhabitants  of  its  coafh,  the  Menomonie 
Bay;  but  why  the  French  have  deno- 
minated it  the  Puant  or  Stinking  Bay  1 
know  not.  The  realbn  they  themfelves 
give  for  it  is,  that  it  was  not  with  a  view 
to  miOead  flrangcrs,  but  that  by  adopt- 
ing this  method  they  could  converfe  with  : 
each  other,  concerning  the  Indians,  in 
their  prclence,  without  being  undcrftood 
by  them.  For  it  was  remarked  by  the 
pcrlons  who  firll  traded  among  them,  that  i 
when  they  were  Ipcaking  to  each  rather  * 
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about  them,  and  mentioned  their  proper 
name,  they  inftantly  grew  fufpicious,  and 
concluded  that  their  vifitcrs  were  either 
Ipeaking  ill  of  them,  or  plotting  their  de- 
Urudtioii.  To  remedy  this  they  gave 
them  Tome  other  name.  The  only  had 
confcquence  ariling  from  the  pra(5lice  then 
introduced  is,  that  Englifh  and  French 
geographers,  in  their  plans  of  the  interim 
parts  of  America,  give  ditFerent  names  to 
the  fame  people,  and  thereby  perplex  thofe 
who  have  occafion  to  refer  to  them. 

Lake  Michigan,  of  which  the  Grccii 
Bay  is  a  part,  is  divided  on  the  north- 
eafl  from  Lake  Huron  by  the  Straits  at 
Michillimackinac  ;  and  is  fituated  be- 
tween forty-two  and  forty-fix  degrees  of 
latitude,  and  between  eighty-four  and 
eighty-fcven  degrees  of  weft  longitude. 
Its  greateft  length  is  two  hundred  and 
eighty  miles,  its  breadth  about  forty, 
and  its  circumference  nearly  fix  hundred. 
There  is  a  remarkable  firing  of  fniall 
iflands  beginning  over  againft  Alkin's  Farm, 
and  running  about  thirty  miles  fouth- 
weil  into  the  Lake.  I'hele  are  called 
(he  Beaver  Iflauds.  Their  fituation  is  veryj 
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pKafiuit,  but  tlie  foil  is  bare.  However 
tlicv  ati'ord  a  beautiful  profpe£l. 

On  the  north-wefl:  parts  of  this  Lake 
the  waters  branch  out  into  two  bays.  That 
which  lies  towards  the  north  is  the  Bay 
ot  Noquets,  and  the  other  the  Green  Bay 
juft  dele ri bed. 

The  waters  of  this  as  well  as  the  other 
great  Lakes  are  clear  and  wholefomc,  and 
ot  fufficient  deptli  for  the  navigation  of 
large  Ihips.  Half  the  fpace  of  the  coun- 
try that  lies  to  the  eaft,  and  extends  to 
Lake  Huron,  belongs  to  the  Ottowaw 
Indians.  The  line  that  divides  their  ter- 
ritories from  the  Chipeways,  runs  near- 
ly north  and  fouth,  and  reaches  almoft 
from  the  fouthern  extremity  of  this  Lake, 
acrofs  the  liigh  lands,  to  Michillimackinac, 
through  the  center  of  whicli  it  paflcs.  So 
that  wlieii  thefe  two  tribes  happen  to  meet 
at  the  factory,  they  each  encamp  on  their 
own  dominions,  at  a  few  yards  diftance 
from  the  ftockadc. 

Tlie  country  adjacent  either  to  tne 
eaft  or  weft:  lidc  of  this  lake  is  compofed 
hut  of  an  indifferent  foil,  except  where 
ihiall  brooks   or   rivers  empty  thcmfclves 
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into  it  ;  on  the  banks  of  tliefe  it  is  ex- 
tremely fertile.  Near  the  borders  of  the 
Lake  grow  a  great  number  of  Hind  cher- 
ries, which  arc  not  lefs  remarkable  for 
their  manner  of  growth,  than  for  their  cx- 
qiiifite  flavour.  They  grow  upon  a  fmall 
fhrub  not  more  than  four  feet  high,  tlie 
boughs  of  which  arc  fo  loaded  that  tliey 
lie  in  cl afters  on  the  fand.  As  they 
grow  only  on  the  fimd,  the  warmth  of 
which  probably  contributes  to  bring  them 
to  fuch  perfedtion,  they  are  called  by  the 
French,  cherries  de  fable,  or  fand  cherries. 
The  fize  of  them  does  iiot  exceed  that  of  a 
fmall  muiket  ball,  but  they  are  reckoned 
fuperior  to  any  other  fort  for  the  purpofe 
of  fteeping  in  fpirits.  There  alfo  grow 
around  the  I^ake  goofeberries,  black  cur- 
rants, and  an  abundance  of  juniper;  bear- 
ing great  quantities  of  berries  of  the  fincH: 
fort. 

Sumack   likewife  grows  here  in  great 

^  plenty ;  the    leaf  of  whicli,    gathered  at 

'^lichaelmas  when  it  turns   red,  is  much 

efteemed     by    the    natives.       I'hey   mix 

about  an  equal  quantity  of  it  witii  their 

tobacco,  which  caui'es  it  to  Imoke  plca- 

fantly. 
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laiitly.        Near   this    Lake,    and    Iiulccd 
about  all  the  great  lakes,   is  fouiul  a  kind 
of  willow,  termed   hy   the    French,  hois 
rouge,  in  Englilh  red  wood.      Its   hark, 
when  only  of  one  year's  growth,  is  of  a 
tine  fcark  t  colour,  and  appears  very  beau- 
tiful ;  but  as  it   grows   older,    it  changes 
Into  a   mixture  of   grey   and    red.     Tlie 
llalks  of  this  (lirub  grow  many  of  them 
together,  and   rife  to  the  height  of  fix  or 
light  feet,  the   largefl:  not   exceeding  an 
inch  diameter.     The   bark  being  fcrapcd 
from  the  {licks,   and  dried  and  powdered, 
is  alfo   mixed  by  the   Indians   with  their 
tobacco,    and    is    held    by   them    in   the 
highefl  eftimation  for  their  winter  fmoak- 
ing.      A  weed  that  grows  near  the   great 
lakes,  in    rocky  places,  they  ufe  in    the 
kuumer  feafon.      It  is  called  bv  the  In- 
dians,  Segockimac,  and  creeps  like  a  vine 
oil  the  ground,  fometimes   extending   to 
(ight  or  ten  feet,  and  bearing  a  leaf  about 
the  fize  of  a  filvcr  penny,  nearly  round ; 
it  is  of  the   fubilance  and  colour  of  the 
laurel,  and  is,   like  the  tree  it    refembles, 
an  evergreen.      Tlicfe  leaves,    dried   and 
powdered,  they   likjwlfe  mix  with   their 

tobacco ; 
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tobacco;  and,  as  faid  before,  fmoak  if 
only  during  the  fummer.  By  thefe  three 
fuccedaneums  the  pipes  of  the  Indians  are 
well  fupplied  through  every  feafon  of  the 
year;  and  as  they  are  great  fmoakers,  they 
are;  very  careful  in  properly  gathering  and 
preparing  them. 

,    On  the   20th  of  September  I  left  the 
/Green  Bay,  and  proceeded  up  Fox  River, 
/    flill  in  company  with  the  traders  and  feme 
/      Indians.     On  the   25th  I  arrived  at  the 
f       great  town  of  the  Winnebagoes,   fituated 
on  a  fmall  ifland  juft  as  you  enter  the 
eaft  end  '>f  Lake  Winnebago.     Here  the 
queen  who  prefided  over  this  tribe  inftead 
of  a  Sachem,   received  me  with  great  ci- 
vility, and  entertained  me  in  a  very  dif- 
tinguifhed  manner,  during  the  four  days 
I  continued  with  her. 

The  day  after  my  arrival  1  held  a 
council  With  the  chiefs,  of  whom  I  afk* 
ed  permilfion  to  pafs  through  their  coun- 
try, in  my  way  to  more  remote  nations 
ron  bufinefs  of  importance*  This  wasj 
ifeadily  granted  me,  the  requeft  being 
efteemed  by  them  as  a  great  compliment 
paid  to   their  tribe*     The  Queen  fat  in 
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the  council,  but  only  alked  a  few  quef- 
tionl,  or  gave  fome  trifling  diredions  in 
matters  Relative  to  the  flate;  for  women 
are  never  allowed  to  fit  in  their  councils, 
except  they  happen  to  be  inverted  with 
the  fupreme  authority,  and  then  it  is  not 
Icuftomary  for  them  to  make  any  formal 
fpeeches  as  the  chiefs  do.  She  was  a  very 
ancient  woman,  fmall  in  ftature,  and  not 
much  diftinguiflied  by  her  drefs  from 
feveral  young  women  that  attended  her. 
Thefe  her  attendants  feemed  greatly  pleafed 
whenever  I  (howed  any  tokens  of  refpedt 
|to  their  queen,  particularly  when  I  faluted 
ber,  which  I  frequently  did  to  acquire 
lier  favour.  On  thefe  occalions  the  good 
old  lady  endeavoured  to  afliime  a  juvenile 
aiety,  and  by  her  fmiles  fliowed  fhe 
vas  equally  pleafed  with  the  attention  I 
aid  her. 

The  time  I  tarried  here,  I  employed  in 
flaking  the  heft  obfervations  poffible  on 
k  country,  and  in  collecting  the  moft 
jertain  intelligence  I  could  of  the  origin, 
fnguage,  and  cuftoms  of  this  people.  From 
kfe  enquiries  I  have  realbn  to  conclude. 

It  the  Winnebagoes  originally,  relided  in 
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fome  of  the  provinces  belonging  to  New 
Mexico  ;  and  being  driven  from  theif  na- 
tive country,  either  by  inteftine  divifions, 
or  by  the  extenfion  of  the  Spaniflx  con- 
quers, they  took  refuge  in  thefe  more 
northern  parts  about  a  century  ago. 

My  reafons  for  adopting  this  fuppofition, 
are,  iirft  from  their  unalienable  attach- 
ment to  the  Naudoweffie  Indians  (who, 
they  fiiy,  gave  them  the  earlieft  fuccour 
during  their  emigration)  notwithftanding 
their  prefent  refidence  is  more  than  fix 
hundred  miles  diilant  from  that  people. 

Secondly,   that  their  diale£t  totally  dif- 
fers from  every  other   Indian  nation  yetl 
diicovered  ;  it  being  a  very  uncouth  gut 
tural  jargon,  which   none  of  their  neigb 
hours  will  attempt  to  learn.     They  con 
verfe  with  other  nations  in  the  Chipewa 
tongue,  which   is  the  prevailing  languagi 
throughout  all  the  tribes,  from  the  Mo' 
hawks  of  Canada  to  thofe  who  inhabit  thi 
borders  of  the  Miiliffippi,  and  from  tin 
Hurons  and  Illinois'  to  fuch  as  dwell  ne 
Hudfon's  Bay. 

Thirdly,  from  their  inveterate  hatn 
to  the  Spaniards.  Some  of  them  ii: 
v'^-^^r  ■■      u-  form 
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formed  me  that  they  had  made  many  ex- 
cufions  to  the  fouth-weft,  which  took 
up  feveral  moons.  An  elderly  chief  more 
particularly  acquainted  me,  that  about 
forty- fix  winters  ago,  he  marched,  at  the 
head  of  fifty  warriors,  towards  the  fouth- 
weft,  for  three  moons.  That  during  this 
expedition,  whilft  they  were  croffing  a 
plain,  they  difcovered  a  body  of  men  on 
horfeback,  who  belonged  to  the  Black 
People ;  for  fo  they  call  the  Spaniards. 
As  fodn  as  they  perceived  them,  they  pro- 
ceeded with  caution,  and  concealed  them- 
Ifelves  till  night  came  on  ;  when  they 
drew  fb  near  as  to  be  able  to  difcern  the 
number  and  fituation  of  their  enemies. 
Finding  they  were  not  able  to  cope  with 
fo  great  a  fuperiority  by  day-light,  they 
waited  till  they  had  retired  to  reft ;  when 
Ithey  ru(hed  upon  them,  and,  after  hav- 
liiig  killed  the  greateft  part  of  the  men^ 
Itook  eighty  horles  loaded  with  wliat  they 
[termed  white  ftone.  This  I  fuppofe  to 
pve  been  filver,  as  he  told  me  the  horfes 
pere  (hod  with  it,  and  that  their  bridles 
pere  ornamented  with  the  fame.  When 
ihey  had  fatiated  their  revenge,  they  car- 
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Tied  off  their  fpoil,  and  being  got  fo  far 
as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Spaniards 
that  had  efcaped  their  fury,  they  left  the 
nfeiefs  and  ponderous  burthen,  with  which 
the  horfes  were  loaded,  in  the  woods,  and 
mounting  themfelveSy  in  this  manner  re- 
turned to  their  friends.  The  party  they 
had  thus  defeated,  I  conclude  to  be  the 
caravan  that  annually  conveys  to  Mexico, 
the  filver  which  the  Spaniards  find  in 
great  quantities  on  the  mountains  lying! 
near  the  heads  of  the  Colorado  River :  and 
the  plains  where  the  attack  was  made, 
probably,  fome  they  were  obliged  to  pafs 
over  in  their  way  to  the  heads  of  the  RiJ 
ver  St.  Fee,  or  Rio  del  Nord,  which  falls| 
into  the  Gulph  of  Mexico  to  the  weft  of 
the  Mifliffippi. 

The  Winnebagoes  can  raife  about  two 
hundred  warriors.  Their  town  contains 
about  fifty  houfes,  which  are  ftrongly  builtj 
with  palifades,  and  the  ifland  on  which  iJ 
is  fituated  nearly  fifty  acres.  It  lies  thirtyj 
five  miles,  reckoning  according  to  the  courfJ 
of  the  river,  from  the  Green  Bay. 
!.  The  River,  for  about  four  or  five  mllej 
from  the  Bay,  has  a  gentle  current ;  at'tej 
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that  fpace,  till  you  arrive  at  the  Winne- 
bago Lake,  it  is  full  of  rocks  and  very  ra- 
paid.  At  xpany  places  we  were  obliged  to 
land  our  canoes,  and  carry  them  a  confidcr- 
able  way.  Its  breadth,  in  general,  from 
the  Green  Bay  to  the  Winnebago  Lake,  is 
between  feventy  and  a  hundred  yards :  the 
land  on  its  borders  very  good,  and  thinly 
wooded  with  hickery,  oak,  and  hazel. 

The  Winnebago  Lake  is  about  fifteen 
miles  long  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  fix  miles 
wide.  At  its  fouth-eaft  corner,  a  river 
falls  into  it  that  takes  its  rife  near  fome 
of  the  northern  branches  of  the  Illinois 
River.  This  I  called  the  Crocodile  Ri- 
ver, in  confequence  of  a  ftory  that  pre- 
vails among  the  Indians,  of  their  having 
deftroyed,  in  fome  part  of  it,  an  animal,, 
which  from  their  defcription  muft  be  a 
crocodile  or  an  alligator. 

The  land  adjacent  to  the  Lake  is  very 
fertile,  abounding  with  grapes,  plums,  and. 
other  fruits,  which  grow  fpontaneoufly.. 
The  Winnebagoes  raife  on  it  a  great  quan- 
itity  of  Indian  corn,  beans,  pumpkins, 
|fqua{h,  and  water  melons,  with  fome  to- 
|acco.  The  Lake  itfelf  abounds  with 
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fifli,  and  in  the  fiiU  of  the  year,  with  geefc, 
duoks,  and  teal.  The  latter,  which  refort 
to  it  in  great  numbers,  are  remarkably 
good  and  extremely  fat,  and  are  much  bet- 
ter flavoured  than  thofe  that  are  found 
near  the  fea,  as  they  acquire  their  excefllve 
fatnefs  by  feeding  on  the  wild  rice,  which 
grow  fo  plentifully  in  thefe  parts. 

Having  made  fome  acceptable  prcfents 
to  the  good  old  queen,  and  received  her 
bleffing,  I  left  the  town  of  the  Winne- 
bagoes  on  the  29th  of  September,  and 
about  twelve  miles  from  it  arrived  at  the 
place  where  the  Fox  River  enters  the  Lake 
on  the  north  fide  of  it.  We  proceeded 
"Up  this  fiver,  and  on  the  7th  of  Oftoberl 
reached  the  great  Carrying  Place,  which 
divides  it  from  the  Ouifconfin. 

The  Fox  River,  from   the  Green  Bay| 
to  the  Carrying  Place,  is  about  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  miles.     From  the  Winne-| 
bago  L^ke  to  the  Carrying  Place  the  cur- 
rent is  gentle,  and  the  depth  of  it  confi- 
derable;  notwithftanding  which,  in  fomel 
phces  it  is  \yith  difficulty  that  canoes  car 
pafs,  throu^  the  obftrudtions  they  meet 
with  from  the  rice  ftalks,  which  are  ver) 
"■  '  •  c    -^  ■■  large 
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large  and  thick,  and  grow  here  in  great 
abundance.  The  country  around  it  is 
very  fertile  and  proper  in  the  hlgheft  de- 
gree for  cultivation,  excepting  in  fonne 
places  near  the  River,  where  it  is  rather 
too  low.  It  is  in  no  part  very  woody, 
and  yet  can  iupply  fufficient  to  anfwer  the 
demands  of  any  number  of  inhabitants. 
This  river  is  the  greatefl  refort  for  wild 
fowl  of  every  kind  that  I  met  with  in  the 
whole  courfe  of  my  travels ;  frequently  the 
fun  would  be  obfcured  by  them  for  fome 
minutes  together.  *^ 

About  forty  miles  up  this  river,  from 
the  great  town  of  the  Winnebagoes,  ftands 
a  fmaller  town  belonging  to  that  nation. 

Deer  and  bears  are  very  numerous  In 
thefe  parts,  and  a  great  many  beavers  and 
other  furs  are  taken  on  the  ftreams  that 
empty  themfelves  into  this  river. 

The  River  \  am  treating  of,  is  remark- 
able for  having  bee'n,  about  eighty  years 
ago,  the  refidence  of  the  united  bands  of 
the  Ottigaumles  and  the  Saukies,  whom 
the  French  had  nicknamed,  according  to 
their  wonted  cuftom,  Dcs  Sacs  and  Des 
Reynards,  the  Sacks  and  the  Foxes,  of 
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whom  the  following  anecdote  was  related 
to  me  by  an  Indian. 

About  fixty  years  ago,  the  French 
miffionaries  and  traders  having  receive^ 
many  infults  from  thefe  people,  a  party 
of  French  and  Indians  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Morand  marched  to  re- 
venge their  wrongs.  The  captain  fet  out 
from  the  Green  Bay  in  the  winter,  when 
they  were  unfufpicious  of  a  vifit  of  this 
kind,  and  purfuing  his  route  over  the  fnow 
to  their  villages,  which  lay  about  fifty 
miles  up  the  Fox  River,  came  upon  them 
by  furprize.  Unprepared  as  they  were, 
he  found  them  an  eafy  conqueft,  and 
consequently  killed  or  took  prifoners  the 
greateft  part  of  them.  On  the  return  of 
the  French  to  the  Green  Bay,  one  of  the 
Indian  chiefs  in  alliance  with  them,  who 
had  a  confiderable  band  of  the  prifoners 
under  his  care,  flopped  to  drink  at  a 
brook ;  in  the  mean  time  his  companions 
went  on :  which  being  obferved  by  one 
of  the  women  whom  they  had  made  cap- 
tive, Ihe  fuddenly  feized  him  with  both 
her  hands,  whilft  he  ftooped  to  drink, 
by  an  exquifitely  fufceptible  part,  and  held 


him 


him  faft  till  he  expired  on  thefpot.  As 
the  chief,  from  the  extreme  torture  he 
fufFered,  was  unable  to  call  out  to  his 
friends,  or  to  give  any  alarm,  the};  paffed 
on  without  knowing  what  had  happened ; 
and  the  woman  having  cut  the  bands  of 
thofe  of  her  fellow  prifoners  who  were 
in  the  rear,  with  them  made  her  efcape. 
This  heroine  was  ever  after  treated  by  her 
nation  as  their  deliverer,  and  made  a  chief- 
efs  in  her  own  ri£'  t,  with  liberty  to  en- 
tail the  fame  honour  on  her  defcendants : 
an  unufujal  diftindlion,  and  permitted  only 
on  extraordinary  occafions. 

About  twelve  miles  before  I  reached  the 
Carrying  Place,  I  oblerved  feveral  fmall 
mountains  which  extended  quite  to  it. 
Thefe  ii)de,ed  would  only  be  efteemed  as 
molehills  when  compared  with  thofe  on  the 
I  back  of  the  colonies,  but  as  they  were  the 
jfirft  I  had  (eeii  fince  my  leaving  Niagara, 
a  track  of  nearly  eleven  hundred  miles,  J 
1  could  not  leave  them  unnoticed. 

The  Fox   River,  where  it  enters  the    | 
I  Winnebago   Lake,    is   about  fifty    yard*   ' 
wide,    but  it    gradually  decreafes  to  the 
[Carrying  Place,  where  it  is  no  more  than 
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iive  ynrds  over,  except  in  a  Yew  places 
where  it  widens  into  fmall  lakes,  though 
flill  of  a  confiderable  depth.  I  cannot  re- 
collcill  any  thing  elic  that  is  remarkable  in 
this  River,  except  that  it  lb  lerpcntlnes  for 
£ve  miles,  as  only  to  gain  in  that  place 
one  quarter  of  a  mile. 

The  Carrying  Place   between  the  Fox 
and  Ouifconfin  Rivers  is  in  breadth  not 
more    than    a    mile  and    three    quarters, 
though  in  fome  maps  it  is  fo  delineated  as 
to  appear  to  be  ten  miles.     And  here  I 
1  cannot  help  remarking,  that  all  the  maps 
/of  thefe  parts,  I  have  ever  fcen,  are  very 
erroneous.     The  rivers  in  general  are  de- 
fcribed  as   running  in  different  diredions 
from    what  they   really  do ;    and   many 
branches  of  them,  particularly  of  the  Mif- 
liilippi,  omitted.    The  diftances  of  places,  I 
likewife,  are  greatly  mifreprefcnted.  Whe- 
ther this  is  done  by  the  French  geogra- 
phers   (for  the  Englilh   maps  are  all  co- 
pied from   theirs)  through  defign,  or  fori 
want  of  a  juft  knowledge  of  the  country,! 
1  cannot  fay ;  but  I  am  fatisfied  that  tra-( 
vellers  who  depend  upon  them  in  the  parts 
I  vifited,  will  find  themfelves  much  at 
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lofs.  Having  furveyed  with  the  greateft 
eare,  every  country  through  which  I 
pafl'ed,  I  can  aflert  that  the  plan  prefixed 
to  this  work  is  drawn  with  much  greater 
precifion  than  any  extant. 

Near  one  half  of  the  way,  between 
the  rivers,  is  a  morafs  overgrown  with  a 
kind  of  long  grafs,  the  reft  of  it  a  plain, 
with  fome  few  oak  and  pine  trees  grow- 
ing thereon.  I  obferved  here  a  great 
number  of  rattle-fnakcs.  Monf.  Pinni- 
fance,  a  Frencli  trader,  told  me  a  remark- 
able ftory  concerning  one  of  thefe  rep- 
tiles, of  which  he  faid  he  was  an  eye- 
witnefs.  An  Indian,  belonging  to  the 
Mcnomonie  nation,  having  taken  one  of 
them,  found  means  to  tame  it ;  and  wheni 
he  had  done  this,  treated  it  as  a  Deity  ; 
calling  it  his  Great  Father,  and  carry- 
ing it  with  him  in  a  box  wherever  he 
went.  This  the  Indian  had  done  for  fe- 
veral  fummcrs,  when  Monf.  Pinnifance 
accidentally  met  with  him  at  this  Carry- 
ing Place,  juft  as  he  was  fetting  off  for  a 
winter's  hunt.  The  French  gentleman 
was  furprized,  one  day,  to  fee  the  Indian 
place  the  box  which  contained  his  god  on 
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the  ground,  and  opening  the  door  givo 
him  his  liberty  ;  telling  him,  whilfl  he 
did  it,  to  be  fure  and  return  by  the  time 
,  he  himfelf  (hould  come  back,  which  was 
to  be  in  the  month  of  May  following, 
As  this  was  but  Odober,  Monfieur  told 
the  Indian,  whofe  limplicity  aftonifhed 
him,  that  he  fancied  he  might  wait  long 
enough  when  May  arrived,  for  the  arrival 
of  his  great  father.  The  Indian  was  fo 
confident  of  his  creature's  obedience,  that 
he  ofFervid  to  \zy  the  Frenchman  a  wager 
of  two  gallons  of  rum,  that  at  the  time 
appointed  he  would  come  and  crawl  into 
his  box.  This  was  agreed  on,  and  tbc 
fecond  week  In  May  following  fixed  for 
the  determination  of  the  wager.  At  that 
period  they  both  met  there  again ;  when 
the  Indian  fet  down  his  box,  and  called 
for  his  great  father.  The  fnake  heard 
him  not ;  and  the  tir^ie  beiiig  now  ex- 
pired, he  acknowledged  that  he  had  lofl. 
however,  without  feeming  to  be  dif- 
couraged,  he  offered  to  double  the  bett  if 
his  great  father  came  not  within  two 
days  more.  This  was  further  agreed  on  ; 
when  behold   on  the  fecond  day,  about 
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one  o*clock,  the  fnake  arrived,  and,  of  his 
own  accord,  crawled  into  the  box,  which 
was  placed  ready  for  him.  The  French 
gentleman  vouched  for  the  truth  of  this 
ilory,  and  from  the  accounts  I  have  often 
received  of  the  docility  of  thofe  creatures, 
I  fee  no  reafon  to  doubt  his  veracity. 

I  obferved  that   the  main  body  of  the 
Fox    River  came    from  the    fouth-weft, 
that  of  the   Ouifconfin  from  the  north- 
eaft;    and    alfo   that  fome  of  the   fmall 
branches  of  thefe  two  rivers,  in  defcend- 
ing   into   them,  doubled,    within   a  few 
feet  of  each  other,  a  little  to  the  fouth 
of  the  Carrying  Place.     That  two  fuch 
Rivers  fhould  take  their  rife  fo  near  each 
other,    and   after  running   fuch  different 
courfes,    empty   themfelves   into   the  fea 
at  a  diftancfc  fo  amazing  (for  the  former 
having  pafl'ed  through  leveral  great  lakes, 
and  run  upwards  of  two  thoufand  miles, 
falls  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and 
the  other,    after  joining   the    MiififTippi, 
and   having    run     an    equal    number    of 
miles,  difembogues  itfelf  into  the  Gulph 
of  Mexico)  is   an  inflance  Icarcely  to  be 
met  in  the  extenfivG  continent  of  North 

America. 
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America,  I  had  an  opportunity  the  year 
followhig,  of  making  the  fame  obfer- 
vations  on  the  affinity  of  various  head 
branches  of  the  waters  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  tlie  Miffiflippi  to  each  other; 
and  now  bring  them  as  a  proof,  that  the 
opinion  of  thofe  geographers,  who  aflert, 
that  rivers  taking  their  rife  fo  near  each 
other,  muft  fpring  from  the  fame  fource, 
is  erroneous.  For  I  perceived  a  vifibly 
diftindt  feparation  in  all  of  them,  notwith- 
flanding,  in  fome  places,  they  approached 
fb  near,  that  I  could  have  flepped  from 
one  to  the  other. 

On  the  8th  of  0<^obcr  we  got  ou*  ca- 
noes  into  tlie  Ouifconfin  River,  which  at 
this  place  is  more  than  a  hundred  yards 
wide  ;  and  the  next  day  arrived  at  the 
Great  Town  of  the  Saukies.  This  is  the 
largefl  and  beft  built  Indian  town  I  ever 
faw.  It  contauis  about  ninety  houfes,  each 
large  enough  for  feveral  families.  Thefe 
are  built  of  hewn  plank  neatly  jointed, 
and  covered  with  bark  fo  com.pa£lly  as  to 
keep  out  the  mofl  penetrating  rains.  Be- 
fore the  doors  are  placed  comfortable  fheds, 
ifi  which  the  inhabitants  (it,  when  the 
weather  will   permit,    and    fmoak   their 

pipes. 
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pipes.  The  flreets  are  regular  and  fpa- 
lous ;  fo  that  it  appears  more  like  a  civi- 
lized town  than  the  abode  of  favages.  The 
land  near  the  town  is  very  good.  la  their 
plantations,  which  lie  adjacent  to  their 
houles,  and  which  are  neatly  laid  out, 
they  raife  great  quantities  of  Indian  corn, 
beans,  melons,  &:c.  {o  that  this  place  is 
cfteemed  the  beft  market  for  traders  to  fur- 
nilh  themfelves  with  provifions,  of  any 
within  eight  hundred  miles  of  it. 

The  Saukies  can  raile  about  three  hun- 
dred v/arriors,  who  are  generally  employed 
every  fummer  in  making  incurlions  into 
the  territories  of  the  Illinois  and  Pawnee 
nations,  from  whence  they  return  with  a 
great  number  of  flavor.  But  thofe  people 
frequently  retaliate,  and,  ir  their  turn,  de- 
ftroy  many  of  the  Saukies,  which  I  judge  to 
be  the  reafon  that  they  increale  no  fafter. 

Whilft  I  {laid  here,  I  took  a  view  of 
fome  mountains  that  lie  about  fifteen  miles 
to  the  fouthward,  and  abound  in  lead  ore. 
1  afcended  one  of  the  highefh  of  thefe,  and 
had  an  extenfive  view  of  the  country.  For 
many  miles  nothing  was  to  be  feen  but 
lefl'er  mountains,  which  appeared  at  a  dif- 
ilance  like  haycocks,  they  bs^ing  free  from 
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trees.  Only  a  few  groves  of  hickery,  and 
ftunted  oaks,  covered  fome  of  the  vallies. 
So  plentiful  is  lead  here,  that  I  faw  large 
quantities  of  it  lying  about  the  ftreets  in 
the  town  belonging  to  the  Saukies,  and 
It  feemed  to  be  as  good  as  the  produce  of 
other  countries. 

On  the  I  oth  of  Odober  we  proceeded 
down  the  river,  and  the  next  day  resched 
the  firft  town  of  the  Ottigaumies.     This 
town  contained  about  fifty  houfes,  but  we 
found  moft  of  them  deferted,  on  account 
of  an  epidemical  diforder  that  had  lately 
raged  among  them,  and  carried  off  more 
than  one  half  of  the  inhabitants.     The 
greater  part  of  thofe  who  furvived  had  re- 
tired into  the  woods,  to  avoid  the  contagion. 
On   the  15  th  we  entered  that  exten- 
five  river  the  Mlffiffippi.     The  Ouifcon-j 
fin,  from  the  Carrying  Place  to  the  part 
where  it  falls  into   the  Miffiflippi,  flows 
with  a  fmooth  but  a  ftrong  current;   the 
water    of   it    is    exceedingly   clear,    and 
through  it  you  may  perceive  a  fine  and 
fandy  bottom,  tolerably  free  from  rocks. 
In  it  are  a  few  iflands,   the  foil  of  which 
appeared  to  be  good,    though  fomewhat 
woody.      The    land    near  the  river  alfo 
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feemed  to  be,  in  general,  excellent ;  but 
that  at  a  diftance  is  very  full  of  moun- 
tains, where  it  is  faid  there  are  many  lead 

mines. 

About  five  miles  from  the  junction  of 
[h  rivers,  I  obferved  the  ruins  of  a  large 
town   in  a  very   pleafmg  iituation.     On 
enquiring    of  the    neighbouring    Indians 
why  it  was  thus   deferted,  I  was  inform- 
ed, that  about  thirty  years  ago,  the  Great 
Spirit  had   appeared  on  the  top  of  a  py- 
ramid   of   rocks,    which   lay  at   a    little 
diftance  from  it,   towards  the  weft,  and 
warned    them  to   quit  their  habitations ; 
for  the   land   on  which   they  were   built 
belonged    to    him,  and   he   had    occafion 
for  It.     As  a  proof  that   he,  who  gave 
them  thefe  orders,  was  really  the  Great 
Spirit,  he  further  told  them,  that  the  grafs 
(hould    immediately   fpring   up  on   thole 
lovvaBvery  rocks   from  whence  he  now  addrefl- 
theled  them,  which    they   knew  to   be  bare 
and  Band  barren.      The    Indians   obeyed,    and 
andBfoon  after  difcovered  that  this  miraculous 
)cks.  Balteratlon  had  taken  place.     They  fhewed 
hich  Bme  the  fpot,   but  the  growth  of  the  grais 
ivhatBappeared  to  be  no  ways  fupernatural.      I 
alio  Bapprehend  this  to   have  been  a  ftratagem 
;medB  D  of 
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of  the  French  or  Spaniards  to  aniwer  fome 
felfiih  view;  but  in  what  manner  they 
effefted  their  purpofes  I  know  not. 

This  people,  foon  after  their  removal, 

/built  a  town  on  the  bank  of  the  Mifliffippi, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Ouifconfin,  at  a 
place  called  by  the  French  La  Prairies  leg 
rhiens,  which  fignifies  the  Dog  Plains; 
it  is  a  large  town,    and  contains  about 
three, hundred  families ;  the  houfes  are  well 
built  after  the  Indian  manner,    and  plea- 
fantly   (ituated  on  a  very  rich  foil,  from 
which   they  raife  every  neceffary  of  life 
in  great  abundance.     I   faw    here  many 
bcrfes  of  a  good  lize  and   (hape.     This 
town  is  the  great  mart,  where  all  the  ad- 
jacent .tribes,   and  even    thofe    who   in- 
habit the   moft  remote   branches  of  thel 
Mifliffippi,    annually  aflemble   about  the 
latter  end  of  May,  bringing  with  theml 
their   furs  to   difpofe  of   to  the   traders.! 
But  it  is  not  always  that  they  concludel 
th^ir  fale  here ;  this  is  determined  by  al 
general  council  of  the   chiefs,  who  con-[ 
fult  whether  it  would  be  more  conducive 
to  their  intereft,  to  fell  their  goods  at  this 
place,   or  cany  them  on  to  Louifiana,  011 
Michillimackinac.     According  to  the  de] 
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clfion  of  this  council  they  either  pro- 
ceed further,  or  return  to  their  different 
homes. 

The  Miffiffippi,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Ouifconfin,  near  which  ftands  a  mountain 
of  conliderable  height,  is  about  half  a 
mile  over ;,  but  oppofite  to  tiie  laft  nien- 
tioned  town  it  appears  to  be  more  than 
a  mile  wide,  and  full  of  iflands,  the  foil 
of  which  is  extraordinary  rich,  and  but 
thinly  wooded. 

A  little   farther  to  the  weft,  on    the 

contrary  fide,  a  fmall  river   falls  into  the 

iMiffiffippi,  which  the  French  call  Lc  Jaun 

I  Riviere,  or  the  Yellow  River.      Here  the 

I  traders  who  had  accompanied  me  hitherto, 

took  up  their  refidence  for  the  winter.      I 

then  bought  a  canoe,   and  with  two  ler- 

vants,    one  a    French  Canadian  and  the 

other  a  Mohawk  of  Canada,  on'  the  19th 

I  proceeded  up  the  Miffiflippi. 

About  ten  days  after  I  had  parted  from 
I  the  traders,  I  landed  as  I  ufually  did  every 
evening,  and  having  pitched  my  tent,  I 
ordered  my  men,  when  night  came  on, 
Ito  lay  themfelves  down  to  fleep.  By  a 
llight  that  I  kept  burning  I  then  fat  down 
|to  copy  the  minutes   I  had   taken  in  the 
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courfe  of  the  preceding  day.      About  ten 
o'clock,  having  juft  finiflied   my  memo- 
randums, I  Hepped  out  of  my   tent  to 
fee  what  weather  it  was.     As  I  caft  mv 
eyes  towards  the  bank  of  the   river,    I 
thought  I   fdw  by  the  light  of  the  ftars 
which  fhone  bright,  fomething   that  had 
the  appearance  of  a  herd  of  beads  coming 
down  a  defcent  at  fome  diftance ;  whilft 
I  was  wondering  what  they  could  be,  one 
of  the  number  fuddenly  fprung  up  and  dlf- 
covered  to  me  the  form  of  a  man.     In  an 
Inftant  they  were  all  on  their  legs,  and  I 
could  count  about  ten  or  twelve  of  them 
running  towards  me.      I  immediately  re- 
entered the  tent,   and  awaking  my  men, 
ordered  them  to  take  their  arms,  and  fol- 
low me.     As  my  firft  apprehenfions  were 
for  my  canoe,  I   ran  to  the  water's  fidej 
and  found  a  party  of  Indians  (for  fuch 
now  difcovered  them  to  be)  on  the  polni 
of  plundering  it.     Before  I  reached  then: 
I  commanded  my  men   not  to  fire  till 
had  given  the  word,  being  unwilling  ti 
begin  hoftilities  unlefs  occafion  abfolutel 
required.      I    accordingly  advanced  wit 
relblution,  clofe   to   the    points   of  die 
i pears,  they  had    no  other  weapons,  ai; 
'     -t  brandlihii 
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biandlfliing  my  hanger,  afked  them  with 
a  ftern  voice,  what  they  wanted.  They 
were  ftaggered  at  this,  and  perceiving 
they  were  like  to  meet  with  a  warm  re- 
ception, turned  about  and  precipitately 
retreated.  We  purfued  them  to  an  ad- 
jacent wood,  which  they  entered,  and  we 
law  no  more  of  them.  However,  for 
fear  of  their  return,  we  watched  alt.r- 
iiately  during  the  remainder  of  the  night. 
The  next  day  my  fcrvants  were  under 
great  apprehenfions,  and  earneftly  en- 
treated me  to  return  to  the  traders  we 
had  lately  left.  But  I  told  them,  that  if 
they  would  not  be  efteemed  old  women 
(a  term  of  the  greateft  reproach  among 
the  Indians)  they  muft  follow  me ;  for  I 
was  determined  to  purfue  my  intended 
route,  as  an  Englifliman,  when  once  en- 
gaged in  an  adventure,  never  retreated. 
On  this  they  got  into  the  canoe,  and  I 
walked  on  the  Ihore  to  guard  them  from 
any  further  attack.  The  party  of  In- 
dians who  had  thus  intended  to  plunder 
me,  I  afterwards  found  to  be  fome  of 
thofe  ftraggling  bands,  that  having  been 
Idriven  from  among  the  different  tribes  to 
Iwhich   they  belonged  for  various  crimes, 
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now  aflbciated  theml'elves  together,  and, 
living  by  plunder,  prove  very  trouble- 
fome  to  travellers  who  pafs  this  way ;  nor 
are  even  Indians  of  every  tribe  fpared  hv 
them.  The  traders  had  before  cautioned 
me  to  be  upon  my  guard  againft  tliem, 
and  I  would  repeat  the  fame  caution  to 
thofe  whofe  bufinefs  might  call  them  into 
thefe  parts. 

On  the    firft  of  November   I    arrived 
at  Lake   Pepin,  which   is   rather  an   ex- 
tended part  of  the  River  Mifliflippi,  that 
the  French  have  thus  denominated,  about 
two    hundred    miles   from    the  Ouifcon- 
fin.      The    Miffiflippi    below   this   Lake 
flows   with   a    gentle    current,    but  the 
breadth   of  it  is  very  uncertain,  in  fome 
places   it   being    upwards   of  a  mib,    in 
others    not  more  than  a  quarter.      This 
River  has  a  range   of  mountains  on  each  i 
lide  throughout  the  whole  of  the  way; 
which   in  particular  parts  approach   near  I 
to  it,  in  others   lie  at  a  greater   diftance. 
The   land  betwixt   the  mountains,    and  I 
on  their  fides,  is  generally  covered  with 
grafs  with  a   few   groves  of  trees   inter- 
iperled,  near   which  large  droves  of  deerl 
m\d  elk  are  frequently  {g^h  feeding.     Iiil 
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many  places  pyramids  of  rocks  appeared, 
refembling  old  ruinous  towers;  at  others 
amazing  precipices ;  and  what  is  very  re- 
markable, whilfl  this  fcene  prefented  it- 
fclf  on  one  fide,  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
fame  mountain  was  covered  with  the 
fineft  herbage,  which  gradually  afcended 
to  its  fummit.  From  thence  the  moft 
beautiful  and  extenfive  profpedt  that  ima- 
gination can  form  opens  to  your  view. 
Verdant  plains,  fruitful  meadows,  nume- 
rous iflands,  and  all  thefe  abounding  with 
a  variety  of  trees  that  yield  amazing  . 
quantities  of  fruit,  without  care  or  cul- 
tivation, fuch  as  the  nut-tree,  the  maple 
which  produces  fugar,  vines  loaded  with 
rich  grapes,  and  plum-trees  bending  un- 
der their  blooming  burdens,  but  above 
all,  the  fine  River  flowing  gently  beneath, 
and  reaching  as  far  as  the  eye  can  extend, 
by  turns  attrad  your  admiration  and  excite 
your  wonder. 

The  Lake  is  about  twenty  miles  long 
and  near  fix  in  breadth  ;  in  fome  places 
it  is  very  deep,  and  abounds  with  various 
kinds  of  fi(h.  Great  numbers  of  fowl 
frequent  alfo  this  Lake  and  rivers  adjacent, 
fuch  as  ilorks,  fwans,  geefe,  brants,  and 
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ducks  :  and  in  the  groves  are  found  great 
plenty  of  turkeys  and  partridges.  On  the 
plains  are  the  largell  buffaloes  of  any  in 
America.  Here  1  obfcrved  the  ruins  of  a 
French  fav5lory,  where  it  is  faid  Captai/i 
St.  Pierre  relided,  and  carried  on  a  very 
great  trade  with  the  NaudowefTies,  before 
the  reduclion  of  Canada. 
*■'  About  fixty  miles  below  this  Lake  is 
a  mountain  remarkably  lituated ;  for  it 
{lands  by  itfelf  exa6lly  in  the  middle  of 
the  River,  and  looks  as  If  it  had  flidden 
from  the  adjacent  fhore  into  the  ftream. 
It  cannot  be  termed  an  ifland,  as  it  rifes 
immediately  from  the  brink  of  the  water 
to  a  coiiiiderable  height.  Both  the  In- 
dians and  the  French  call  it  the  Mountain 
in  the  River. 

One  day  having  landed  on  the  fhore  of 
the  Miffiffippi,  fome  miles  below  Lake 
Pepin,  whilft  my  attendants  were  pre- 
paring my  dinner,  I  walked  out  to  take 
a  view  of  the  adjacent  country.  I  had 
not  proceeded  far,  before  I  came  to  a  I 
fme,  level,  open  plain,  on  which  I  per- 
ceived at  a  little  diftance,  a  partial  ele- 
vation that  had  the  appearance  of  an  in-i 
rrenchmcnt.      On   a  nearer  infpedion  ll 
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had  greater  realbii  to  fuppofe  that  it  had 
really  been  intended  for  this  many  cen- 
turies ago.  Notwithftanding  it  was  now 
covered  with  grafs,  I  could  plainly  dif- 
cern  that  it  had  once  been  a  breaft-work 
of  about  four  feet  in  height,  extending 
the  beft  part  of  a  mile,  and  fufficiently  ca- 
J)acious  to  cover  five  thoufand  men.  Its 
form  was  fomewhat  circular,  and  its  flanks 
reached  to  the  River.  Though  much  de- 
faced by  time,  every  angle  was  diftlnguifh- 
able,  and  appeared  as  regular,  and  fafhion- 
cd  with  as  much  military  Ikill,  as  if  plan- 
ned by  Vauban  himfelf.  The  ditch  was 
not  vilible,  but  I  thought  on  examining 
more  curioufly,  that  I  could  perceive 
there  certainly  had  been  one.  From  its 
fituation  alfo,  I  am  convinced  that  it 
muft  have  been  defigned  for  this  purpofe. 
It  fronted  the  country,  and  the  rear  was 
covered  by  the  River ;  nor  was  there  any 
rlfing  ground  for  a  confiderable  way  that 
commanded  it  ;  a  few  ftraggling  oaks 
were  alone  to  be  feen  near  it.  In  many 
places  fmall  tracks  were  worn  acrofs  it 
by  the  feet  of  the  elks  and  deer,  and 
from  the  depth  of  the  bed  of  earth  by 
which  it  was  covered,  I  was  able  to  draw 
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certain  conclufioiiR  of  its  great  antiquity. 
I  examined  all  the  angles  nnd  every  part 
with  grcHt  attention,  an'!  have  otttn 
hlanu'ii  mylelf  linoe,  tor  not  encampinir 
on  the  rpot,  nnd  drawing;  an  cxad  plan  of 
it.  To  (hew  thiit  this  diMcription  is  not 
ihc  oillpring  of  a  heated  iinaj^i nation,  or 
the  chiiuerical  tale  of  a  niillakcn  travil- 
Icr,  1  tind  on  enquiry  lincc  my  return, 
that  Monti  St.  I'icrre  and  ibvcral  traiki,^ 
have,  at  dilKrcnt  timea,  taken  notice  of 
liinilar  appearances,  on  which  they  have 
iornud  the  lame  conjeihues,  hut  without 
examining  them  U  minutely  a»  1  did. 
How  n  work  of  thiti  kind  could  exiil  in 
n  country  that  has  hitherto  (according  to 
the  general  received  opinion)  hcen  tlu: 
ieat  ot  war  to  untutored  Indians  alone, 
whole  whole  Hock  of  military  knovvleilgc 
has  only,  till  within  two  centuries,  a- 
niountcd  to  drawing  the  how,  and  whole 
only  breaA-work  even  at  ])rclent  is  the 
thicket,  I  know  not.  I  have  given  is 
txniX  an  account  us  pofliblc  ot  this  fin- 
gidar  appearance,  aiul  leave  to  tuturc  ex- 
plorers of  thefe  dilhuit  regions  to  ilil- 
cover  whether  it  is  a  producMlon  of  n,i- 
lurc  or  art.      IVrhaps   the  iiints  1  have 
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here  pivcn  might  Icml  to  a  more  perft\*!l 
liivt ili[;atioi»  ot  it,  ami  give  us  very  ilif- 
tcirnt  ivKns  ol'  the  ancient  llatc  of  realms 
that  wo  at  prciiiit  hilicvc  to  have  been 
from  the  carhtil  period  only  the  liabittt* 
tioiis  oi  lavages, 

The  MiHiilippl,  as  far  as  the  eti- 
trance  of  the  Rivi  r  St.  Croix,  thirty  miles 
ahove  LaKe  IVpin,  is  very  full  of  illaiidsj 
liane  of  which  are  of  a  conliJcrable 
JcngtJi.  On  the(e,  alio,  grow  great  num- 
bers of  the  mnpl»  Of  lisgar  tree,  and 
around  tliem  vines  loaded  with  grapes 
creeping  to  their  very  tops.  From  the 
Lake  upwards  few  mourilaiuH  arc  to  bft 
ftvn,  and  thofc  hut  fn\all.  Near  the  Ri- 
ver St.  Croix  relide  three  bauds  oi'  the 
Nawdowullic  Indians,  called  the  Kivcr 
liandii. 

This  nation  is  compolid,  at  prclent, 
of  eleven  bands.  They  wtM'C  originally 
twelve  ;  but  the  Aflinipoils  foinc  yearn 
iigo  revolting,  and  Separating  themlelvca 
jVoni  the  others,  there  remain  only  at 
this  time  eleven.  Thole  I  met  here  arc 
tiruicd  the  River  Hands;  becaule  they 
ihicHy  dwell  near  the  hanks  of  this  Ri- 
ver;   the  other  eight  arc  generally   dif* 
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tuiguidied  by  the  title  of  the  Naudoweflics 
ot'  the  Plains,  and  inhabit  a  country  that 
lies  more  to  the  weflward.  The  names 
of  the  fornier  are  the  Nehogatawonahs, 
the  Mawtawbauntovvahs,  and  the  Shahf- 
weentowahs,  and  confifl  of  about  four 
hundred  warriors. 

A  little  before  I  met  with  thefe  three 
bands  1  fell  in  with  a  party  of  the  Maw- 
tawbauntowahs,  amounting  to  forty  war- 
riors and  their  famiUes.  With  thefe  I 
relided  a  day  or  two,  during  which  time 
five  or  lix  of  their  number,  who  had  been 
out  cii  an  excurfion,  returned  in  great 
haftc,  and  acquainted  their  companions 
that  a  large  party  of  the  Chipcway  war- 
riors, "  enough,"  as  they  exprefled  them- 
felves,  *'  to  fwallow  them  all  up,"  were 
clofe  at  their  heels,  and  on  the  point  of 
attacking  their  little  camp.  The  chiefs 
applied  to  me,  and  defired  I  would  put 
mylelf  at  their  head,  and  lead  them  out 
to  oppofe  their  enemies.  As  I  was  a 
ftrangcr,  and  unwilling  to  excite  the  an- 
ger of  either  nation,  I  knew  not  how  to 
atft ;  and  never  found  myfelf  in  a  greater 
dilemma.  Had  1  refufcd  to  affill:  the 
Naudoweiiics  1  ihould  have  drawn  011 
I  ,  mylelt 
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niyfelf  their  difpleafure,  or  had  I  met 
the  Chlpeways  with  hoftile  intentions,  I 
ihould  have  made  that  people  my  foes, 
and  had  I  been  fortunate  enough  to  have 
efcaped  their  arrows  at  this  time,  on  fome 
future  occafion  fliould  probably  have  expe- 
rienced the  feverity  of  their  revenge.  In 
this  extremity  I  chofe  the  middle  courfe, 
and  defired  that  the  Naudoweffies  would 
fufFer  me  to  meet  them,  that  I  might  en- 
deavour to  avert  their  fury.  To  this  they 
relu£lantly  affented,  being  perfuaded,  from 
the  inveteracy  which  had  long  prevailed 
between  them,  that  my  remonftrances 
would  be  in  vain. 

Taking  my  Frenchman  with  me,  who 
could  fpeak  their  language,  1  haftened 
towards  the  place  where  the  Chipeways 
were  fuppofed  to  be.  The  NaudowefHes 
during  this  kept  at  a  diftance  behind.  As 
I  approached  them  with  the  pipe  of  peace, 
a  fmall  party  of  their  chiefs,  confiding 
of  about  eight  or  ten,  came  in  a  friend- 
ly manner  towards  me  ;  v/ith  whom,  by 
means  of  my  interpreter,  I  held  ^  long 
converfation  ;  the  refult  of  which  was, 
that  their  rancour  being  by  my  per- 
luafions  in  fome  meafure  mollified,  they 
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agreed  to  return  back  without  accompllflv 
ing  their  favage  purpofes.  During  our  dif- 
courfe  1  could  perceive,  as  they  lay  fcat- 
tered  about,  that  the  party  was  very  ni>- 
merous,  and  many  of  them  armed  with 
mufkets. 

Having  happily  fuccecded  in  my  un- 
dertaking, 1  returned  without  delay  to 
the  Naudowelfies,  and  defired  they  would 
inftantly  remove  their  camp  to  fome  other 
part  of  the  country,  left  their  enemies 
Ihould  repent  of  the  promife  they  had 
given,  and  put  their  intentions  in  exe- 
cution. They  accordingly  followed  my 
advice,  and  immediately  prepared  to  ftrike 
their  tents.  Whllft  they  were  doing  this 
they  loaded  me  with  thanks  ;  and  when 
I  had  feei\  them  on  board  their  canoes  I 
purfued  my  route. 

To  this  adventure  I  was  chiefly  indebt- 
ed for  the  friendly  reception  I  afterwards 
met  with  from  the  Naudoweflies  of  the 
Plains,  and  for  the  refpedl  and  honours  1 
received  during  my  abode  among  them. 
And  when  I  arrived  many  months  after 
at  the  Chipeway  village,  near  tne  Otto- 
waw  lakes,  I  found  that  my  fame  had 
reached  that  place  before  mc.     The  chiefs 
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recived    me   with   great   cordiality,    and 
the  elder  part  of  them   thanked  me  for 
the  mifchief  I  had  prevented.     They  in- 
formed me,  that  the  war  between  their 
nation  and  the  Naudoweflies  had  conti- 
nued without  interruption  for  more  than 
forty  winters.   That  they  had  long  wiHied 
to  put  an  end  to  it,  but   this  was  gene- 
rally prevented  by  the  young  warriors  of 
either  nation,  who  could  not  reftrain  their 
ardour  when  they  met.     They  faid,  they 
Hiould    be  happy    if  feme   chief  of  the 
fame  pacific  difpofition  as  myfelf,  and  who 
poflefled  an  equal  degree  of  refolution  and 
coolnefs,  would  fettle  in  the  country  be- 
tween the  two  nations  ;  for  by  the  inter- 
ference of  fuch  a  perfon  an  accommodation, 
which  on  their  parts  they  fincerely  defir- 
ed,  might  be  brought  about.     As  I  did 
not  meet  any  of  the  Naudoweflies  after- 
wards, I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  for- 
warding fo  good  a  work. 

About  thirty  miles  below  the  Falls  of 
St.  Anthony,  at  which  I  arrived  the  tenth 
c  Bilay  after  1  left  left  Lake  Pepin,  is  a  re- 
Imarkable  cave  of  an  amazing  depth.  The 
1  illiidians  term  it  Wakon-teebe,  that  is, 
•  fs  W^^  Dwelling  of  the  Great  Spirit.  The 
ived"  entrance 
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entrance  into  it  is  about  ten  feet  wide, 
the    height    of  it   five  feet.      The   arch 
within  is  near  fifteen   feet  high  and  about 
thirty  feet  broad.      The  bottom  of  it  coii- 
fifts  of  fine   clear  fand.      About  twenty 
feet  from  the  entrance  begins  a  lake,  the 
water  of  which   is  tranfparent,    and  ex- 
tends  to    an    unfearchable   diftance ;    for 
the  darknefs  of  the  cave  prevents  all  at- 
tempts to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  it.     I 
threw  a  fmall  pebble  towards  the  interior  m^^  chiefs   mee 
parts  of  it  with  my  utmoft   flrength ;  1  m^d  to  fettle  alJ 
could  hear  that  it  fell   into   the   water,  Buing  rummer, 
and  notwithftanding  it  was  of  fo  fmall  a  I  Ten  miJes  be 
fize,  it  caufed  an  aftonifhing  and  horrible B"0^7  the  River 
noife  that   reverberated  through   all  thofeftiVes  the  Wade 
gloomy   regions.      I    found  in   this  caveB^  MifliiJippi  fx 
many  Indian   hieroglyphicks,    which  ap-Picwtioned  by  Fa 
peared  very  ancient,  for   time  had  nearlyB  ^arge  fair  rive 
covered   them  with  mofs,  fo  that  it  wasljufle,  muft  hav 
with  difficulty  I  could  trace  them.    ThejPand  that  is  fj- 
were  cut  in  a  rude  manner  upon  the  infnce,  by  whic. 
lide  of  the  walls,  which  were  compoiefefed.     J  /houldi 
of  a  ftone  fo  extremely  foft  that  it  mighfrer  xnyfelf^    ha 
be    eafily    penetrated    with    a    knife :  pen  I  ^ras  fea 
flone  every  where  to   be  found  near  tW^^  lands  oppofi 
Miffifiippi.     The  cate  is  only  acceffib»'ght. 
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by  afcending  a  narrow,  fteep  pafTage  that 
lies  near  the  brink  of  the  river. 

At  a  little  diflance  from  this  dreary 
cavern   is   the   burying-place   of   feveral 
bands  of  the  Naudoweffie  Indians :  though 
thefe  people  have  no  fixed  refidence,  living 
in  tents,  and  abiding  but  a  few  months 
on  one  fpot,  yet  they  always  bring  the 
bnes  of  their  dead  to  this  place ;  which 
they  take  the  opportunity  of  doing  when 
|lhe  chiefs   meet  to  hold  their  councils, 
d  to  fettle  all  public  affairs  for  the  en- 
luing  fummer. 
Ten  miles  below  the  Falls  of  St.  An« 
ony  the  River  St.  Pierre,  called  by  the 
^^Q^^Hiatives  the  Waddapawmeneibtor,  falls  into 
e  Miffiffippi  from  the  weft.     It  is  not 
entioned  by  Father  Hennipin,  although 
large  fair  river:   this  omiftion,  I  con- 
ude,  muft  have  proceeded  from  a  fmall 
nd  that  is  fiuuated  exadlly  at  its  en- 
nce,  by  which  the  fight  of  it  is  inter- 
pted.     I  fhould  not  have  difcovered  this 
jj^jgl^lver  myfelf,    had  I   not  taken   a  view, 
hen  I  was  fearching  for  it,    from  the 
r  tliBs^  lands  oppofite,  which  rile  to  a  great 
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ISfearly  over  againft  thia  river  I  was 
obliged  to  leave  my  canoe,  on  account  of 
the  ice,  and  travel  by  land  to  the  Falls 
of  St.  Anthony,  where  I  arrived  on  the 
1 7th  of  November.  The  Mifliflippi  from 
the  St.  Pierre  to  this  place  is  rather  more 
rapid  than  I  had  hitherto  found  it,  and 
without  iflands  of  any  confideration. 

Before  I  left  my  canoe  I  overtook  a 
young  prince  of  the  Winnebago  Indians, 
who  was  going  on  an  embafly  to  fome  of 
the  bands  of  the  Naudoweffies.  Finding 
that  I  intended  to  take  a  view  of  the  Falls, 
he  agreed  to  accompany  me,  his  curiofity 
having  been  often  excited  by  the  accounts 
he  had  received  from  fome  of  his  chiefs: 
he  accordingly  left  his  family  (for  the 
Indians  never  travel  without  their  houfe. 
holds)  at  this  place,  under  the  care  of  myl 
Mohawk  fervant,  and  we  proceeded  to 
gether  by  land,  attended  only  by  my 
Frenchman,  to  this  celebrated  place. 

We  could  diftindly  hear  the  noife  oi 
the  water  full  fifteen  miles  ^  before  wei 
reached  the  Falls ;  and  I  was  greatly  pleafa 
and  furprized,  when  I  approached  thii 
aftoniihing  work  of  nature:  but  I  wj 
not  long  at  liberty  to  indulge  thefe  emo- 
tions 
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tlons,  my  attention  being  ealled  off  by  the 
behaviour  of  my  companion.  '■. 

The  prince  had  no  fooner  gained  the 
point  that  overlooks  this  wonderful  caf-  • 
cade,  than  he  began  with  an  rudible  voice 
to  addrefs  the  Great  Spirit,  one  of  whofe 
places  of  refidence  he  imagined  this  to  be. 
He  tdid  him  that  he  had  come  a  long  way 
to  pay  his  adorations  to  him,  and  now 
would  make  him  the  beft  offerings  in  his 
power.  He  accordingly  firft  threw  his 
pipe  into  the  ftream;  then  the  roll  that 
contained  his  tobacco;  after  thele,  the  • 
bracelets  he  wore  on  his  arms  and  wrifts ; 
next  an  ornament  that  encircled  his  neck, 
compofed  of  beads  and  wires ;  and  at  laft 
the  ear-rings  from  his  ears ;  in  (hort,  he 
prefented  to  his  god  every  part  of  his  drefs 
that  was  valuable:  during  this  he  fre- 
quently fmote  his  breaft  with  great  vio- 
lence, threw  his  arms  about,  and  appear- 
ed to  be  much  agitated. 

All  this  while  he  continued  his  adora- 
tions, and  at  length  concluded  them  with 
fervent  petitions  that  the  Great  Spirit  would 
conftantly  afford  us  his  protection  on  our  . 
travels,  giving  us  a  bright  fun,  a  blue  fky, 
and  clear  untroubled  waters :  nor  would  he 
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leave  the  place  till  we  had  fmoaked  to- 
gether with  my  pipe  in  honour  of  the 
Great  Spirit. 

I  was  greatly  furprizcd  at  beholding  an 
inftance  of  fuch  elevated  devotion  in  fo 
young  an  Indian,  and  inftcad  of  ridicul- 
ing the  ceremonies  attending  it,  as  I  ob- 
lerved  my  catholic  fervant  tacitly  did,  I 
looked  on  the  prince  with  a  greater  degree 
of  refpedt  for  thefe  fincere  proofs  he  gave 
of  his  piety;  and  I  doubt  not  but  that 
his  offerings  and  prayers  were  as  accept- 
able to  the.  univerfal  Parent  of  mankind, 
as  if  they  had  been  made  with  greater 
pomp,  or  in  a  confecrated  place. 

Indeed,  the  whole  condud  of  this  young 
prince  at  once  amazed  and  charmed  me. 
During  the  few  days  we  were  together  his 
attention  feemed  totally  to  be  employed  In 
yielding  me  every  alliftance  in  his  power; 
and  even  in  fo  (hort  a  time  he  gave  me 
innumerable  proofs  of  the  moft  generous 
and  difintereiled  friendfhip;  fo  that  on 
our  return  I  parted  from  him  with  great  I 
reludance.  VVhihl  I  beheld  the  artlefs, 
yet  engaging  manners  of  this  unpoliflied 
lavage,  I  could  not  help  drawing  a  com* 
parifon  between  him  and  fomc  of  the  morel 
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rciined  inhabitants  of  civilized  countries, 
not  much,  I  own,  in  favour  of  the  latter. 

The  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  received 
their  name  from  Father  Louis  Hennipin,  f 
a  French  miffionary,  w^ho  travelled  into^ 
thefe  parts  about  the  year  1680,  and  was} 
the  firft  European  ever  feen  by  the  na-! 
tives.  This  amazing  body  of  waters, 
which  are  above  250  yards  over,  form  a 
moft  plealing  cataradt;  they  fall  perpen- 
dicularly about  thirty  feet,  and  the  rapids 
below,  in  the  fpace  of  300  yards  more, 
render  the  defcent  confiderably  greater;  fo 
that  when  viewed  at  a  diftance  they  ap- 
pear to  be  much  higher  than  they  really 
are.  The  above-mentioned  traveller  has 
Irad  them  down  at  above  fixty  feet;  but 
he  has  made  a  greater  error  in  calculating 
the  height  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara;  which 
he  afferts  to  be  600  feet;  whereas  from 
latter  obfervations  accurately  made,  it  is 
well  known  that  it  does  not  exceed  140 
feet.  But  the  good  father  I  fear  too  of- 
ten had  no  other  foundation  for  his  ac- 
counts than  report,  or,  at  bed,  a  flight 
infpeftion. 

In  the  middle  of  the  Falls  flands  a 
fmall  ifland,  about  forty  feet  broad  and 
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fomewhat  longer,  on  which  grow  a  few 
cragged  hemlock  and  fpruce  trees;  and 
about  half  way  between  this  ifland  and 
the  eadern  fhore  is  a  rock,  lying  at  the 
vt  ry  edge  of  the  Fall,  in  an  oblique  pofi- 
tlon,  that  appeared  to  be  about  five  or  fu 
feet  broad,  and  thirty  or  forty  long.  Theie 
Falls  vary  much  from  all  the  others  I  have 
feen,  as  you  may  approach  clofe  to  them 
without  finding  the  lead  ob{lru£lion  from 
any  intervening  hill  or  precipice.     ^ 

The  cquntry  around  them  is  extremely 
beautiful.  It  is  not  an  uninterrupted  plain 
where  the  eye  finds  no  relief,  but  compo- 
fed  of  many  gentle  afcents,  which  in  the 
fummer  are  covered  with  the  fined  ver- 
dure, and  interfperfed  with  little  groves, 
that  give  a  pleafing  variety  to  the  profpecl:. 
On  the  whole,  when  the  Falls  are  inclu- 
ded, which  may  be  fe^.  .  at  the  diftance  of 
four  miles,  a  more  pleafing  and  pidurefque 
view  cannot,  I  believe,  be  found  through- 
out the  univerfe.  I  could  have  wilhed 
that  I  had  happened  to  enjoy  this  glorious 
fight  at  a  more  feafonable  time  of  the 
year,  whilft  the  trees  and  hillocks  were 
clad  in  nature's  gayefl  livery,  as  this  muft 
have  greatly  added  to  the  pleafure  I  re- 
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ceived;  however,  even  then  it  exceeded 
my  warmeft  expectations.  I  have  en- 
deavoured fo  give  the  Reader  as  juft  an 
idea  of  this  enchanting  fpot  as  poffible, 
in  the  plan  annexed ;  but  all  defcription, 
whether  of  the  pencil  or  the  pen,  muft 
fall  infinitely  fhort  of  the  original. 

At  a  little  diftaace  below  the  Falls 
ftands  a  fmall  ifland,  of  about  an  acre  and 
half,  on  which  grow  a  great  number  of 
oak  trees,  every  branch  of  which,  able  to 
fupport  the  weight,  was  full  of  eagles 
nefts.  The  reafon  that  this  kind  of  birds 
refort  in  fuch  numbers  to  this  fpot,  is 
that  they  are  here  lec\Te  from  the  attacks 
either  of  man  or  beafi:,  their  retreat  being 
guarded  by  the  Rapids,  which  the  Indians 
never  attempt  to  pafs.  Another  reafon 
is,  that  they  find  a  conftant  fupply  of 
food  for  theiiifelves  and  their  young,  from 
the  animals  and  fifh  which  are  dafhed  to 
pieces  by  the  Falls,  and  driven  on  the  ad- 
jacent Ihore. 

Having  fatisfied  my  curiofity,  as  far  as 
the  eye  of  man  can  be  fatisfied,  I  pro- 
ceeded on,  flill  accompanied  by  my  young 
friend,  till  I  had  reached  the  River  St. 
Francis,  near  fixty  miles  abbve  the  Falls. 
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To  this  river  Father  Hennipin  gave  th,^ 
name  of  St.  Francis,  and  this  was  the  ex- 
tent of  his  travels,  as  well  as  mliie^  to- 
wards the  north- weft.  As  the  feafon  was 
Co  advanced,  and  the  weather  extremely 
cold,  I  was  not  able  to  make  fo  many  ob- 
forvations  on  thefe  parts  as  I  otherwife 
fhould  have  done. 

It  might  however,  perhaps,  be  necef- 
fary  to  obferve,  that  in  the  little  tour  I 
made  about  the  Falls,  after  travelling  four- 
teen miles,  by  the  fide  of  the  Mifliflippi, 
J  came  to  a  rivei:  nearly  twenty  yards 
wide,  which  ran  from  the  north-eaft, 
called  Rum  River.  And  on  the  20th  of 
November  came  to  another  termed  Goofe 
River,  about  twelve  yards  wide.  On  the 
2 1  ft  I  arrived  at  the  St.  Francis,  which 
IS  about  thirty  yards  wide.  Here  the 
Miffiffippi  itfelf  grpvvs  narrow,  being  no^ 
more  than  ninety  yards  over;  and  appears 
to  be  chiefly  com po fed  of  fmall  branches. 
The  ice  prevented  me  from  noticing  the 
depth  of  any  of  thefe  three  rivers. 

,  The  country  in  fome  places  is  hilly, 
but  without  large  mountains;  and  the  land 
is  tolerably  good.  I  obferved  here  rnany 
deer  and  carribboos,  fome  elk,  with  abun^ 
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dance  of  beavers,  otters,  and  other  furs,. 
A  little  above  this,  to  the  north-eaft,  are 
a  number  of  fmall  lakes  called  the  Thou-? 
fand  Lakes ;  the  parts  about  which,  though 
but  little  frequented,  are  the  beft  within 
many  miles  for  hunting,  as  the  hunter 
never  fails  of  returning  loaded  beyond  his 
expedatiqns. 

The  Miffiflippi  has  never  be^n  explored 
higher  up  than  the  River  St.  Francis,  and 
only  by  Father  Hennipin  and  myfelf  thus 
far.      So  that  we   are  obliged   folely  to 
the  Indians,   for  all  the  intelligence  we 
are  able  to  give  relative  to  the  more  north- 
ern parts.     As  this  River  is  not  navigable 
from  the  fea  for  veflels  of  any  confiderable 
burthen,  much  higher  up  tl,an  the  Forks 
pf  the  Ohio,  and  even  that  is  accomplifh- 
fd  with  great  difficulty,  owipg  to  the  ra- 
pidity of  the  current,  and  the  windings 
of  the  river,  thofe  fettjements  that  may 
be  made  on  the  interior  branches  of  it, 
muft  be  indifputably  fecure  from  the  at- 
tacks qf   any  maritime  power.     But  at 
the  fame  time  the  fettlers  will  have  the 
advantage  of  being  able  to  convey  their 
produce  to  the  lea-ports  with  great  faci- 
lity,  ttie  current  pf  the  river  from  its 
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i^rcc  to  its  entrance  into  the  Galph  of 
Mexico,  being  extremely  favourable  for 
doing  this  in  fmall  craft.  This  might 
alfo  in  time  be  facilitated  by  canals  or 
ifiiorter  cuts ;  and  a  communication  open- 
ed by  water  with  New  York,  Canada,  &c. 
by  way  of  the  lakes.  The  Forks  of  the 
Ohio  are  about  nine  hundred  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Mifllflippi,  following 
the  courfe  of  the  river ;  and  the  Mefforie 
two  hundred  miles  above  thefe.  From 
the  latter  it  is  about  twenty  miles  to  the 
Illinois  River,  and  from  that  to  the  Ouif- 
confin,  which  I  have  given  an  account  of, 
about  eight  hundred  more. 

On  the  25th  I  returned  to  my  canoe, 
tvhich  I  had  left  at  the  mouth  of  the 
River  St.  Pierre;  and  here  I  parted  with 
tegret  from  my  young  friend  the  prince 
6f  the  Winnebagoes.  This  river  being 
tkar  of  ice  by  reafon  of  its  fouthern  litu- 
fition,  I  found  nothing  to  obftru<ft  my 
pafiage.  On  the  28th,  being  advanced 
ibout  forty  miles,  1  arrived  at  a  fmall 
branch  that  fell  into  it  from  the  north ; 
to  which,  as  it  had  no  name  that  I  could 
drftinguifh  it  by,  I  gave  my  own ;  and 
the  Reader  t^ill  find  it  in  the  plan  of  my 
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I  travels  denominated  Carver's  River.  About 
forty  miles  higher  up  I  came  to  the  Forks 
of  Verd  and  Red  Marble  Rivers,  which 
join  at  fome  little  diftance  before  they 
enter  the  St.  Pierre. 

The  River  St.  Pierre,  at  its  junfliori 
I  with  the  Miffitfippi,  is  about  a  hundred 
yards  broad,  and  continues  that  breadth 
nearly  all  the  way  I  tailed  upon  it.  It  has 
a  great  depth  of  w^ter,  and  in  fome  places 
runs  very  briikly.  About  fifty  miles  from 
its  mouth  are  fome  rapids,  and  much 
I  higher  up  there  are  many  others. 

I  proceeded  up  this  river  about  two 
I  hundred  miles  to  the  country  of  theNau- 
doweilies  of  the  Plains,  which  lies  a  little 
above  the  Forks  formed  by  the  Verd  and 
Red  Marble  Rivers,  juft  mentioned,  where 
a  branch  from  the  fouth  nearly  joins  the 
iMeflbrie  River.  By  the  accounts  I  re- 
ceived from  the  Indians,  I  have  reafon  to 
believe  that  the  River  St.  Pierre  and  the 
Meflbrie,  though  they  enter  the  Miffif- 
lippi  twelve  hundred  miles  from  each 
other,  take  their  rife  in  the  fame  neigh- 
bourhood; and  this  within  the  fpace  of  a 
I  mile.  The  River  St.  Pierre's  northern 
I  branch  rifes  from  a  number  of  lakes  near 
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the  fliinlng  mountains;  and  it  is  from 
fome  of  thefe,  alfo,  that  a  capital  branch 
of  the  River  Bourbon,  which  runs  into 
Hudfon's  Bay,  has  its  fources 

From  the  intelligence  I  gained  from 
the  Naudoweffie  Indians,  among  whom  I 
arrived  the  7th  of  December,  and  whofe 
language  I  perfedtly  acquired  during  a  re- 
fidence  of  five  months ;  and  alfb  from  the 
accounts  I  afterwards  obtained  from  the 
Aflinipoils,  who  fpeak  the  fame  tongue, 
being  a  revolted  band  of  the  Naudowef- 
lies;    and  from   the   Killiftinoes,    neigh- 
bours of  the  Aflinipoils,   who  Ipeak  the 
Chipeway  language,  and  inhabit  the  heads 
of  the  River  Bourbon;  I  fay  from  thefe 
nations,  together  with  my  own  obferva- 
tions,  I  have  learned  that  the  four  moft 
capital  rivers  on  the  Continent  of  North 
America,  viz.  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Mif- 
fiflippi,  the  River  Bourbon,  and  the  Ore- 
gon or  the  River  of  the  Weft  (as  I  hinted 
in  my  Introduction)  have  their  fources  in 
the  fame  neighbourhood.     The  waters  of 
the  three  former  are  within  thirty  miles 
of   each   other;    the   latter,   however,  is 
rather  farther  w^eft. 
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This  (hdws  that  thefe  parts  are  thfe 
higheft  lands  in  North  America;  and  it 
is  an  inflance  not  to  be  paralleled  on  the 
other  three  quarters  of  the  globe,  that  four 
rivers  of  fuch  magnitude  fhould  take  their 
rife  together,  and  each,  after  running  le- 
parate  courfes,  difcharge  their  waters  into 
different  oceans  at  the  diftance  of  two 
thoufand  miles  from  their  fources.  For 
in  the' .  palfage  from  this  fpot  to  the  bay 
of  St.  Lawrence,  eaft,  to  the  bay  of 
Mexico,  Ibuth,  to  Hudfon's  Bay,  north, 
and  to  the  bay  at  the  Straights  of  Annian, 
weft,  each  of  thefe  traverfe  upwards  of 
two  thoufand  miles. 

I  fhall  here  give  my  Readers  fuch  re- 
fiedions  as  occurred  to  me,  when  I  had 
received  this  interefting  information,  and 
had,  by  numberlefs  inquiries,  afcertained 
the  truth  of  it;  that  is,  as  far  as  it  was 
poffible  to  arrive  at  a  certainty  without  a 
[perfonal  inveftigation. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Colonies^ 
I  particularly  thofe  of  New  England  and 
Canada,  are  greatly  affe£ted,  about  the 
time  their  winter  fets  in,  by  a  north-weft 
wind,  which  continues  for  leveral  months, 
land  renders  the  cold  much  more  ijitenfe 
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there  than  it  is  in  the  interior  parts  of 
America.  This  I  can,  from  my  own 
knowledge,  aflert,  as  I  found  the  winter, 
that  I  paifed  to  the  weflward  of  the  Mlf- 
iiffippi,  far  from  feverc;  and  the  north- 
weft  wind  blowing  on  thofe  countries  con- 
liderably  more  temperate  than  I  have  often 
experienced  it  to  be  nearer  the  coaft. 
And  that  this  did  not  arife  from  an  un- 
certainty of  the  feafons,  but  was  annu- 
ally the  cafe,  I  conclude,  both  from  the 
fmall  quantity  of  fnow  that  then  fell,  and 
a  total  difufe  of  fnow  fhoes  by  thefe  In- 
dians, without  which  none  of  the  more 
caftern  nations  can  poffibly  travel  during 
the  winter. 

As  naturalifts  obferve,  that  air  refem- 
bles  water  in  many  relpe6ls,  particularly 
by  often  flowing  in  a  compact  body ;  and 
that  this  is  generally  remarked  to  be  with 
the  current  of  large  ftreams,  and  feldom 
acrofs  them,  may  not  the  winds  that  fet 
violently  into  the  Bay  of  Mexico  about 
the  latter  end  of  the  year,  take  their  courfe 
over  the  continent  in  the  fame  diredtion 
as  the  Mifliflippi  does ;  till  meeting  with 
the  north  winds  (that  from  a  fniiihr 
caufe  blow  up  the  Bourbon  from  Hud- 
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fon*s  Bay)  they  are  forced  acrofs  the  great 
lakes,  down  the  current  of  the  waters 
of  the  St.  Lawrence^  and  united,  com- 
mit thofe  ravages,  and  occafion  thofe  ie-* 
vera  winters,  experienced  in  the  before- 
mentioned  countries?  During  their  pro- 
grefs  over  the  Jakes  they  become  expand- 
ed, and  conlequently  affect  a  greater  tra£t 
of  land  than  they  otherwife  would  do. 

According  to  my  fcanty  knowledge  of 
natural  philofophy  this  does  not  appear 
improbable.  Whether  it  is  agreeable  to 
the  laws  eftablillied  by  naturalifts  to  ac- 
count for  the  operations  of  that  element, 
1  know  not.  However,  the  defcription 
here  given  of  the  (ituation  of  thefe  vafll 
bodies  of  water,  and  their  near  approach 
I  to  each  other,  with  my  own  undigefled 
Ifuppofitions  of  their  effc£l  on  the  winds, 
jmay  prove  perhaps,  in  abler  hands,  the 
means  of  leading  to  many  ufeful  difcQ-» 
Iveries. 

On  the  7th  of  December,  I  arrived 
I  (as  I  faid  before)  at  the  utmoft  extent  of 
my  travels  towards  the  weft;  where  I 
met  with  a  large  party  of  the  Naudowe.U 
fie  Indians,  among  whom  I  refided  fcveii 
[months.     Thefe.  conAituted  a  part  of  the 
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eight  bands  of  the  Naudoweflies  df  the 
Plains ;  and  are  termed  the  Wawpeen- 
towahs,  the  Tintons,  the  Afrahcootans, 
the  Mawhaws,  and  the  Schians.  The 
other  three  bands,  whofe  names  arc  the 
Schianefe,  the  Chongoufceton,  and  the 
Waddapawjeftin,  dwell  higher  up,  to 
the  weft  of  the  River  St.  Pierre,  on  plains 
that,  according  to  their  account,  are  un- 
bounded ;  and  probably  terminate  on  the 
coaft  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  Nau- 
doweflie  nation,  when  united,  confifts  of 
more  than  two  thoufand  warriors.  The 
Aflinipoils,  who  revolted  from  them, 
amount  to  about  three  hundred ;  and 
leagued  with  the  Killiftinoes,  live  in  a 
continual  ftate  of  enmity  with  the  other 
eleven  bands. 

,  As  I  proceeded  up  the  River  St.  Pierre, 
and  had  nearly  reached  the  place  where 
thefe  people  were  encamped,  I  obferved 
two  or  "three  canoes  coming  down  the 
flream;  but  no  fooner  had  the  Indians 
that  were  on  board  them  difcovered  us, 
than  they  rowed  toward  the  lard,  and 
leaping  alhore  with  precipitation,  left 
their  canoes  to  float  as  the  current  drove 
them.     In   a   few  minutes   I   perceived! 
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fome  others  ;  who,  as  loon  as  they  came 
in  fight,  followed,  with  tqual  fpeed,  the 
example  of  their  countrymen. 

I  now  thought  it  ntcefiary  to  proceed 
with  caution;  and  therefore  kept  on  the 
hide  of  the  river  op  polite  tp  that  on 
which  the  Indians  had  landed.  How- 
ever, I  ftill  continued  my  courfe,  fatif- 
fied  that  the  pipe  of  Peace  which  was 
Ijixed  at  the  head  of  my  canoe,  and  the 
lEiiglilh  colours  that  were  flying  at  the 
lllern,  would  prove  my  fecurity.  After 
Irowing  about  half  a  mile  farther,  in  turn- 
ling  a  point,  I  difcovered  a  great  number 
|of  tents,  and  more  than  a  thouiand  In- 
dians, at  a  little  diftance  from  the  fhore. 
eing  now  nearly  oppolitc  to  them,  I  or- 
ped  my  men  to  pull  di redly  over,  as  I 
vas  willing  to  convince  the  Indians  by 
liich  a  ftep,  that  I  placed  fome  confidence 
III  them. 

As  foon  as  I  had  reached  the  land,  two 
if  the  chiefs  prefented  their  hands  to  me, 
jnd  led  me,  amidft  the  aftoniihed  mul- 
litude,  who  had  moft  of  them  never  feen 
white  man  before,  to  a  tent.  Into  this 
^e  entered,  and  according  to  the  cuftom 
nat  univerfally  prevails  among  every  In- 
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dian  nation,   began  to  fmoke  the   pipe  of  I 
Peace.     We  had  not  fat  long  before  the 
crowd  became  fo  great,  both  around,  audi 
upon  the  tent,  that  we  were  in  danger  of 
being    crufhed  by  its  fall.     On   this  wef 
returned  to  the  plain,  where,  having  grati- 
fied the  curiofity  of  the  common  people,! 
their  wonder   abated,  and  ever  after  tliey 
treated  me  with  great  refpe^t. 

From   the  chiefs  I  met  with   the  moftl 
friendly  and  hofpitable  reception  ;  which 
induced  me,   as  the  ieafon  was  fo  far  ad-l 
vanced,  to  take   up  my  refidence  amongl 
them  during  the  winter.     To  render  myj 
ftay  as  comfortable  as  poffible,  I  firft  endea^ 
voured  to  learn  their  language.  This  I  foon 
did,  fo  as  to  make  myielf  perfedly  intel^ 
ligible,  having  before  acquired  fome  flighD 
knowledge  of  the  language  of  thole  Indiana 
that  live  on  the  back  of  the  Icttlemcnts; 
and  in  coni'equence  met  with  every  accomJ 
niodation  their  manner  of  living  would  afJ 
ford.     Nor  did  1  want   for  fuch  amufej 
ments  as  tended  to  make  lo  long  a  peric 
pals  cheerfully  away.    1  frequently  hunteJ 
with  them;  and  at  other  times  beheld  wltl 
pleafure    their    recreations    and    paftimesj 
vvliich  I  fliall  defcribe  hereafter, 
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peofB  Sometimes  I  fat  with  the  chiefs,  and 
e  the  ■vh'ilft  we  fmoked  the  friendly  pipe,  en- 
,  and  Btertained  them,  in  return  for  the  accounts 
gcr  of  Bthev  gave  me  of  their  wars  and  excurfions, 
lis  weB^vith  a  narrative  of  my  own  adventures 
grati-Band  a  defcription  of  all  the  battles  fought 
>eople,Bljenveen  the  Englifh  and  the  French  in 
r  theyjAmerica,  in  many  of  which  I  had  a  per- 
[oiial  (hare.  They  always  paid  great  at- 
e  moftBention  to  my  details,  and  afked  many  per- 
whkhBincnt  queflions  relative  to  the  European 
far  ad-Bnethods  of  making  war. 

^  held  thefc  converfations  with  them  In 

great   meafure   to   procure   from    them 

me   information    relative    to    the    chief 

int  I  had  conftantly  in   view,  that   of 

ining  a  knowledge  of  the  lituation  and 

iroduce,  both  of  their  own  country,   and 

lole  that  lay  to  the  weftward  of  them. 

or  was   I   difappointed   in   my  defigns  ; 

r  I  procured   from   them  much  ufeful 

ukht-Btelligence.      They  likewile  drew  for  me 

amufeBans  of   all    the   countries    with    which 

perioBiey  were   acquainted  ;    but  as    I   enter- 

hunteBined  no  great  opinion  of  theii*   geogra- 

Id  witlBical  knowledge,  I  placed  not  much  de- 

ftiinesjndence  on  them,  and  therefore  think  it  ' 

iieceilary  to  give   them    to  the  public. 
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Such  as  I  afterwards  found  confirmed,  hy 
other  accounts,  or  by  my  own  obferva- 
tions,  make  a  part  of  the  map  prefixed  to 
this  work.  They  draw  with  a  piece  of  | 
burnt  coal,  taken  from  the  hearth,  upon 
the  infide  bark  of  the  birch  tree ;  which  is 
as  fmooth  as  paper,  and  anfwers  the  fame 
purpofes,  notwithftanding  it  is  of  a  ytl 
low  caft.  Their  Iketches  are  made  in  a 
rude  manner,  but  they  feem  to  give  as  juft 
an  idea  of  a  country,  although  the  plan  is 
not  fo  exadl,  as  more  experienced  draughtfJ 
men  could  do. 

I  left  the  habitations  of  thefe  hofpi.| 
table  Indians  the  latter  end  of  April  1767; 
but  did  not  part  from  them  for  feverall 
days,  as  I  was  accompanied  on  my  jour.l 
ney  by  near  three  hundred  of  them,  araongl 
whom  were  many  chiefs^  to  the  mouthl 
of  the  River  St.  Pierre.  At  this  feafonJ 
thefe  bands  annually  go  to  the  Great  CaveJ 
before  mentioned,  to  hold  a  grand  couuj 
cil  with  all  the  other  bands ;  wherein 
they  fettle  their  operations  for  the  enfuing 
year.  At  the  fame  time  they  carry  with 
them  their  dead  for  interment  bound  up  in 
buffaloes  Ikins.    Befides  thofe  that  accom^ 

pani 
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panied  me,  others  were  gone  before,  and 
the  reft  were  to  follow. 

Never  did  I  travel  with  fo  cheerful  and 
happy  a  company.  But  their  mirth  met 
with  a  fudden  and  temporary  allay  from  a 
violent  ftorm  that  overtook  us  one  day 
on  our  pafl'age.  We  had  juft  landed,  and 
were  preparing  to  fet  up  our  tents  for  the 
night,  when  a  heavy  cloud  overfpread  the 
heavens,  and  the  moft  dreadful  thunder, 
lightning,  and  rain  iflued  from  it,  that 
ever  I  beheld. 

The  Indians  were  greatly  terrified,  and 
ran  to  fuch  fhelter  as  they  could  find ; 
for  only  a  few  tents  were  as  yet  eredbed. 
Apprehenfive  of  the  danger  that  might 
enfue  from  {landing  near  any  thing  which 
could  ferve  for  a  condudor,  as  the  cloud 
appeared  to  contain  fuch  an  uncommon 
quantity  of  the  electrical  fluid,  I  took  my 
lland  as  far  as  poffible  from  any  covering ; 
chufing  rather  to  be  expofed  to  the  pelt- 
ings  of  the  ftorm  than  to  receive  a  fatal 
jftroke.  At  this  the  Indians  were  greatly 
furprized,  and  drew  conclufions  from  it 
I  not  unfavourable  to  the  opinion  they  al- 
ready entertained  of  my  refolution.  Yet 
i  acknowledge  that   1   was  never   more 
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afTe^led  in  my  life;  for  nothing  fcarcelyl 
could    exceed    the    terrific    fcene.       The 
peals  of  thunder  were   lb  loud   that  they 
fhook  the  earth ;  and  the  lightning  flafh. 
ed  alorg  the  ground  in  ftreams  of  fulphur; 
fo  that  the  Indian  chiefs  themfelves,  al-l 
though  their  courage  in  war  is  ufually  in-l 
vincible,   could  not  help  trembling  at  the 
horrid  combuftion.     As  foon  as  the  ftormi 
was  over,  they  flocked  around   me,  andj 
informed   me,  that  it  was  a  proof  of  the  I 
anger  of  the  evil  fpirits,  whom  they  were| 
appreh;^nfive    that    they    had   highly   of- 
fended. 

When,  we  arrived  at  the  Great  Cave, | 
and    the   Indians    had    depofited   the   re- 
mains of    their    deceafed    friends   in  the  I 
burial-place    that    {lands    adjacent    to   itJ 
they  held  their  great  council,  into  which 
I  was  admitted,  and  at  the  fame  time  had 
the  honour   to   be   inflalled  or  adopted  a 
chief  of  their   bands.     On  this   occalioni 
1  made  the  following  fpeech,  which  I  in- 
fert   to  give   my  Readers   a  fpecimen  ofl 
the  language  and  manner   in  which  it  is 
iiecelTary  to  addrefs  the   Indians,  fo  as  to 
engage  their  attention,  and  to  render  the 
fpeaker's   exnrelficns    confonant    to    their 

ideas. 
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kieas.     It  was  delivered  on  the  firfl  (hy  of 

May  1767. 

**  My  brothers,  chiefs  of  the  nume- 
rous and  powerful  Naudowefiies  !  I  re- 
joice that  through  my  long  abode  with 
you,  1  can  now  fpeak  to  you  (though 
after  an  imperfect  manner)  in  your 
own  tongue,  like  one  of  your  own 
children.  1  rejoice  alio  that  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  fo  frequently  to  in- 
form you  of  the  glory  and  power  of 
the  Great  King  that  reigns  over  the 
Englllh  and  other  nations ;  who  is  de- 
fcended  from  a  very  ancient  race  of 
fovereigns,  as  old  as  the  earth  and  wa- 
ters ;  whofe  feet  ftand  on  two  great 
iflands,  larger  than  any  you  have  ever 
feen,  amidft  the  greateft  waters  in  the 
world  ;  whole  head  reaches  to  the  fun, 
and  whofe  arms  encircle  the  whole 
earth.  The  number  of  whofe  warriors 
are  equal  to  the  trees  in  the  vallies, 
the  ftalks  of  rice  in  yonder  marflies, 
or  the  blades  of  grafs  on  your  great 
plains.  Who  has  hundreds  of  c;moes  of 
his  own,  of  fuch  amazing  big)cfs,  that 
all  the  waters  in  your  country  would 
not  fuffice  for  one   of  them  to  fwim 
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in ;  each  of  which  have  guns,  not 
"  fmall  Hke  mine  which  you  fee  before 
*'  you,  but  of  fuch  magnitude,  that  a 
*'  hundred  of  your  flouted  young  men 
"  would  with  difficulty  be  able  to  carry 
"  one.  And  thefe  are  equally  furprizing 
'*  in  their  operation  againft  the  great 
"  king's  enemies  when  engaged  in  battle ; 
*'  the  terror  they  carry  with  them  your 
*'  language  wants  words  to  exprefs.  You 
*'  may  remember  the  other  day  when  we 
*'  were  encamping  at  Wadawpawmene- 
**  foter,  the  black  clouds,  the  wind,  the 
*'  fire,  the  flupendous  noife,  the  horrible 
"  cracks,  and  the  trembling  of  the  earth 
*'  which  then  alarmed  you,  and  gave  you 
*'  reafon  to  think  your  gods  were  angry 
*'  with  you  ;  not  unlike  thefe  are  the  war- 
like implements  of  the  Englifh  when 
they  are  fighting  the  battles  of  their 
great  King, 
"  Several  of  the  chiefs  of  your  hands 
*'  have  often  told  me,  in  times  pafl, 
*'  when  1  dwelt  with  you  in  your  tents, 
that  they  much  wiflied  to  be  counted 
among  the  children  and  allies  of  the 
great  King  my  mafler.  You  may  re- 
*•  member  how  often  you  have  dcfired 
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me,  when  I  return  again  to  my  bwn 
country,  to  acquaint  the  great  King 
of  your  good  difpofition  towards  him 
and  his  lubjedts,  and  that  you  wifhed 
for  traders  from  the  Engliih  to  come 
among  you.  Being  now  about  to  take 
my  leave  of  you,  and  to  return  to  my 
own  country,  a  long  way  towards 
the  rifmg  fun,  I  again  a(k  you  to  tell 
me  whether  you  continue  of  the  fame 
mind  as  when  I  fpoke  to  you  in  coun- 
cil laft  winter ;  and  as  there  are  now 
feveral  of  your  chiefs  here,  who  came 
from  the  great  plains  towards  the  fet- 
ting  of  the  fun,  whom  I  have  never 
fpoke  with  in  council  before,  I  alk  you 
to  let  me  know  if  you  are  all  will- 
ing to  acknowledge  yourfelves  the  chil- 
dren of  my  great  mafter  the  King  of 
the  Englifh  and  other  nations,  as  I 
(hall  take  the  firft  opportunity  to  ac- 
quaint him  of  your  defires  and  good 
intentions.  I  charge  you  not  to  give 
heed  to  bad  reports ;  for  there  are 
wicked  birds  flying  about  among  the 
neighbouring  nations,  who  may  whif- 
per  evil  things  in  your  ears  againft  the 
Englifh,  contrary  to  what  I  have  told 
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**  you ;  you  mull:  not  believe  them,  for  I 
have  told  you  the  truth. 
*'  And  as  for  the  chiefs  that  f.re  about 
to  go  to  Michillimackinac,  I  fhail  take 
en  re  to  make  for  them  and  their  fuite, 
*'  a  Araight  road,  fmooth  waters,  aiid  a 
clear  )ky ;  that  they  may  go  there, 
and  fmoke  the  pipe  of  Peace,  and  reft 
*'  fecure  on  a  beaver  blanket  under  the 
*'  fhade  of  the  great  tree  of  peace.  Farc- 
*'  well  !" 

To  this  fpeech  I  received  the  following 
flnfwer,  from  the  mouth  of  the  principal 
chief: 

"  Good  brother !  I  am  now  about  to 
"  Ipeak  to  you  with  the  mouths  o.  thefe 
*'  my  brothers,  chiefs  of  the  eight  bands 
**  of  the  powerful  nation  of  the  Nau- 
*'  doweilies.  We  believe  and  are  well 
•*  latlshed  in  the  truth  of  every  thing 
*'  you  have  told  us  about  j^our  great  na- 
*'  tion,  and  the  Great  King  our  greateft 
**  father  ;  for  whom  we  fpread  this  beaver 
blanket,  that  his  fatherly  protediou 
may  ever  refl  caly  and  fafe  amongll:  us 
*'  his  children  :  vour  colours  and  vour 
arms  agree  with  the  accounts  you  have 
given  Uii  about  your  great  nation.    We 
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defire  that  when  you  return,  you  will 
acquaint  the  Great  King  how  much  the 
Naudoweflies  wifli  to  be  counted  among 
his  good  children.  You  may  believe 
us  when  we  tell  you  that  we  will  not 
open  our  eals  to  any  who  may  dare  to 
fpeak  evil  of  our  Great  Father  the  King 
of  the  Englifh  and  other  nations. 
*'  We  thank  you  for  Avhat  you  have 
done  for  us  in  making  peace  between 
the  Naudoweffies  and  the  Chipeways, 
and  hope  when  you  return  to  us  again, 
that  you  will  complete  this  good  work; 
and  quite  difpelling  the  clouds  that  in- 
tervene, open  the  blue  iky  of  peace, 
and  caufe  the  bloody  hatchet  to  be  deep 
buried  under  the  roots  of  the  great  tree 
of  peace. 

*'  We  wifh  you  to  remember  to  repre- 
fent  to  our  Great  Father,  how  much 
we  defire  that  traders  may  be  lent  to 
abide  among  us,  with  fuch  things  as 
we  need,  that  the  hearts  of  our  young 
men,  our  wives,  and  children  may  be 
made  glad.  And  may  peace  fubfift  be- 
tween us,  fo  long  as  the  fun,  the  moon, 
the  earth,  and  the  waters  (hall  endure. 
Farewell." 
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I  thought  it  neceflhr/  ♦:()   caution  the 
Indians  ngainft    giving  heed   to   any  bad 
reports   that   may  reach  them   from  the 
iicigl>lx)itnng  rntions  to  the  difadvantage 
of  th3  Engliih,  as  I  had  heard,  at  different 
places  through  which  I  pafled,  that  emif- 
iaries  were  flill  employed   by  the  French 
to  detach  thofe  who  were  friendly  to  the 
Engliih  from  their  intereft.      And  I  fiiw, 
mylelf,    feveral  belts   of  Wampum   that 
had    been    delivered   for   this    purpofe   to 
fomc  of  the  tribes  I  was  among.      On  tlie 
deliverv  of  each  of  thefc  a  Talk  was  held, 
wherein   the  Indians  were  told  that  the 
Englifh,  whc  were   but  a  petty  people, 
bad   ftolen  that  country  from  their  Great 
Father  the  kin^  of  France  whilft  he  was 
afleep ;  but  that  he  would  foon    awake, 
and  take  them  again  under  liis  protedion. 
Thefe  I  found  were  {cn'c  from  Canada  by 
perfons  who  appeared  to  be  well  afFeded 
towards  the  government  under  which  they 
lived. 

Whilft  I  tarried  at  the  mouth  of  the 
River  St.  Pierre  with  thefe  friendly  In- 
dians, I  endeavoured  to  gain  intelligence 
whether  any  goods  had  been  fent  towards 
the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  for  my  ufe,  agree- 
able 
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able  to  the  promife  I  had  received  from 
the  governor  when  I  left  Michillimac- 
kinac.  But  finding  from  fome  Indians, 
who  pafl'ed  by  in  their  return  from  thofe 
parts,  that  this  agreement  had  not  been 
fulfilled,  I  was  obliged  to  give  up  all 
thoughts  of  proceeding  farther  to  the 
north- weft  by  this  route,  according  to  my 
original  plan.  I  therefore  returned  to  La 
Prairie  le  Chien,  where  I  procured  as  many 
goods  from  the  traders  I  left  there  the 
preceding  year  as  they  could  fpare. 

As  thefe  however  were  not  fufficient  to 
enable  me  to  renew  my  firft  deflgn,  I  de- 
termined to  endeavour  to  make  my  way 
acrofs  the  country  of  the  Chipeways  to 
Lake  Superior;  in  hopes  of  meetinj^*  at 
the  Grand  Portage  on  the  north  fide  of  it, 
the  traders  that  annually  go  from  Michil- 
limackinac  to  the  north- weft ;  of  whom  I 
doubted  not  but  that  I  fhould  be  able  to 
procure  goods  enough  to  anfvver  my  pur- 
pofe,  and  alio  to  penetrates  through  thofe 
more  northern  parts  to  the  Straights  of 
Annian. 

And  I  the  more  readily  returned  to 
La  Prairie  le  Chien,  as  1  could  by  that 
means  the  better  fulfil  the  engagement  I 
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had  made  to  the  party  of  Naudovveflics 
mentioned  at  the  conclufion  of  my  fpeech. 
During  my  abode  with  this  people,  wifli- 
ing  to  fecure  them  entirely  in  the  intereft 
of  the  Englifh,  I  had  advifed  fome  of  the 
chiefs  to  go  to  Michillimackinac,  where 
they  would  have  an  opportunity  of  trad- 
ing, and  of  hearing  the  accounts  that  I  had 
entertained  them  with  of  my  countrymen 
confirmed.  At  the  fame  time  I  had  fur- 
nifhed  them  with  a  nxommcndation  to  the 
governor,  and  giv  en  them  every  diredlion 
neceflary  for  their  voyage.  , 

In  confcquence  of  tliis  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal chiefs,  and  twenty-five  of  an  inferior 
rank,  agreed  to  go  the  enfuing  fummer. 
This  they  took  an  opportunity  of  doing 
when  they  came  with  the  reft  of  their 
band  to  attend  the  grand  council  at  the 
mouth  of  the  River  St.  Pierre.  Being 
obliged,  on  account  of  the  difappointment 
I  had  juft  been  informed  of,  to  return  fo 
far  down  the  Miffiifippi,  I  could  from 
thence  the  more  eafily  fct  them  on  their 
journey. 

As  the  intermediate  parts  of  this  river 
are  much  frequented  by  the  Chipeways, 
with  whom  the  iNaudowelfies  are  conti- 
nually 
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naally  at  war,  they  thought  It  more  pru- 
dent, behig  but  a  fmall  party,  to  take  the 
advantage  of  the  night,  than  to  travel  with 
me  by  day ;  accordingly  no  Iboner  was  the 
grand  council  broke  up,  than  I  took  a 
friendly  leave  of  thcie  people,  from  whom 
I  had  received  innumerable  civilities,  and 
purfucd  once  more  my  voyage. 

I  reached  the  eaftwnii  lide  of  Lake  Pepin 
the  lame  night,  where  I  went  afhore 
and  encamped  as  ufual.  The  next  morn- 
ing, when  I  had  proceeded  fome  miles 
farther,  I  perceived  at  a  diftance  before 
me  a  fmoke,  which  denoted  that  fome  In- 
dians were  near ;  and  in  a  fhort  time  dif- 
covered  ten  or  twelve  tents  not  far  from 
the  bank  of  the  river.  As  I  was  ap- 
prehend ve  that  this  was  a  party  of  the 
Rovers  I  had  before  met  with,  I  knew 
not  what  courfe  to  purfue.  My  attend- 
ants perfuaded  me  to  endeavour  to  pafs  by 
them  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river ; 
but  as  I  had  hitherto  found  that  the  heft 
way  to  enfure  a  friendly  reception  from 
the  Indians  is  to  meet  them  boldly,  and 
without  Ihewing  any  tokens  of  fear,  I 
would  by  no  means  confent  to  their  pro- 
poial.      Inftead  of  this  I  crofTed  dir^^dly 
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oVcr,  and  landed  in  the  midft  of  them,  for 
by  this  time  the  greateft  part  of  them  were 
ftanding  on  the  (hore. 

The   firft  I  accofted  were  Chippevvays 
inhabiting  near  the  Ottowaw  lakes ;  who 
received    me   with   great  cordiality,    and 
fhook  me  by  the  hand  in  token  of  friend- 
{hlp.     At  feme  little  diftance  behind  thefe 
flood   a   chief  remarkab  y  tall    and   well 
made,  but  of  fo  Itern  an  alpe£l  that  the 
moft  undaunted  pcrfon  could  not  behold 
him  without  feeling  fome  degree  of  terror. 
He  feemed  to  have  pafled  the  meridian  of 
life,  and   by  the   mode   in  which  he  was 
painted  and  tatowed,   I  difcovered  that  he 
was  of  high  rank.   However,  I  approached 
him  in  a  courteous   manner,  and  expeded 
to  have  met  with  the  lame  reception  I  had 
done  from  the  others:  but  to  my  great 
furprize  he  with-held  his  hand,  and  look- 
ing fiercely  at  mc,  fnid  in  the  Chipeway 
tongue,     "    Caw  in    nilhiihin    faganofli," 
that  is,  *'  The  Englifh  are  no  good."  As 
he  had  his  tomahawk   in  his  hand,  I  ex- 
pe«5led  that  this  laconick  fentence  would 
have   been  followed  by  a  blow ;    to  pre- 
vent which  I  drew  a  piftol  from  my  belt, 
and,   holding    it   in    a    carelefs  pofition, 
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LiTed  cloie  by  him,  to  let  him  fee  I  was 
Inot  afraid  of  him. 

I  learned  foon  after,  from  the  other  In- 
Idians,  that  this  was  a  chief,  called  by  the 
hrench  the  Grand  Sautor,   or  the  Great 
|Chlpeway  Chief,  for  they  denominate  the 
'hlp^ways  Sautors.     They  likewife  told 
ne  that  he  had    been   always  a  fteady 
[riend  to  that  people,  and  when  they  deli- 
ered  up  Michillimackinac  to  the  Englini 
Idh  their  evacuation  of  Canada,  the  Grand 
autor  had  fworn  that  he  would  ever  re- 
lin  the  avowed  enemy  of  its  new  poflef- 
jrs,  as  the  territories  on  which  the  fort  is 
iiilt  belonged  to  him. 
Finding  him  thus  difpofed,  I  took  care 
be  conftantly  upon  my  guard  whilft 
I  (laid ;  but  that  he  might  not  fuppofe  I 
jras  driven  away  by  his  frowns,  I  took 
my  abode  there  for  the  night.    I  pitch- 
my  tent  at  fome  diflance  from  the  In- 
is,    and    had    no   fooner  laid   myfelf 
bwn  to  reft,  than  I  was  awakened  by  my 
jrench  fervant.     Having  been  alarmed  by 
jie  found  of  Indian  muiic,  he  had  run 
the  outfide  of  the  tent,  where  he  be- 
tid a  party  of  the  young  favages  dancing 
[wards  us  in   an  extraordinary   manner, 
G  each 
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each  carrying  in  hia  hand  a  torch  fixed  onl 
the  top  of  a  long  pole.  But  I  (hall  de-l 
for  any  further  account  of  this  uncom^j 
mon  entertainment^  which  at  once  fur^ 
prized  and  alarmed  me,  till  I  treat  of  tho 
Indian  dances. 

The  next  moining  I  continued  my  voyJ 
age,  and  before  night  reached  La  Prairij 
le  Chien  ;  at  which  place  the  party 
Naudoweffies   foon    overtook  me.      Nc 
long  after  the  Grand  Sautor  alfo  arrive 
and  before  the  Naudoweffies  left  that  plac 
to  continue  their  journey  to  Michillimaij 
kinac,  he   found  means,    in   conjundic 
with  fome  French  traders  from  Louifiaiii 
to  draw  from  me  about  ten  of  the  Nau 
doweffie  chiefs,  whom  he  prevailed  upij 
to  go  towards  thcfe  parts. 

The  remainder  proceeded,  according  I 
my  directions,  to  the  Englifh  fort ;  fro 
whence  I  afterwards  heard  that  they 
turned  to  their  own  country  without 
unfortunate  accident  befalling  them, 
greatly  pleafed  with   the  reception  tt 
had  met  with.     Whilft  not   more  tl: 
half  of  thofe  who  went  to  the  fouthwaj 
through  the  difference  of  that  foutU 
climate  from  their  own,  lived  to  re 

tl: 
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their  abode.  And  fince  I  came  to  Eng- 
land 1  have  been  informed,  that  the  Grand 
Sautor  having  rendered  himfelf  more  and 
imore  difguflful  to  the  Englifli  by  his  in- 
veterate enmity  towards  them,  was  at 
length  ftabbed  in  his  tent,  as  he  encamp- 
ed near  Michillimackinac,  by  a  trader  to 
[whom  I  had  related  the  foregoing  ftory. 

I  (hould  have  remarked,  that  whatever 
[Indians  happen  to  meet  at  La  Prairie  le 
Ichien,  the  great  mart  to  which  all  who  in- 
[liabit  the  adjacent  countries  refort,  though 
he  nations  to  which  they  belong  are  at 
m  with  each  other,  yet  they  are  obliged 
reftrain  their  enmity,  and  to  forbear 
ill  hoftile  a^s  during  their  flay  there. 
this  regulation  has  been  long  eflablifhed 
[long  them  for  their  mutual  conve- 
lience,  as  without  it  no  trade  could  be 
rried  on.  The  fame  rule  is  obferved 
fo  at  the  Red  Mountain  (afterwards  de- 
fcribed)  from  whence  they  get  the  floiie 
"which  they  make  their  pipes  :  thefe  be- 
DK  indifpenfable  to  the  accommodation 
every  neighbouring  tribe,  a  limilar  re- 
iridlon  becomes  needful,  and  is  of  public 
|tility. 

G  2  The 
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The   River   St.   Pierre,   which  runs  I 
through  the  territories  of  the  Naudowef. 
iies,  flows  through  a  mod  delightful  coun- 
try, abounding  with  all  the  neceflaries  of 
life,  that  grow  Ipontaneoufly ;  and  withl 
a  little  cultivation  it  might  be  made  to 
produce  even  the  luxuries  of  life.     "Wild! 
rice  grows  here  in  great  abundance ;  and 
every  part  is  filled  with  trees  bending  un^ 
der  their  loads  of  fruits,  fuch  as  plums  J 
grapes,  and  apples  ;  the  meadows  are  co^ 
vered  with  hops,  and  many  forts  of  vej 
getables ;  whilft  the  ground  is  ftored  witli 
ufeful  roots,  with  angelica,  fjpikenard,  anj 
ground-nuts  as  large  as  hens  eggs.     At 
little  diftance  from  the  fides  of  the  rivei 
are  eminences,  from  which  you  have  view] 
that  cannot  be  exceeded  even  by  the  moH 
beautiful  of  thofe  I  have  already  defcribedj 
amidft  thefe  are  delighlrul  groves,  and  m 
amazing  quantities  of  maples,  that  thej 
would    produce  fugar  fufficient    for  aiH 
number  of  inhabitants. 

A  little  way  from  the  mouth  of  thi^ 
river,  on   the   north  fide  of  it,  ftands 
hill,  one  part  of  which,  that  towards  tl: 
Miffilfippi,   is  compofed  entirely  of  whitl 
flone,  of  the  fame  loft  nature  as  that 
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have  before  defcribed ;  for  fuch,  indeed,  is 
all  the  ftone  in  this  country.  But  what 
appears  remarkable  is,  that  the  colour  of  it 
is  as  white  as  the  driven  fnow.  The  out- 
ward part  of  it  was  crumbled  by  the  wind 
and  weather  into  heaps  of  fand,  of  which 
a  beautiful  compoiition  m'ght  be  made; 
or,  I  am  of  opinion  that,  when  properly 
treated,  the  ftone  itfelf  would  grow  harder 
by  time,  and  have  a  very  noble  efFe£l  in 
architecture. 

Near  that  branch  which  is  termed  the 
Marble  River,  is  a  mountain,  from  whence 
the  Indians  get  a  fort  of  red  flone,  out  of 
which  they  hew  the  bowls  of  their  pipes. 
In  fome  of  thefe  parts  is  found  a  black  hard 
day,  or  rather  ftone,  of  which  the  Nau- 
doweffies  make  their  family  utenfils.  This 
country  likewife  abounds  with  a  milk- 
white  clay,  of  which  China  ware  might  be 
Imade  equal  in  goodnefs  to  the  Aliatic ; 
md  alfo  with  a  blue  clay  that  ferves  the 
Indians  for  paint ;  with  this  laft  they  con- 
trive, by  mixing  it  with  the  red  ftone  pow- 
lered,  to  paint  themfelves  of  different  co- 
jours.  Thofe  that  can  get  the  bl^e  clay 
lerc   mentioned,    paint    themfelves   very 

luch  with  it ;  particularly  when  they  are 
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about  to  begin  their  fports  and  paAimes. 
It  is  alfo  rfteemed  by  them  a  mark  of 
peace,  zz  it  has  a  refemblance  of  a  blue 
iky,  which  with  them  is  a  fymbol  of  it, 
and  made  ufe  of  iu  their  fpeeches  as  a 
figurative  expreffion  to  denote  peace.  When 
they  wifh  to  0>ew  that  their  inclinations 
are  pacific  towards  other  tribes,  they  great- 
ly  ornament  both  themfelves  and  their 
belts  with  it. 
/'  Having  concluded  my  bufinefs  at  Lai 
/  Prairie  le  Chien,  I  proceeded  once  more 
/  up  the  Mifliflippi  as  far  as  the  place 
where  the  Chipeway  River  enters  it  a 
little  below  Lake  Pepin.  Here,  having 
engaged  an  Indian  pilot,  I  directed  him 
to  fleer  towards  the  Ottawaw  Lakes  which! 
lie  near  the  head  of  this  river.  This  hel 
did,  and  I  arrived  at  them  the  beginiiingl 
of  July. 

The  Chipeway  River,  at  its  jundion 
with  the  Miifilfippi,  is  about  eighty  yards 
wide,  but  is  much  wider  as  you  adJ 
Vance  into  it.  Near  thirty  miles  upil| 
feparates  into  two  branches,  and  I  took 
tny  courfe  through  that  which  lies  to  th^ 
caftward. 
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The  country  adjoining  to  the  river,  for 
about  fixty  miles,  is  very  level,  and  on  its 
banks  lie  fine  meadows,  where  larger 
droves  of  buffaloes  and  elks  were  feeding, 
than  I  had  obferved  iii  any  other  part  of 
my  travels.  The  tracK  between  the  two 
branches  of  this  river  is  termed  the  Road 
of  War  between  the  Chipeway  and  Nau- 
doweflie  Indians. 

The  country  to  the  Falls  marked  in 
the  plan  at  the  extent  of  the  traders  tra- 
vels, is  almofl  without  any  timber,  and 
above  that  very  uneven  and  rugged,  and 
clofely  wooded  with  pines,  beech,  maple, 
and  birch.  Here  a  mod  remarkable  and 
aflonifhing  fight  prefented  itfelf  to  my 
view.  In  a  wood,  on  the  eaft  of  the 
river,  which  was  about  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  in  length,  and  in  depth  far- 
ther than  my  eye  could  reach,  I  obferv- 
cd  that  every  tree,  many  of  which  were 
more  than  fix  feet  in  circumference,  was 
lying  flat  on  the  ground  torn  up  by 
the  roots.  This  appeared  to  have  been 
done  by  fbme  extraordinary  huriicane 
that  came  from  the  weft  fome  years  ago, 
but  how  many  I  could  not  learn,  as  I 
found  no  inhabitants  near  it,  of  whom  I 
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could  gain  information.  The  country  on 
the  weft  fide  of  the  river,  from  being  Icfs 
woody,  had  efcaped  in  a  great  meafure  this 
havock,  as  only  a  few  trees  were  blown 
down. 

Near  the  heads  of  this  river  is  a  town 
(  '  tb<:  ^hipeways,  from  whence  it  takes 
iu  luUi:^.  It  is  fituated  on  each  fide  of 
tht  vLi  (which  at  this  place  is  of  no  con* 
fiderable  bjo<  dth)  and  lies  adjacent  to  the 
hanks  of  a  fmall  lake.  This  town  con^ 
tains  about  forty  houfes,  and  can  fend  out 
upwards  of  one  hundred  warriors,  many 
of  whom  were  fine  ftout  young  men.  The 
houfes  of  it  are  built  after  the  Indian  man- 
ner, and  have  neat  plantations  behind  thenx; 
but  the  inhabitants,  in  geueral,  feemed 
to  be  the  naftieft  people  1  had  ever  been 
among.  I  oblerved  that  the  wom^n  aud 
children  indulged  themfelves  in  a  cuftom, 
wh'  :h  thpugh  common,  in  fbme  degree, 
throughput  every  Indian  nation,  appears 
to  be,  according  to  our  ideas,  of  the  moft 
naufeous  and  indelicate  nature  ;  that  of 
fearching  each  other's  head,  and  eating  the 
prey  caught  therein. 

In  July  I  left  this  town,  and  having 
crofli'ed  a  number  of  finall  lakes  and  car- 
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rylng  phces  that  intervened,  came  to  a 
head  branch  of  the  River  St.  Croix,  This 
branch  I  defcended  to  a  fork,  and  then 
afcended  another  to  its  fource.  On  both 
thefe  rivers  I  difcovered  feveral  mines  of 
virgin  copper,  which  was  as  pure  as  that 
found  in  any  other  country. 

Here  I  came  to  a  fmall  brook,  which 
py  guide  thought  might  be  joined  at  fome 
diflance  by  dreams  that  wpuld  at  length 
render  it  navigable.  The  water  at  firft 
was  fo  fcanty,  that  my  canoe  would  by 
po  means  fwim  in  it;  but  having  (lopped 
up  feveral  old  beaver  dams  which  had  been 
broken  down  by  the  hunters,  I  was  en- 
abled to  proceed  for  fome  miJ^s,  till  by  the 
conjunction  of  a  few  brooks,  thefe  aids 
became  i\o  longer  neceflary.  In  a  fliort 
time  the  water  increafed  to  a  moft  rapid 
river,  which  we  defcended  till  it  entered 
into  Lake  Superior.  This  river  I  named 
after  a  gentleman  that  defired  to  accompany 
me  from  the  town  of  the  Ottagaumies  to 
the  Carrying  Place  on  Lake  Superior,  God- 
dard's  River. 

To  the  weft  of  this  is  another  fmall 
river,  which  alfo  empties  itlelf  into  the 
Ju<ake.     This  I  termed  Strawberry  River, 
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from  the  great  number  of  ftrawberrles  of 
a  good  fizc  and  fine  flavour  that  grew  on 
ks  banks. 

The  country  from  the  Ottawaw  Lakes 
to  Lake  Superior  is  in  general  very  un- 
even and  thickly  covered  with  woods. 
The  foil  in  fome  places  tolerably  good, 
in  others  but  indifferent.  In  the  heads  of 
the  St.  Croix  and  the  Chipeway  Rivers 
arc  exceeding  fine  ftuigeon.  All  the  wil- 
deruefs  between  the  Miffiffippi  and  Lake 
Superior  is  called  by  the  Indians  the  Mof- 
chettoe  country,  and  I  thought  it  moil 
juftly  named  ;  for,  it  being  then  iheir 
feafbn,  I  never  faw  or  felt  fo  many  ot" 
thofe  infefts  in  my  life. 

The  latter  end  of  July  I  arrived,  after 
having  coafted  through  Weft  Bay,  at  the 
Grand  Portage,  which  lies  on  the  north- 
wefl  borders  of  Lake  Superior.  Here 
thofe  who  go  on  the  north-weft  trade, 
to  the  Lakes  De  Pluye,  Dubois,  &c. 
carry  over  their  canoes  and  baggage  about 
n'hie  miles,  till  they  come  to  a  num- 
ber of  fmall  lakes,  the  waters  of  fome 
of  which  defcend  into  Lake  Superior,  and 
others  into  the  River  Bourbon.  Lake  Su- 
perior   from   Weft  Bay  to   this  place  is 

bounded 
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bounded  by  rocks,  except  towards  the 
Ibuth-weft  part  of  the  Bay  where  I  firft 
entered  it,  there  it  was  tolerably  level. 

At  the  Grand  Portage  is  a  fmall  bay, 
before  the  entrance  of  which  lies  an  ifland 
that  intercepts  the  dreary  and  uninter- 
rupted view  over  the  Lake  which  other- 
wife  would  have  prefented  itfelf,  and 
makes  the  bay  ferene  and  pleafant.  Here 
I  met  a  large  party  of  the  Killiftinoe  and 
Aflinipoil  Indians,  with  their  refpedive 
kings  and  their  families.  They  were 
come  to  this  place  in  order  to  meet  the 
traders  from  Mlchillimackinac,  who  make 
this  their  road  to  the  north-weft.  From 
them  I  received  the  following  account  of 
the  Lakes  that  lie  to  the  north-weft  of 
Like  Superior. 

Lake  Bourbon,  the  moft  northern  of 
thofe  yet  dilcovered,  received  its  name 
from  fome  French  traders  who  accompa- 
nied a  party  of  Indians  to  Hudfon's  Bay 
fome  years  ago ;  and  was  thus  denomi^ 
nated  by  them  in  honour  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily of  France.  It  is  compoled  of  the 
waters  of  the  Bourbon  River,  which,  as 
1  have  before  obferved,  riles  a  great  way 
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to  the  fouthward,  not  far  from  the  northern 
heads  of  the  MiflUIippi. 

This  Lake  is   about  eighty  miles  in 
length,  north  and  fbuth,  and  is  nearly  cir- 
cular.     It  has  no  very  large  iflands  on  it. 
The  land  on  the  eaftern  fide  is  very  good ; 
and  to    the    fouth-weft    there    are   fome 
mountains :  in  many  other  parts  there  are 
barren  plains,  bogs,  and  morales.     Its  la- 
titude is  between  fifty-two  and  fifty-four 
degrees  north,  and   it   lies  nearly  fouth- 
weft   from  Hudfon's  Bay.     As  through 
its  northern  fituation  the  weather  there  Is 
extremely  cold,  only  a  few  animals  are 
to  be  found   in  the  country  that    borders 
on  it.      They  gave  me  but  an  iadifFerent 
account  either  of  the  beafts,  birds,  or  fifhes. 
There  are  indeed  fome  buiFaloc  s  of  a  fmali 
fize,  which   are   fat  and   good  about  the 
latter  end  of  fummer,   with  a  few  moofe 
and   carribboo  deer ;    however   this   defi- 
ciency is  made   up  by  the   furs   of  every 
Ibrt  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  great  plenty 
around  the  Lake.    The   timber  growing 
here  is  chiefly  fir,  cedar,  fprucc,  and  fome 
maple. 

Lake  Winnepeek,    or   as    the  Frencji 
write  it  Lac  Ouinipique,  which  lies  near- 
eft 
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eft  to  the  foregoing,  is  compoied  of  the 
fame  waters.  It  is  in  length  about  two 
hundred  miles  north  and  fouth ;  its  breadth 
has  never  been  properly  afcertained,  but 
is  fuppofed  to  be  about  one  hundred 
miles  in  its  wided  part.  This  Lake  is 
very  full  of  iflands  ;  thefe  are,  however, 
of  no  great  magnitude.  Many  conil- 
derable  rivers  empty  themfelves  into  it, 
which,  as  yet,  are  not  diflinguifhed  by 
any  names.  The  waters  are  fiored  with 
fifh,  fuch  as  trout  and  flurgeon,  and  alio 
with  others  of  a  fmaller  kind  peculiar  to 
tiiefe  Lakes. 

The  land  on  the  fouth-weft  part  of  it  is 
very  good,  efpecially  about  the  entrance 
of  a  large  branch  of  the  River  Bourbon 
which  flows  from  the  fbuth-weft.  On  this 
River  there  is  a  fadory  that  was  built 
by  the  French  called  Fort  La  Reine,  to 
which  the  traders  from  Michillimackinac 
relbrt  to  trade  with  the  Affinipoils  and 
Killiftinoes.  To  this  place  the  Mahahs, 
who  inhabit  a  country  two  hundred  and  ( 
fifty  miles  fouth-weft,  come  alfo  to  trade 
with  them  ;  ai,  1  bring  great  quantities  of 
Indian  corn  to  exchange  for  knives,  toma- 
hawks, and  other  articles.  Thefe  people  are 
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fuppofed  to  dwell  on  Ibiue  of  the  braiiclics 
of  the  River  of  the  Weft. 

Lake  Winnepeck  has  on  the  north-eaft 
ibmc  mountains,  nnd  on  the  call:  many 
barren  plains.  The  maple  or  fugar  tree 
grows  here  in  great  plenty,  and  there  is 
likewife  gathered  an  amazing  quantity  of 
rice,  which  proves  that  grain  will  flouiifli 
in  thefe  noithcrn  climates  as  well  as  In 
warmer.  Buffaloes,  cariibboo,  and  moofe 
deer,  are  numerous  in  thefe  parts.  Tlie 
buffaloes  of  this  country  differ  from  thofe 
that  are  found  more  to  the  fouth  only 
in  fize ;  the  former  being  much  fmaller : 
juft  as  the  black  cattle  of  the  northern 
partfi  of  Great  Britain  differ  from  Engliih 
oxen. 
m  On  the  waters  that  fall  into  this  Lake, 
M  the  neighbouring  nations  take  great  num- 
I  bers  of  excellent  furs.  Some  of  thefe 
they  carry  to  the  fa£lories  and  fettic- 
ments  belonging  to  the  Hudfon's  Bay 
Company,  fituated  above  the  entrance  of 
the  Bourbon  River  :  but  this  they  do 
with  relu^Slance  on  feveral  accounts ;  for 
fome  of  the  Alfinipoils  and  Killiftlnocs, 
who  ufually  traded  with  the  Company's 
fervants,  told  me,  that   if  they  could  be 
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fure  of  a  conflant  fupply  of  goois  from 
Michillimackinac,  they  would  not  trade 
any  where  elfe.  They  fhewed  me  fome 
cloth  and  other  articles  that  they  had 
purchaicd  at  Hudfon's  Bay,  with  which 
the^  .vere  much  difTatisfied,  thinking  they 
had  been  greatly  impofed  upon  in  the 
barter. 

Allowing  that  their  accounts  were 
true,  I  could  not  help  joining  in  their 
opinion.  But  this  diilatisfadion  might 
probably  proceed,  in  a  great  meafure, 
from  the  intrigues  of  the  Canadian  trad- 
ers :  for  whilft  the  Frencli  were  in  pof- 
leiiion  of  Michillimackinac,  having  ac- 
quired a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  trade 
of  the  north-weft  countries,  they  were  \ 
employed  on  that  account,  after  the  re- 
dudion  of  Canada,  by  the  Englilh  trad- 
ers there,  in  the  eftablilhment  of  this 
trade  with  which  they  were  themielves 
quite  unacquainted.  One  of  the  methods 
they  took  to  withdraw  thefe  Indians  from 
their  attachment  to  the  Hudfon's  Bfly 
Company,  and  to  engage  tlieir  good  opi- 
nion in  behalf  of  their  new  employers, 
\\as  by  depreciating  on  all  occafions  the 
Company's   goods,   and   magnifying    the 
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Jidv'jlntages  that  would  arife  to  them  from 
traJ^ eking    entirely    with    the    Canadian 
traders.      In  this  they  too  well  fucceeded, 
and   from  this,   doubtlefs,  did  the  difla- 
tisfadlion   the  Affinipoils  and  Killiftinocs 
cxpreflcd    to    me,   partly  proceed.      But 
another   reafon  augmented   it ;    and  this 
was  the   length  of  their  journey  to  tlie 
Hudfon's  Bay  factories,  which,  they  in. 
forrhed  me,  took  them  up  three  months 
during  the  fummer  heats  to   go  and  re- 
turn, and  from  the  finallnefs  of  their  ca- 
noes they  could  noi  carry  more  than  a 
third  of  the  beavers  they  killed.     So  that 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  thefe 
Indians  fhould  wifli  to  have  traders  come 
to  refide   among  them.     It   is  true  that^ 
the  j)arts  ^  they,  jnhabit.  at^^,w^^  the  11- 
mits  of  the  Hudfon's  Bay  territories,  but 
the  Company  mult  be  under  tne  necei- 
I  lity   of  winking  at  an  encroachment  of 
1  this  kind,  as  the  Indians  would  without 
I*  doubt    proteA   the  traders    when    among 
them.   Befides,  the  pafl'ports  granted  to  the 
traders  that  go  from  Micbillimackinac  give 
them   liberty  to  trade  to  the  north-weft 
about  Lake  Superior;   by  which  is  meant 
Fort  La  Reine,  Lake  Winnepeck,  or  any 
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lotlier  parts  of  the  waters  of  the  Bourbon 
River,  where  the  Couriers  de  Bois,  or 
Traders,  may  make  it  moft  convenient  to 
Irefide. 

Lac  du  Bois,  as  it  is  commonly  termed 

I  by  the  French  in  their  maps,  or  in  Eng- 

liih  the  Lake  of  the  Wood,  is  fo  called 

'from  the  itiultiplicity  of  wood  growing 

on  its  banks;  fuch  as  oaks,  pines,  firs, 

fpruce,  &c.     This  Lake  lies  ftill  higher 

up  a  branch  of  the  River  Bourbon,  and 

nearly  eafl  from  the  fouth  end  of  Lake 

Winnepeek.    It  is  of  great  depth  in  fome 

places.    Its  length  from  eaft  to  weft  about 

lieventy   miles,    and   its   greateft    breadth 

labout  forty  miles.    It  has  but  few  iflands, 

land  thefe  of  no  great  magnitude.     The 

llilhes,    fowls,    and   quadrupeds  that,  are 

Ifound  near  it,  vary  but  little  from  thofe 

lof  the  other  two  lakes.      A  few  of  the 

iKilliftinoe  Indians  fometimes  encamp  on 

lllie  borders  of  it  to  hfh  and  hunt. 

This  Lake  liss  in  the  communication 

[between   Lake  Superior,    and   the   Lakes 

|Winnepeek  and  Bourbon.     Its  waters  arc 

mt  efteemed  quite  fo  pure  as  thofe  of  the 

other  lakes,  it  having,  in  many  places,  a 

muddy  bottcm.  ^   •.,.   ^ 
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Lac  La  Pluye,  fo  called  by  the  French, 
in  Eiiglifh  the  Rainy  Lake,  is  fuppofed 
to  have  acquired  this  name  from  the  firit 
travellers,  that  pafled  over  it,  meeting 
with  an  uncommon  deal  of  rain ;  or,  as 
fome  have  affirmed,  from  a  mift  like  ralnl 
occaiioned  by  a  perpendicular  water-fall 
that  empties  itfelf  into  a  river  which  liei 
to  the  fouth-weft. 

This  Lake  appears  to  be  divided  bv  11 
ifl^mus,  near  the  middle,  into  two  parts 
the  weft  part  is  called  the  Great  Raiiij 
Lake,  the  eaft,  the  Little  Rainy  Lm. 
as  being  the  laft  divifion.  It  l*e^  a  k 
miles  farther  to  the  eaftward,  on  the  n 
branch  of  the  Bourbon,  than  t-^^  lal' 
mentioned  Lake.  It  is  in  genei; '  vcr 
ihallow  in  its  depth.  Th*-  Irc^adell:  pai 
of  it  is  no*:  more  than  tweiicy  miles,  itj 
length,  include. g  both,  about  three  hu; 
drcd  n:;Hes.  la  tb  well  part  the  wati 
is  very  clear  and  good ;  and  fome  exc^jlle 
fi(h  are  taken  in  it.  A  great  many  iov 
refort  here  at  the  fall  of  the  year.  Mooi 
deer  are  to  be  found  in  great  plenty,  am 
likewife  the  carribboo ;  whofe  ikiii  i 
breeches  or  gloves  exceeds  by  far  am 
other  to  be  met  with  in  North- Ameri 
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The  land  on  the  borders  of  this  Lake  is 
efleemed  in  (bme  places  very  good,  but 
rather  too  thickly  covered  with  wood. 
Here  refide  a  confiderable  band  of  the  Chi- 
peways, 

Eaftward  from  this  Lake  lie  feveral 
fmall  ones,  which  extend  in  a  firing  to 
the  great  carrying  place,  and  from  thence 
into  Lake  Superior.  Between  the(e  little 
Lakes  are  leveral  carrying  places,  which 
renders  the  trade  to  the  north-weft  diffi- 
cult to  accomplifh,  and  exceedingly  te- 
dious, as  it  takes  two  years  to  make  one 
voyage  from  Michillimackinac  to  thefe 
parts. 

Red  Lake  is  a  comparatively  fmall 
lake  at  the  head  of  a  branch  of  the 
Bourbon  River,  which  is  called  by  feme 
Red  River.  Its  form  is  nearly  round, 
and  about  (ixty  miles  in  circumference. 
On  one  fide  of  it  is  a  tolerable  large 
ifland,  clofe  by  which  a  imall  river  en- 
ters. It  bears  almoft  fbuth-eaft  both  from 
Lake  Winnepeek  and  from  Lake  du  Bois. 
The  parts  adjacent  are  very  little  known, 
or  frequented,  even  by  the  favages  them- 
felves. 
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J  Not  far  from  this  Lake,  a  little  to  the 
fouth-weft,  is  another  called  White  Bear 
Lake,  which  is  nearly  about  the  fize  of 
the  laft  mentioned.  The  waters  that  com- 
pofe  this  Lake  are  the  moft  northern  of 
any  that  fupply  the  Mifliflippi,  and  may 
be  called  with  propriety  its  moft  remote 
fource.  It  is  fed  by  two  or  three  fmall 
rivers  or  rather  large  brooks, 

A  few  miles  from  it,  to  the  fouth-eaft, 
are  a  great  number  of  fmall  lakes,  none 
of  which  are  more  than  ten  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, that  are  called  the  Thoufand 
Lakes.  In  the  adjacent  country  is  reck- 
oned the  iineft  hunting  for  furs  of  any 
on  this  continent ;  the  Indians  who  hunt 
here  feldom  returning  without  having 
their  canoes  loaded  as  deep  as  they  can 
fwim.  / 

Ha  ing  juft  before  obferved  that  thlsi 
Lake  is  the  utmoft  northern  fource  of  I 
the  MiiTilfippi,  I  ihall  here  further  re- 
mark, that  before  this  river  enters  the 
Gulph  of  Mexico,  it  has  not  run  lefs,! 
through  all  its  meanderings,  than  three 
thouland  miles ;  or,  in  a  ftrait  line  from| 
north  to  fouth,  about  twenty  degrees, 
•  which! 
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which  IS  nearly  fourteen  hundred  £ngli(h 
miles. 

Thefe  Indians  informed  me,  that  to 
the  north- weft  of  L^ake  Winnepeek  lies 
another,  whole  circumference  vaftly  ex- 
ceeded any  they  had  given  me  an  account 
of.  They  defcribe  it  as  much  larger  than 
Like  Superior.  But  as  it  appears  to  be 
fo  far  to  the  north-weft,  I  ftiould  imagine 
that  it  was  not  a  lake,  but  rather  the 
Archipelago  or  broken  waters  that  form 
the  communication  between  Hudfon's  Bay 
and  ths  northern  parts  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

There  are  an  infinite  number  of  fmall 
lakes,  on  the  more  weftern  parts  o^  the 
weftern  head-branches  of  the  Miffiflippi, 
as  well  as  between  thele  and  Lake  Win- 
nepeek, but  none  of  them  are  large  enough 
to  fuppofe  either  of  them  to  be  the  lake 
or  waters  meant  by  the  Indians. 

They  likewife  informed  me,  that  fbme 
of  the  northern  branches  of  the  Meflbrie 
and  the  (buthern  branches  of  the  St.  Pierre 
have  a  communication  with  each  other, 
except  for  a  mile ;  over  which  they  carry 
their  canoes.  And  by  what  I  could  learn 
frona   them,    this  is  the  road  they  take 
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when  their  war  parties  make  their  excur- 
iions  upon  the  Pawnees  and  Pavvnawnees, 
nations  inhabiting  fome  branches  of  the 
Mefforie  River.  In  the  country  belong- 
ing to  thefe  people  it  is  faid,  that  Man- 
drakes are  frequently  found,  a  fpecies  of 
root  refembling  human  beings  of  both 
fexes ;  and  that  thefe  are  more  perfe£l 
than  fuch  as  are  difcovercd  about  the  Nile 
in  Nether-Ethiopia. 

A  little  to  the  north-weft  of  the  heads 
of  the  Meflbrie  and  the  St.  Pierre,  the 
Indians  further  told  me,  that  there  was  a 
nation  rather  fmaller  and  whiter  than  the 
neighbouring  tribes,  who  cultivate  the 
ground,  and  (as  far  as  I  could  gather 
from  their  expreflions)  in  fome  meafure, 
the  arts.  To  this  account  they  added 
that  fome  of  the  nations,  who  inhabit 
thofe  parts  that  lie  to  the  weft  of  the 
Shining  Mountains,  have  gold  lb  plenty 
among  them  that  they  make  their  moil 
common  utenfils  of  it.  Thefe  mountains 
(which  I  (hall  defcribe  more  particularly 
hereafter)  divide  the  waters  that  fall  into 
the  South  Sea  from  thofe  that  run  into 
tlie  Atlantic. 

The 
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The  people  dwelling  near  them  are 
fuppofed  to  be  fome  of  tlie  different  tribes 
that  were  tributary  to  the  Mexican  kings» 
and  who  fled  from  their  native  country  to 
leek  an  afylum  in  thefe  parts,  about  the 
time  of  the  conqued  of  Mexico  by  the 
Spaniards,  more  than  two  centuries  ago* 

As  fome  confirmation  of  this  fuppoii- 
tion  it  is  remarked,  that  they  have  chofen 
the  mod  interior  parts  for  their  retreat, 
being  flill  prepofleiled  with  a  notion  that 
the  fca-coafts  have  been  infefled  ever  (ince 
with  monfters  vomiting  fire,  and  hurling 
about  thunder  and  lightning ;  from  whofe 
bowels  iflued  men,  who,  with  unfeen 
inftruments,  or  by  the  power  of  magick, 
killed  the  harmlefs  Indians  at  an  adonifh- 
ing  diftance.  From  fuch  as  the(e,  their 
fore-fathers  (according  to  a  tradition  among 
them  that  dill  remains  unimpaired)  fled 
to  the  retired  abodes  they  now  inhabit. 
For  as  they  found  that  the  floating  mon- 
fters which  had  th\is  terrified  them  could 
not  approach  the  land,  and  that  thoie 
who  had  defcended  from  their  (ides  did 
not  care  to  make  excurfions  to  any  con- 
llderable  didance  from  them,  they  form- 
ed a  refolution  to  betake  themfelves  to 
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fome  country,  that  lay  far  from  the  fea- 
coafts,  where  only  they  could,  be  fecure 
from  fuch  diabolical  enemies.  They  ac- 
cordingly fet  out  with  their  families,  and 
after  a  long  peregrination,  fettled  them- 
felves  near  thefe  mountains,  where  they 
concluded  they  had  found  a  place  of  per- 
fedi  lecurity. 

The  Winnebagoes,  dwelling  on  the 
Fox  River  (whom  1  have  already  treated 
of)  are  likewife  fuppofed  to  be  fome  ftroll- 
ing  band  from  the  Mexican  countries. 
But  they  are  able  to  give  only  an  imper- 
tedi  account  of  their  original*  refidence. 
They  fay  they  formerly  came  a  great  way 
from  the  weft  ward,  and  were  driven  by 
wars  to  take  refuge  among  the  N  audowef- 
iies;  but  as  they  are  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  arts,  or  of  the  value  of  gold,  it  is  ra- 
ther to  be  fuppofed,  that  they  were  driven 
from  their  ancient  fettlements  by  the  above- 
mentioned  emigrants,  as  they  pafled  on 
towards  their  prefent  habitation. 

Thefe  fuppofitions,  however,  may  want 
confirmation  ;  for  the  fmaller  tribes  of  In- 
dians are  fubje6t  to  foch  various  alterations 
in  their  places  of  abode,  from  the  wars 
they  are  continually  engaged  in,  that  it  is 
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almoft  impoflible  to  afcertain,  after  half  a 
century,  the  orighial  fituation  of  any  of 
them. 

That  range  of  mountains,  of  which  the 
Shinhig  Mountains  are  a  part,  begin  at 
Mexico,  and  continuing  northward  on  the 
back,  or  to  the  eafl  of  California,  fcparatc 
the  waters  of  thofe  numerous  rivers  that 
fall  either  into  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  or 
the  Gulph  of  California.  From  thence 
continuing  their  cuurfe  liill  northward, 
between  the  fources  of  the  Mlfliffippi  and 
the  rivers  that  run  into  the  South  Sea, 
they  appear  to  end  in  about  forty-feven  or 
forty-eight  degrees  of  north  latitude ;  where 
a  number  of  rivers  arife,  and  empty  them- 
felves  either  into  the  South  Sea,  into  Hud- 
fon*s  Bay,  or  into  the  waters  that  com- 
municate between  thefe  two  feas. 

Among  thefe  mountains,  thofe  that  lie 
to  the  weft  of  the  River  St.  Pierre,  are 
called  the  Shining  Mountains,  from  an 
infinite  number  of  chryftal  ftones,  of  an 
amazing  iize,  with  which  tliey  are  cover- 
ed, and  which,  when  the  fun  (hines  full 
upon  them,  fparkle  fo  as  to  be  (eeii  at  a 
\  ery  great  diftance. 

This 
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This  extraordinary  range  of  mountains 
is  calculated  to  be  mora  than  three  thou- 
fand  miles  in  length,  without  any  very 
confiJerable  intervals,  which  I  believe 
furpafles  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  the 
other  quarters  of  the  globe.  Probably  in 
future  ages  they  may  be  found  to  contain 
more  riches  in  their  bowels,  than  thofe  of 
Indoftan  and  Malabar,  or  that  are  produ- 
ced on  the  Golden  Coaft  of  Guinea ;  nor 
will  I  except  even  the  Peruvian  Mines. 
To  the  weft  of  thefe  mountains,  when  ex- 
plored by  future  Columbufes  or  Raleighs, 
may  be  found  other  lakes,  rivers,  and 
countries,  full  fraught  with  all  the  necef- 
faries  or  luxuries  of  life;  and  where  fu- 
ture generations  may  find  an  afylum, 
whether  driven  from  their  country  by  the 
ravages  of  lawlefs  tyrants,  or  by  religious 
perfecutions,  or  rcludtantly  leaving  it  to 
remedy  the  inconveniences  arifing  from 
a  fuperabundant  increafe  of  inhabitants; 
whether,  I  fay,  impelled  by  thefe,  or  al- 
lured by  hopes  of  commercial  advantages, 
there  is  little  doubt  but  their  expectations 
will  be  fully  gratified  in  thefe  rich  and 
unexhaufted  climes. 
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But  to  return  to  the  AffinipoUs  and 
Killlftinoes,  whom  I  left  at  the  Grand 
Portage,  and  from  whom  I  received  the 
foregoing  account  of  the  lakes  that  lie  to 
the  north-weft  of  this  place. 

The  traders  we  expeded  being  later  this 
feafon  than  ufual,  and  our  numbers  verj 
coafiderable,  for  there  were  more  thaa 
three  hundred  of  us,  the  ftock  of  provi- 
fion  we  had  brought  with  us  was  nearly 
exhaufted,  and  we  waited  with  impatience 
for  their  arrival. 

One  day,  whilft  we  were  all  expreffing 
our  wifhes  for  this  defirable  event,  and 
looking  from  an  eminence  in  hopes  of 
feeing  them  come  over  the  lake,  the 
chief  prieft  belonging  to  the  band  of  the 
Killiftinoes  told  us,  that  he  would  en- 
deavour to  obtain  a  conference  with  the 
Great  Spirit,  and  know  from  him  when 
the  traders  would  arrive.  I  paid  little  at- 
tention to  this  declaration,  fuppofing  that 
it  would  be  productive  of  fome  juggling 
trick,  juft  fufficiently  covered  to  deceive 
the  ignorant  Indians.  But  the  king  of 
that  tribe  telling  me  that  this  was  chiefly 
undertaken  by  the  prieft  to  alleviate  my 
anxiety,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  convince 
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me  how  mfuch  intereft  he  had  with  the 
Great  Spirit,  I  thought  it  neceflary  to  re^ 
flraiii  my  animadverfions  on  his  defign. 

The  following  evening  was  fixed  upor 
for  this  fpiritual  conference.  When  even 
thing  had  been  properly  prepared,  the 
king  came  to  me  and  led  me  to  a  capaJ 
cious  tent,  the  covering  of  which  wag 
drawn  up,  fo  as  to  render  what  was  tranfj 
ading  within  vifible  to  thofe  who  flood 
without.  We  found  the  tent  furrounded 
by  a  great  number  of  the  Indians,  but 
we  readily  gained  admillion,  and  feated 
ourfelves  on  Ikins  laid  on  the  ground  for 
that  purpofe. 

In  the  centre  I  obferved  that  there  wasi 
a  place  of  an  oblong  fhape,    which  was! 
compofed  of  ftakes  ftuck  in  the  ground,! 
with  intervals  between,  fo  as  to  form  al 
kind  of  cheft  or  coffin,  large  enough  tol 
contain  the  body  of  a  man.     Thefe  werel 
of  a  middle  lize,  and  placed  at  fuch  a  dlf- 
tance  from  each  other,  that  whatever  lay 
within  them  was  readily  to  be  diiberned. 
The  tent  was  perfedlly  illuminated  by  a 
great  number  of  torches  made  of  fplinters 
cut  from  the  pine  or  birch  tree,  which  the| 
Indians  held  in  their  hands. 
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In  a  few  minutes  the  prieft  entered; 

lien  an  amazing  large  elk's  ikin  being 

[fpread  on  the  ground,  jufl  at  my  feet,  he 

himfelf  down  upon  it,  after  having 
himfelf  of  every  garment  except  that 
^hich  he  wore  clofe  about  his  middle. 
Jeing  now  proftrate  on  his  back,  he  firft 

hold  of  one  fide  of  the  fkin,  and 
llblded  it  over  him,  and  then  the  other; 
leaving  only  his  head  uncovered.  This 
ws  no  fboner  done,  than  two  of  the 
young  men  who  flood  by  took  about  forty 
yards  of  ftrong  cord,  made  alfo  of  an  elk's 
tide,  and  rolled  it  tight  round  his  body, 
fo  that  he  was  completely  fwathed  within 
the  Ikin.  Being  thus  bound  up  like  an 
Egyptian  Mummy,  one  took  him  by  the 
jieels,  and  the  other  by  the  head,  and 
him  over  the  pales  into  the  inclo- 
ure.  I  could  alfo  now  difcern  him  as 
plain  as  I  had  hitherto  done,  and  I  took 
care  not  to  turn  my  eyes  a  moment  from 
the  objedl  before  me,  that  I  might  the 
more  readily  detect  the  artifice ;  for  fuch 
I  doubted  not  but  that  it  would  turn  out 
to  be. 

The  prieft  had  not  lain  in  this  fituation 
more  than  a  few  feconds,  when  he  began 
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to  mutter.     This  he  continued  to  do  for 
Ibme  time,    and  then   by  degrees  gre^^l 
louder  and  louder,  till  at  length  he  fpoy 
articulately ;  however  what  hi;  uttered  wasj 
in  fuch  a  mixed  jargon  of  the  Chipewayj 
Ottowaw,  and  Killiftinoe  languages,  that! 
I  could  underftand  but  very  little  of  itj 
Having  continued  in  this  tone  for  a  con- 
fiderable  while,  he  at  laft  exerted  his  voice 
to  its  utmoft  pitch,  fbmv'^times  raving  and 
fometimes  praying,    till  he  had  worked 
himfelf  into   fuch  an   agitation,   that  he| 
foamed  at  his  mouth.  -*  . 

f  After  having  remained  near  three  quar- 
ters  of  an  hour  in  the  place,  and  conti- 
nued  his  vociferation  with  unabated  vigor, 
he  feemed  to  be  quite  exhaufted,  and  re- 
mained  fpeechlefs.  But  in  an  inftant  he 
fprung  upon  his  feet,  notwithflandlng  at 
the  time  he  was  put  in,  it  appeared  im- 
poffible  for  him  to  move  either  his  legs  or  I 
arms,  and  fliaking  off  his  covering,  as 
quick  as  if  the  bands  with  which  it  had 
been  bound  were  burned  afunder,  he  be- 
gan  to  addrefs  thofe  who  flood  around  in  a 
firm  and  audible  voice.  **  My  Brothers," 
faid  he,  "  the  Great  Spirit  has  deigned 
*'  to  hold  a  Talk  with  his  iervant  at  my 
■     .  .  *'  earnell 
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« earneft  requeft.  He  has  not,  indeed  j 
« told  me  when  the  perfons  we  expeft 
I «  will  be  here,  but  to-morrow,  foon  after 
1 «  the  fun  has  reached  his  higheft  point  in 
«  the  heavens,  a  canoe  will  arrive,  and 
|«  the  people  in  that  will  inform  us  when 
«  the  traders  will  come."  Having  faid 
this,  he  ftepped  out  of  the  inclofure,  and 
after  he  had  put  on  his  robes,  difmifled 
the  affembly.  I  own  I  was  greatly  af- 
toniihed  at  what  I  had  feen;  but  as  I  ob- 
jerved  that  every  eye  in  the  company  was 
fixed  on  me  with  a  view  to  difcover  my 
feiitiments,  I  carefully  concealed  every 
I  emotion. 

The  next  day  the  fun  (hone  bright, 
land  long  before  noon  all  the  Indians  were 
gathered  together  on  the  eminence  that 
overlooked  the  lake.  The  old  king  came 
to  me  and  afked  me,  whether  I  had  fo 
much  confidence  in  what  the  prieft  had 
[foretold,  as  to  join  his  people  on  the  hill, 
pd  wait  for  the  completion  of  it  ?  I  told 
him  I  was  at  a  lofs  what  opinion  to  form 
lofthe  predidion,  but  that  I  would  readily 
lattend  him.  On  this  we  walked  together 
Ito  the  place  where  the  others  were  affem*- 
ibled.   Every  eye  was  again  fixed  by  turns 
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on  me  and  on  the  lake;  when  juft  as  tin 
fun  had  reached  his  zenith,  agreeable  to 
what  the  prieft  had  foretold,  a  canoe  camj 
round  a  point  of  land  about  a  league  did 
tant.  The  Indians  no  fooner  beheld  itj 
than  they  fent  up  an  univerfal  fhout,  and 
by  their  looks  feemed  to  triumph  in  tW 
intereft  their  prieft  thus  evidently  had  witli 
the  Great  Spirit. 

In  lefs  than  an  hour  the  canoe  icached 
the  (hore,  when  I  attended  the  king  and 
chiefs  to  receive  thofe  who  were  on  board) 
As  foon  as  the  men  were  landed,  wa 
walked  all  together  to  the  king's  tentJ 
when  according  to  their  invariable  ciiilon] 
we  began  to  fmoke;  and  this  we  did,  nod 
withftanding  our  impatience  to  know  th^ 
tidings  they  brought,  without  afking  anj 
queftions;  for  the  Indians  are  the  mof 
deliberate  people  in  the  world.  Howeverj 
after  fome  trivial  converfation,  the  kinginj 
quired  of  them  whether  they  had  feen  anj 
thing  of  the  traders  ?  the  men  replied,  thaj 
they  had  parted  from  them  a  few  days  be] 
fore,  and  that  they  propofed  being  herd 
the  fecond  day  from  the  prefent.  Thej 
accordingly  arrived  at  that  time  greatl) 
to  our  fatisfadtion,  but  more  particular!) 
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jo  to  that  of  the  Indians,  who  found  by 
this  event  the  importance  both  of  their 
pricft  and  of  their  nation,  greatly  aug- 
Imeiited  in  the  fight  of  a  ftranger. 

This  ftory  I  acknowledge  appears  to 
I  carry  with  it  marks  of  great  credulity  in 
the  relator.  But  no  one  is  lefs  tindlured 
with  that  weaknefs  than  myfelf.  The 
circumftances  of  it  I  own  are  of  a  very 
extraordinary  nature  ;  however,  as  I  can 
vouch  for  their  being  free  from  either 
exaggeration  or  mifreprefentation,  being 
Divlelf  a  cool  and  difpaffionate  obferver 
of  them  all,  I  thought  it  neceflary  to  give 
them  to  the  public.  And  this  I  do  with- 
out wishing  to  miflead  the  judgment  of 
my  Readers,  or  to  make  any  fuperftitious 
imprellions  on  their  minds,  but  leaving 
them  to  draw  from  it  what  conclufions 
[they  pleafe. 

I  have  already  obferved  that  the  Af- 
Ifinipoils,  with  a  part  of  whom  I  met 
here,  are  a  revolted  band  of  the  Nau- 
Idoweffies ;  who  on  account  of  fome  real 
lor  imagined  grievances,  for  the  Indians  in 
Igeneral  are  very  tenacious  of  their  liberty, 
Ihad  feparated  themfelves  from  their  coun- 
trymen, and  fought   for   freedom   at  the 
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expence  of  their  eafe.  For  the  country 
they  now  inhabit  about  the  borders  of  Lake 
Winnepeek,  being  much  farther  north 
is  not  ne^r  fo  fertile  or  agreeable  as  that 
they  have  relinquiflied.  They  flill  retain 
the  language  and  manners  of  their  former 
aiTociates. 

The  Killiftinoes,  now  the  neighbours 
and    allies    of    the   Aflinipoils,    for  they 
alfo   dwell  near  the   fame  Lake  and  on 
the  waters  of  the  River  Bourbon,  appear  I 
to  have  been  originally  a  tribe  of  the  Chi- 
peways,    as   they    fpeak   their   language, 
though  in  a  different  diale£t.     Their  na- 1 
tion  confifts  of  about  three  or  four  hun- 
dred    warriors,    and  they  feem   to  be  a 
hardy  brave  people.     I  have  already  given 
an  account  of  their  country  when  I  treated 
of  Lake  Winnepeek.    As  they  refide  with-j 
in  the  limits  of  Hudfon's  Bay,  they  ge- 
nerally trade  at  the  fadbories  which  be-l 
long  to  that  Company,  but,  for  the  reafonsl 
mentioned  before,  they  frequently  cornel 
to  the  place  where  I  happened  to  join  them,| 
in  order  to  meet  the  traders  from  Michil- 
limackinac. 

The  anxiety  I  had  felt  on  account  0^ 
the  traders  delay,   was  not   much  alle 
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viated  by  their  arrival.  I  again  found  my 
expectations  difappointed,  for  I  was  not 
able  to  procure  the  good :  I  wanted  from 
any  of  them.  I  was  therefore  obliged  to 
give  over  my  defigns,  and  return  to  the 
place  from  whence  I  firft  began  my  ex- 
tenfive  circuit.  I  accordingly  took  leave 
of  the  old  king  of  the  Killiftinoes,  with 
the  chiefs  of  both  bands,  and  departed. 
This  prir  e  was  upwards  of  fixty  years 
of  age,  tall  and  flightly  made,  but  he  car- 
ried himfelf  very  ere£i:.  He  w?s  of  a 
courteous,  affable  difpolition,  and  treated 
me,  as  did  all  the  chiefs,  with  great  ci- 
vility. 

I  obferved  that  this  people  ftill  conti- 
nued a  cuftom,  that  appeared  to  have  been 
univerf^l  before  any  of  them  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  manners  of  the  Euro- 
peans, that  of  complimenting  ftrangers  with 
the  company  of  their  wives  ;  and  this  is 
not  only  pra6liied  by  the  lower  ranks,  but 
by  the  chiefs  themfelves,  who  efteem  it 
I  the  greateft  proof  of  courtefy  they  can 
igive  a  ftranger. 

The  beginning  of  Odlober,  after  hav- 
I  ing  coafted  round  the  north  and  eaft  bor- 
I  ders  of  Lake  Superior,  I  arrived  at  Cadot's 
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Fort,  which  adjoins  to  the  Falls  of  St. 
Marie,  and  is  fituated  near  the  fouth-weft 
corner  of  it. 

Lake  Superior,  formerly  termed  the 
Upper  Lake  from  its  northern  fituation,  Is 
fo  called  on  account  of  its  being  fuperior 
in  magnitude  to  any  of  the  lakes  on  that 
vaft  continent.  It  might  juflly  be  termed 
the  Cafpian  of  America,  and  is  fuppofcd 
to  be  the  largeft  body  of  frefh  water  on 
the  globe.  Its  circumference,  according 
to  the  French  charts,  is  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred miles  ;  but  I  believe,  that  if  it  was 
coafted  round,  and  the  utmoffc  extent  of 
every  bay  taken,  it  would  exceed  fixteeii 
hundred. 

After  I  firfl:  entered  it  from  Goddard's 
River  on    the  weft  Bay,  I  coafted  near! 
twelve    hundred  miles  of  the   north  and  1 
eaft  fhores  of  it,  and  obferved  that  the 
greateft  part  of  that   extend ve  traft  was 
bounded    by   rocks   and  uneven    ground. 
The  water  in  general  appeared  to  lie  on  a 
bed  of  rocks.     When  it  was  calm,  and 
the  fun   fhone   bright,  I  could   fit  in  myl 
canoe,  where   the  depth   was  upwards  or 
lix  fathoms,  and  plainly  fee  huge  piles  of| 
ftone  at  the  bottom,  of  different  Ihapes, 
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fome  of  which  a|:ocared  as  if  they  were 
hewn.  The  water  at  this  time  was  as 
pure  and  tranfparent  as  air;  and  my  canoe 
iccmed  as  if  it  hung  fufpended  in  that  ele- 
iTiint.  It  was  impoffible  to  look  atten- 
tively through  this  limpid  medium  at  the 
rocks  below,  without  finding,  before  many 
minutes  were  elapfed,  your  head  fwim, 
and  your  eyes  no  longer  able  to  behold 
the  dazzling  fcene. 

I  difcovered  alfo  by  accident  another  ex- 
traordinary property  in  the  waters  of  this 
Lake.  Though  it  was  in  the  month  of 
July  that  I  pailed  over  it,  and  the  furface 
of  the  water,  from  the  heat  of  the  fuper- 
ambient  air,  impregnated  with  no  fmall 
degree  of  warmth,  yet  on  letting  down  a 
cup  to  the  depth  of  about  a  fathom,  the 
water  drawn  from  thence  was  fo  exceffive- 
ly  cold,  that  it  had  the  fame  efFedt  when 
received  into  the  mouth  as  ice. 

The  fituation  of  this'  Lake  is  varioufly 
laid  down ;  but  from  the  moft  exad  ob- 
fervations  I  could  make,  it  lies  between 
forty-fix  and  fifty  degrees  of  north  lati- 
tude, and  between  eighty-four  and  ninety- 
three  degrees  of  weft  longitude  from  the 
meridian  of  London. 
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There  are  many  iflands  in  this  Lake, 
two  of  which  are  very  large  ;  and  if 
the  land  of  them  is  proper  for  culti- 
vation, there  appears  to  be  fufficient  to 
form  on  each  a confiderable  province;  efpe- 
cially  on  Ifle  Royal,  which  cannot  be 
lefs  than  an  hundred  miles  long,  and  in 
many  places  forty  broad.  But  there  Is 
no  way  at  prefent  of  afcertaining  the  ex- 
fldt  length  or  breadth  of  either.  Even 
the  French,  who  always  kept  a  fmall 
fchooner  on  this  lake  whilft  they  were  in 
pofleliion  of  Canada,  by  which  they  could 
have  made  this  difcovery,  have  only  ac- 
quired a  flight  knowledge  of  the  external 
parts  of  thefe  iflands;  at  ieafl:  they  have 
never  publiflied  any  account  of  the  inter- 
nal parts  of  them,  that  1  could  get  intel- 
ligence of. 

Nor  was  I  able  to  difcover  from  any 
of  the  converfations  which  I  held  with 
the  neighbouring  Indians,  that  they  had 
ever  made  any  fettlements  on  them,  or 
even  landed  there  in  their  hunting  ex- 
curfions.  From  what  I  could  gather 
by  their  difcourfe,  they  fuppofe  them  to 
have  been,  from  their  firfl:  information, 
the   reiidence  of  the  Great    Spirit ;   and 
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jelate  many  ridiculous  ftories  of  enchant- 
ment and  magical  tricks  that  had  beea 
experienced  by  fuch  as  were  obliged 
through  ftrefs  of  weather  to  take  fhelter  on 
them. 

One  of  the  Chipeway  chiefs  told  me, 
that  feme  of  their  people  being  once  dri- 
ven on  the  ifland  of  Mauropas,  which  lies 
towards  the  north-eaft  part  of  the  Lake, 
found  on  it  large  quantities  of  a  heavy 
Ihining  yellow  (and,  that  from  their  de- 
fcription  muft  have  been  gold  duft.  Be- 
ing ftruck  with  the  beautiful  appearance 
of  it,  in  the  morning,  when  they  re-en- 
tered their  canoe,  they  attempted  to  bring 
fome  away  ;  but  a  fpirit  of  an  amaz- 
ing frze,  according  to  their  account  lixty 
feet  in  height,  ftrode  into  the  water  after 
tncm,  and  commanded  them  to  deliver 
back  what  they  had  taken  away.  Terri- 
fied at  his  gigantic  ftature,  and  feeing  that 
he  had  nearly  overtaken  them,  they  were 
glad  to  reilore  their  fhining  treafure ;  on 
which  they  were  fuffered  to  depart  with- 
out further  moleftation.  Since  this  in- 
cident, no  Indian  that  has  ever  heard 
of  it,  will  venture  near  the  fame  hautited 
|co^t.    Belides  this,  they  recounted  to  me 
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many  other  ftories  of  thefe  iflands,  equally 
fabulous. 

The  country  on  the  north  and  eaft 
parts  of  Lake  Superior  is.very  mountain- 
ous and  barren.  The  weather  being  iq, 
tenfely  cold  in  the  winter,  and  the  fun 
having  but  little  power  in  the  fummer, 
vegetation  there  is  very  flow;  and  confe- 
quently  but  little  fruit  is  to  be  found  on 
its  fliore.  It  however  produces  feme  few 
Ipecies  in  great  abundance,  Whirtle- 
berries  of  an  uncommon  iize,  and  fine 
flavour,  grow  on  the  mountains  near  the 
Lake  in  amazing  quantities ;  as  do  black 
currants  and  goolberrieb  in  the  fame  luxu- 
iiant  manner. 

Put  the  fruit  which  exceeds  all  thei 
others,  is  a  berry  refembling  a  rafberry  in  I 
its  manner  of  growth,  but  of  a  lighter  red, 
and  much  larger  ;  its  tafte  Js  far  more  de- 
licious than  the  fruit  I  have  compared 
it  to,  not  with  {landing  that  is  fo  highly 
efleemed  in  Europe  :  it  grows  on  a  fhrub 
of  the  nature  of  a  vine,  with  leaves  fimilar 
to  thofe  of  the  grape  ;  and  I  am  perfuaded 
that  was  it  tranlplanted  into  a  warmer  an^ 
more  kindly  climate,  it  would  prove  a 
mo(l  rare  and  delicious  fiiiit, 
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Two  very  large    rivers  empty  them- 
felves  into   this  Lake,  on  the   north  and 
north-eaft  fide;  one   is  called  the  Nipe- 
mn  River,  or,  as  the  French   pronounce 
it,  the  Allanipegon,  which  leads  to  a  band 
of  the  Chipevvays,    inhabiting  a  lake  of 
the  fame  name,  and  the  other  is  termed 
the  Michipicooton    River,  the  fource  of 
which    is   lituated  towards  James's   Bay, 
from  whence  there  is  but  a  fhort  carriage 
to  another  river,  which  empties  itfelf  into 
that  bay,  at  a  fort  belonging  to  the  Com- 
pany.      It  was    by    this    pafl'age  that  a 
party  of  French   from   Michillimackinac 
invaded  the  fettlements  of  that  Society  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.     Having  taken 
and  deftroyed   their  forts,   they  brought 
the  cannon   which  they  found   in  them 
to  the  fortrefs    from    whence    they  had 
ifl'ued ;  thefe  were  fmall  brafs  pieces,  and 
remain  there  to  this  prefent  time  ;  hav- 
ing, through  the  ufual  revolutions  of  for- 
tune, returned  to  the    polielRon  of  tlieir 
former  mafters. 

Not  far  from  the  Nipegon  is  a  fmall 
river,  that,  juft  before  it  enters  the  Lake, 
has  a  perpendicular  fail  from  the  top  of 
a  mountain,    of  more  than  fix  hundre*^ 
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feet.  Being  very  narrow,  it  appears  at  a 
diftance  like  a  white  garter  fufpended  in 
the  air. 

A  few  Indians  inhabit  round  the  eaftern 
borders  of  this  lake,  fuppofed  to  be  the 
remains  of  the  Algonkins,  who  formerly 
pofl'efled  this  country,  but  who  have  been 
nearly  extirpated  by  the  Iroquois  of  Cu- 
nada.  Lake  Superior  has  near  forty  ri- 
vers that  fall  into  it,  fonie  of  which  are 
of  a  confiderable  fize.  On  the  fouth  fide 
of  it  is  a  remarkable  point  or  cape,  of| 
about  <ixty  miles  in  length,  called  Point 
Chegomegan.  It  might  as  properly  be 
termed  a  peninfula,  as  it  is  nearly  fepa- 
rated  from  the  continent,  on  the  eaft  fide, 
by  a  narrow  bay  that  extends  from  eaft  to 
weft.  Canoes  have  but  a  fhort  portage 
acrofs  the  ifthmus,  whereas  if  they  coaft 
it  round,  the  voyage  is  more  than  an  hun- 
dred miles. 

About  that  diftance  to  the  weft  of  the 
cape  juft  defcribed,  a  confiderable  river 
falls  into  the  Lake,  the  head  of  which  is 
compofed  of  a  great  afl'emblage  of  fmall 
ftreams.  This  river  is  remarkable  for  the 
abundance  of  virgin  copper  that  is  found 
on  and  near  its  banks.     A  metal  which 
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Is  met  with  alfo  in  feveral  other  places 
jn  this  coaft.  I  obferved  that  many  of 
(lie  fmall  iflands,  particularly  thofe  on 
(lieeaftern  (hores,  were  covered  with  cop- 
per ore.  They  appeared  like  beds  of  cop- 
peras, of  which  many  tuns  lay  in  a  fmall 
[(pace. 

A  company  of  adventurers  from  Eng- 
W  began,    foon   after   the  conquefl  of 
Canada,  to  bring  away  fome  of  this  me- 
|tal,  but  the  diftraded  (ituation  of  affairs  in 
lAmerica  has  obliged  them  to  relinquiih 
,elr  fcheme.     It  might  in  future  times 
Ik  made  a  very  advantageous  trade,  as  the 
etal,  which  cofts   nothing  on  the  fpot^ 
id  requires  but  little  expence  to  get  it  on 
ard,  could  be  conveyed  in  boats  or  ca- 
loes  through   the  Falls  of  St.  Marie  to 
e  Ifle  of  St.  Jofeph,  which  lies  at  the 
ttom  of  the  Straights  near  the  entrance 
ito  Lake  Huron  ;  from  thence  it  might 
put   on   board   larger   vefl'els,  and   in 
em  tranfported  acrofs  that  Lake  to  the 
alls  of  Niagara ;  there  being  carried  by 
id  acrofs  the  Portage,  it  might  be  con- 
eyed  without  much  more  obftru£lion  to 
uebec.     The  cheapnefs  and   eafe  with 
hich  any  quantity  of  it  may  be  procured, 
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will  make  up  for  the  length  of  way  thatl 
it   is  neceffary  to   tranfport   it   before  iti 
reaches  the  fea-coafl,   and  enable  the  ;,io, 
prietors  to  fend  it  to  foreign  markv  ts  oni 
as  good  terms  as  it  can  be  exported  fror 
other  countries. 

Lake  Superior  abounds  with  variety  o^ 
6fli,  the  principal  and  beft  are  the  trout 
and  fturgeon,  which  may  be  caught  ac 
almoft  any  feafon  in  the  greateft  abunJ 
dance.  The  trouts  in  general  weigh  abouj 
twelve  pounds,  but  fome  are  caught  thai 
exceed  fifty.  Befides  thefe,  a  fpecics  oj 
white  fifh  is  taken  in  great  quantitiel 
here,  that  refemble  a  fliad  in  their  (hapej 
but  they  are  rather  thicker,  and  lefs  bonyj 
they  weigh  about  four  pounds  each,  and 
are  of  a  delicious  tafte.  The  beft  way  ol 
catching  thefe  fifh  is  with  a  net ;  but  thj 
trout  might  be  taken  at  all  times  witf 
the  hook.  There  are  likewife  many  fort 
of  fmaller  fifh  in  great  plenty  here,  anj 
which  may  be  taken  with  eafe ;  amoiij 
thefe  is  a  fort  relembling  a  herring,  tha 
are  generally  made  ufe  of  as  a  bait  for  tli 
trout.  Very  fmall  crabs-  not  larger  thai 
half  a  crown  piece,  are  found  both  in  th] 
^ud  Lake  Miohegan. 
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This  Lake  is  as  much  affeded  by  ftorms 
j5  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  the  waves  run  as 
j)igh,   and   are  equally  as  dangerous    to 
jhips.     It  difcharges  its  waters  from  the 
fouth-eaft   corner,   through  the  Straights 
of  St.  Marie.     At  thf  upper  end  of  thefe 
Straights  ftands  a  fort    that   receives  its 
name  from  them,  commanded  by  MonC 
|Cadot,  a  French  Canadian,  who  being  pro- 
rietor  of  the  foil,  is  ftill  permitted  to  keep 
lofleffion  of  it.     Near  this  fort  is  a  very 
rong  rapid,  againft  which,  though  it  is 
pofiible  for  canoes  to  afcend,  yet  when 
indu6led  by  careful  pilots,    they  might 
afs  down  without  danger. 
Though  Lake    Superior,  as  I  hav:;  be- 
ne obferved,  is  fupplied  by  near  forty  ri- 
ers,  many  of  which  are  confiderable  ones, 
eilt  does  not  appear  that  one-tenth  part 
if  the  waters  which  are  conveyed  into  it 
ly  thefe  rivers  are  carried  off  at  this  eva- 
uation.      How  fuch  a  fuperabundatice  of 
ater  can  be  difpofed  of,  as  it  muft  cer- 
inly  be  by  fome  means  or  other,  with- 
t  which  the  circumference  of  the  lake 
ould  be  continually  enlarging,  I  know 
lot :  that  it  does  not  empty  itlelf,  as  the 
lediterranean  Sea  is  fuppofed  to  do,  by 
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an  tinder  current,  which  perpetually  couni 
terafts  that  near  the  furface,  is  certain 
for  the  ftream  which  falls  over  the  roci 
is  not  more  than  five  or  fix  feet  in  depth! 
and  the  whole  of  it  pafles  on  through  thJ 
Straights  into  the  adjacent  lake  ;  nor  is  jj 
probable  that  fo  great  a  quantity  can  hi 
abforbed  by  exhalations  ;  confequenth 
they  muft  find  a  paflage  through  fome  fub] 
tcrranean  cavities,  deep,  unfathomable,  ami 
never  to  be  explored. 

The  Falls  of  St.  Marie  do  not  dej 
{bend  perpendicularly  as  thofe  of  Niagari 
or  St.  Anthony  do,  but  confift  of  a  rapid 
which  continues  near  three  quarters  of 
mile,  over  which  canoes  well  piloted  mighj 
pafs. 

At  the  bottom  of  thefe  Falls,  Naturj 
has  formed  a  moft  commodious  ftation  foj 
catching  the  fifh  which  are  to  be  found 
there  in  immenfe  quantities.  Perfonj 
ilanding  on  the  rocks  that  lie  adjaceni 
to  it,  may  take  with  dipping  nets,  aboul 
the  months  of  September  and  Odtoberj 
the  white  fi(h  before  mentioned  ;  at  thai 
feafbn,  together  with  feveral  other  fpel 
cies,  they  croud  up  to  this  fpot  in  lucl| 
ama:&ing    Ihoals,    that   enough    may 
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Itjken  to  fupply,    when  properly  cured, 
Lufands  of  inhabitants  throughout  the 

m. 

The  Straights  of  St.  Marie  are  about 
Ijbrty  miles  long,  bearing  fbuth-eaft,  but 
lying  much  in  their  breadth.  The 
lurrent  between  the  Falls  and  Lake  Hu- 
m  is  not  fb  rapid  as  might  be  expelled, 
lor  do  they  prevent  the  navigation  of 
jps  of  burden  as  far  up  as  the  ifland  of 
it.Jofeph. 

It  has  been  obfcrved  by  travellers  that 
le  entrance    into  Lake   Superior,  from 

efe  Straights,  affords  one  of  the  moft 
leafing  profpedls  in  the  world.  The  place 

which   this  might   be  viewed  to   the 

eateil  advantage,  is  juft  at  the  opening 
if  the  lake,  from  whence  may  be  feen. 
in  the  left,  many  beautiful  little  iflands 

at  extend  a  confiderable  way  before 
m ;  and  on  the  right,  an  agreeable  fuc- 

flion  of  fmall  points  of  land,  that  pro- 
a  little  way  into  the  water,  ^nd  con- 

bute,  with  the  iflands,  to  render  this 
lelightful  bafon  (as   it  might  be  termed) 

Itn  and  fecure  from  the  ravages  of  thofe 

mpeftuous  winds  by  which  the  adjoining 

ike  is  frequeintly  troubled. 
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Lake  Huron,  into  which  you  now  eii4 
ter  from  the  Straights  of  St.  Marie,  is  the] 
next  in  magnitude  to  Lake  Superior.  It 
lies  between  forty-two  and  forty-fix  de-l 
grees  of  north  latitude,  and  feventy-niue  i 
and  eighty-five  degrees  of  weft  longitude. 
Its  fhape  is  nearly  triangular,  and  its  cir«| 
cumference  about  one  thoufand  miles. 

On  the  north  fide  of  it  lies  an  iflaiidl 
that  is  remarkable  for  being  near  an  hiin. 
dred  miles  in  length,  and  no  more  than! 
eight  miles  broad.  This  ifland  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Manataulin,  which  figni.! 
fies  a  Place  of  Spirits,  and  is  confidered  byl 
the  Indians  as  facrcd  as  thofe  already  nien-| 
tioned  in  Lake  Superior. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fouth-weftlide 
of  this  lake  is  Saganaum  Bay.  The  capesl 
that  feparate  this  bay  from  the  lake,  are 
about  eighteen  miles  diftant  from  eaclJ 
other ;  near  the  middle  of  the  intermediate 
fpace  ftand  two  iflands,  which  greatly  ten(l 
to  facilitate  the  paflage  of  canoes  and  fmalj 
veffels,  by  affording  them  fhelter,  as  with] 
out  this  fecurity  it  would  not  be  prudenj 
to  venture  acrofs  fo  wide  a  fea ;  and  tlij 
coafting  round  the  bay  would  make  thevoyj 
age  long  and  tedious.     This  bay  is  abouj 
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leiirhty  miles  in  length,  and  in  general 
about  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  broad. 

Nearly  half  way  between  Saganaum 
Bay  and  the  north-weft  corner  of  the  Lake 
Hies  another,  which  is  termed  Thunder 
w.    The  Indians,  who  have  frequented 

hele  parts  from  time  immemorial,  and 
Ivery  European  traveller  that  has  pafled 
Ihrough  it,  have  unanimoufly  agreed  to 
kll  it  by  this  name,  on  account  of  the 
Icontlnual  thunder  they  have  always  ob- 
erved  here.  The  bay  is  about  nine  miles 
Uad,  and  the  fame  in  length,  and  whilft 

was  palling  over  it,  which  took  me  up 
pear  twenty-four  hours,  it  thundered  and 
lightened  during  the  greateft  part  of  the 
Ime  to  an  exceliive  degree. 

There  appeared  to  be  no  vifible  reafon 
or  this  that  I  could  difcover,  nor  is  the 
ountry  in  general  fubjedl  to  thunder ; 
k  hills  that  flood   around  were  not  of 

remarkable  height,  neither  did  the  ex- 
bnal  parts  of  them  feem  to  be  covered 
[ith  any  fulphureous  fubftance.  But  as 
lis  phienomenon  muft  originate  from 
line  natural  caufe,  1  conjecture  that  the 
lores  of  the  bay,  or  the  adjacent  moun- 
(ius,  are  either  impregnated  with  an  un- 
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common  quantity  of  fulphureous  matter] 
or  contain   fome  metal  or  mineral  apt  w 
attract  in  a  great  degree  the  eledlrical  pari 
tides    that  are   hourly  borne   over  then 
by  the  paffant  clouds.     But  the  folutioi 
of  this,  and  thofe  other  philofophical  re 
marks  which   cafually  occur  throughou 
thefe  pages,  I  leave   to   the  difcuflioa 
abler  heads. 

The  fi(h  in  Lake  Huron  are  much  tij 
fame  as  thofe  in  Lake  Superior.  Son 
of  the  land  on  its  banks  is  very  fcrtilJ 
and  proper  for  cultivation,  but  in  otlij 
parts  it  is  fandy  and  barren.  The  promoii 
tory  that  feparates  this  lake  from  Lali 
Michegan,  is  compofed  of  a  vaft  plaiJ 
upwards  of  one  hundred  miles  long,  bi 
varying  in  its  breadth,  being  from  ten 
fifteen  miles  broad.  This  track,  as  I  h\ 
before  oblerved,  is  divided  into  almoft 
equal  portion  between  the  Ottowaw  ai| 
Chipeway  Indians.  At  the  north-eaft  cc 
ner  this  lake  has  a  communication  wil 
Lake  Michegan,  by  the  Straights  of 
chillimackinac  already  defcribed. 

I  had  like  to  have  omitted  a 'very  el 
traordinary  circuniftance  relative  to  th( 
Straights,  According  to  obfervations  ma 
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Ij  the  French,  whilft  they  were  in  pof- 
feilion  of  the  fort,  although  there  is  no 
diurnal  flood  or  ebb  to  be  perceived  in 
thefe  waters,  yet,  from  an  exa£b  attention 
to  their  ftate,  a  periodical  alteration  in 
them  has  been  difcovered.  It  was  ob- 
ferved  that  they  arofe  by  gradual,  but  al- 
moft  imperceptible  degrees  till  they  had 
reached  the  height  of  about  three  feet. 
This  was  accomplifhed  in  feven  years  and 
a  half;  and  in  the  fame  fpace  they  as 
gently  decreafed,  till  they  had  reached 
their  former  fituation  ;  fo  that  in  fifteen 
years  they  had  completed  this  inexpli- 
cable revolution.  At  the  time  I  was  there 
the  truth  of  thefe  obfervations  could  not 
be  confirmed  by  the  Englifh,  as  they  had 
then  been  only  a  few  years  in  pofl'efiion  of 
[the  fort ;  but  they  all  agreed  that  fome 
lalteration  in  the  limits  of  the  Straights 
[was  apparent.  All  thefe  lakes  are  fo  af- 
Ifefted  by  the  winds,  as  fometimes  to  have 
Ithe  appearance  of  a  tide,  according  as  they 
lliappen  to  blow  ;  but  this  is  only  tempo- 
|rary  and  partial. 

A  great  number  of  the  Chipeway  In- 
dians live  fcattered  around  this  Lake,  par- 
ticularly near    Saganaum    Bay.      On    its 
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banks  are  found  an  amazing  quantity  of 
the  faiid  cherries,  and  in  the  adjacent  coun- 
try nearly  the  iame  fruits  as  thofe  that 
grow  about  the  other  lakes. 

From  the  Falls  of  St.  Marie  I  leifurely 
proceeded  back  to  Michillimackinac,  and 
arrived  there  the  beginning  of  November 
1767,  havihg  been  fourteen  months  on 
this  cxtenfive  tour,  travelled  near  four 
thou  (and  miles,  and  vifited  twelve  nations 
of  Indians  lying  to  the  weft  and  north  ot| 
this  place.  The  winter  fetting  in  foon 
after  1  ly  arrival,  I  was  obliged  to  tanyl 
there  till  the  June  following,  the  navi- 
gation over  Lake  Huron  for  large  veffcls] 
not  being  open,  on  account  of  the  ice, 
till  that  time.  Meeting  here  with  foci- 
able  company,  I  pafled  thefe  months  very! 
agreeably,  and  without  finding  the  hoursj 
tedious.   V 

One  of  my  chief  amufements  was  that! 
of  fifliing  for  trouts.  Though  the  Straights 
were  covered  with  ice,  we  found  means 
to  make  holes  through  it,  and  letting  dowi^ 
ftrong  lines  of  fifteen  yards  in  length,  to 
which  were  fixed  three  or  four  hooks 
baited  with  the  fmall  fifli  before  defcrlbedJ 
we  frequently  caught  two  at  a  time  oil 
•  forty 
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forty  pounds  weight  each  ;  but  the  com- 
mon lize  is  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds. 
Thefe  are  mofl  delicious  food.  The  me- 
thod of  prelerving  them  during  the  three 
months  the  winter  generally  lafts,  is  by 
hanging  them  up  in  the  air;  and  in  one 
night  they  will  be  frozen  fo  hard,  that 
they  will  keep  as  well  as  if  they  were 
cured  with  fait. 

I  have  only  pointed  out  in  the  plan  of 
my  travels  the  circuit  I  made  from  my 
leaving  Michillimackinac  till  I  arrived 
again  at  that  fort.  Thofe  countries  that 
lie  nearer  to  the  colonies  have  been  fo 
often  and  fo  minutely  defcribed,  thrt  any 
further  account  of  them  would  be  ufe- 
lefs.  I  fliall  therefore  only  give  my  Read- 
ers in  the  remainder  of.  my  journal,,  as  I 
at  firft  propof^pd,  a  defcription  of  the  other 
great  lakes  of  Canada,  many  of  which  I 
I  have  navigated  over,  and  relate  at  the  fame 
time  a  few  particular  incidents  that  I  truft 
I  will  not  be  found  inapplicable  or  unenter- 
taining. 

In  June  1768  I  left  Michillimackinac, 
land  returned  in  the  Gladwyn  Schooner,-  a 
vefld  of  about  eighty  tons  burthen,  over 
Lake  Huron  to  Lake  St.  Claire,  whei^  we 
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left  the  (hip,  and  proceeded  in  boats  to 
Detroit.  This  lake  is  about  ninety  miles 
in  circumference,  and  by  the  way  of 
Huron  River,  which  runs  from  the  fouth 
corner  of  Lake  Huron,  receives  the  wa- 
ters of  the  three  great  lakes,  Superior, 
Michegan,  and  Huron.  Its  form  is  ra- 
ther round,  and. in  fomc  places  it  is  deep 
enough  for  the  navigation  of  large  veflels, 
but  towards  the  middle  of  it  there  is  a 
bar  of  land,  which  prevents  thofe  that 
are  loaded  from  pafling  over  it.  Such 
as  are  in  ballaft  only  may  find  water  fuf- 
ficient  to  carry  them  quite  through ;  the 
cargoes,  however,  of  fuch  as  are  freighted 
muft  be  taken  out,  and  after  being  tranf- 
ported  acrofs  the  bar  in  boats,  reftiipped 
again.  »    • 

The  river  that  runs  from  Lake  St. 
Claire  to  Lake  Erie  (or  rather  the  Straight, 
for  thus  it  might  be  termed  from  its  name) 
is  Called  Detroit,  which  is  in  French,  the 
Straight.  It  runs  nearly  fouth,  has  a 
gentle  current,  and  depth  of  water  fufficient 
for  fhips  of  confiderable  burthen.  The 
town  of  Detroit  is  fitnated  on  the  weftern 
banks  of  this  river,  about  nine  miles  be- 
low Lake  St.  Claire. 

1    yi  Almoft 
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Almoft  oppofite,  on  the  eaftern  fhcre, 
is  the  village  of  the  ancient  Hurons  :  a 
tribe  of  Indians  which  have  been  treated 
of  by  fo  many  writers,  that  adhering  to 
the  reftridlions  I  have  laid  myfelf  under 
of  only  defcribing  places  and  people  little 
known,  or  incidents  that  have  paffed  un- 
noiiced  by  others,  I  fhall  omit  giving  a 
defcription  of  them.  A  miffionary  of  the 
order  of  Carthufian  Friars,  by  permiffion 
of  the  bi(hop  of  Canada,  relides  among 
them. 

The  banks  of  the  River  Detroit,  both 
above  and  below  thefe  towns,  are  covered 
with  fettlements  that  extend  more  than 
twenty  miles ;  the  country  being  exceed- 
ingly fruitful,  and  proper  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  wheat,  Indian  corn,  oats,  and  peas. 
It  has  alio  many  fpots  of  fine  pafturage  ; 
but  as  the  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly 
French  that  fubmitted  to  the  Englifh  go- 
vernment after  the  conqueft  of  thefe  parts 
by  General  Amherft,  are  more  attentive  to 
to  the  Indian  trade  than  to  farming,  it  is 
hut  badly  cultivated.  ; 

The  town  of  Detvoit  contains  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  houfes.  The  flreets 
are  fomewhat  regular,  and  have  a  range  of 
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very  convenient  and  handlbme  barracks 
with  a  fpacious  parade  at  the  fouth  end. 
On  the  weft  fide  lies  the  King's  garden 
belonging  to  the  governor,  which  is  very 
well  laid  out  and  kept  in  good  order.  The 
fortifications  of  the  town  confift  of  a 
flrong  ftockade  made  of  round  piles,  fixed 
firmly  in  the  ground,  and  lined  with  pa- 
lifades.  Thefe  are  defended  by  fome  fmall 
baftions,  on  which  are  mounted  a  few  in- 
different  cannon  of  an  inconfiderable  fize, 
jufl  fufficient  for  its  defence  againft  the  In- 
dians,  or  an  enemy  not  provided  with  ar- 
tillery. 

The  garrifon,  in  time  of  peace,  confifts 
of  two  hundred  men  commanded  by  a 
field  officer,  who  a£ls  as  chief  magifi:rate 
under  the  governor  of  Canada.  Mr.  Turn- 
bull,  captain  of  the  6oth  regiment,  or 
Royal  Americans,  was  commandant  when 
I  happened  to  be  there.  This  gentleman] 
was  defervedly  efleamed  and  refpeded, 
both  by  the  inhabitants  and  traders,  for  thej 
propriety  of  his  condu£l ;  and  I  am  happy 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  thus  publickly 
ipaking  my  acknowledgments  to  him,  for 
the  civilities  I  ^received  from  him  during 
jny  ftay.  * 
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In  the  year  1762,  in  the  month  of 
July,  it  rained  on  this  town  and  the  parts 
adjacent,  a  fulphureous  water  of  the  colour 
jud  confidence  of  ink  ;  fome  of  which  be- 
ing collefted  into  bottles,  and  wrote  with 
appeared  perfedily  intelligible  on  the  pa- 
per, and  anfwered  every  purpofe  of  that 
ufeful  liquid.  Soon  after,  the  Indian 
wars  already  fpoken  of,  broke  out  in  thefe 
parts.  I  mein  not  to  fay  that  this  in- 
cident was  ominous  of  them,  notwith- 
llaiiding  it  is  well  known  that  innumer- 
able well  attefted  inftances  of  extraordinary 
phaenomena  happening  before  extraordi- 
nary events,  have  been  recorded  in  almofl 
every  age  by  hiftorians  of  veracity;  I  only 
relate  the  circumftances  as  a  fa6l  of  which 
I  was  informed  by  many  perfbns  of  un- 
doubted probity,  and  leave  my  Readers,  as 
I  have  hitherto  done,  to  draw  their  own 
conclufions  from  it, 

Pontiac,  under  whom  the  party  that 
furprized  Fort  Michillimackinac,  as  re- 
lated in  the  former  part  of  this  work, 
aded,  was  an  enterprizing  chief  or  head- 
warrior  of  the  Miamcs.  During  the  late 
war  between  the  Englifh  and  the  French 
fie  hfid  been  a  fleady  friend  to  the  latter, 
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and  continued  his  inveteracy  to  the  for. 
mer  even  after  peace  had  been  concluded 
between  thefe  two  nations.  Unwilling 
to  put  an  end  to  the  depredations  he  had 
been  fb  long  engaged  in,  he  collefted  au 
army  of  confederate  Indians,  confifting 
of  the  nations  before  enumerated,  with 
an  intention  to  renew  the  war.  How- 
ever, inftead  of  openly  attacking  the  Eng- 
lifh  fettlements,  he  laid  a  fcheme  for  tak- 
ing by  furprize  thofe  forts  on  the  extre- 
mities which  they  had.  lately  gained  pof- 
feffion  of. 

How  well  the  party  he  detached  to 
take  Fort  Michillimackinac  fucceeded,  the 
Reader  already  knows.  To  get  into  his 
hands  Detroit,  a  place  of  greater  con- 
fequence,  and  much  better  guarded,  re. 
quived  greater  refolution,  and  more  con- 
fummate  art.  -  He  of  courfe  took  the 
management  of  this  expedition  on  him- 
felf,  and  drew  near  it  with  the  principal 
body  of  his  troops.  He  was  however 
prevented  from  carrying  his  defigns  into 
execution  by  an  apparently  trivial  and  un- 
forefeen  circumftance.  On  fuch  does 
the  fate  of  mighty  Empires  frequently  de- 
pend ! 

The 
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The  town  of  Detroir-.  'when  Pontiac 
Iformed  his  plan,  was  garrifoned  by  about 
Itjiree  hundred  men  commanded  by  Ma-* 
L  Gladwyn,  a  gallant  officer.  As  $t 
filiat  time  every  appearance  of  war  was  aC 
Li  end,  and  the  Indians  feemed  to  be  oni 
h  friendly  footing,  Pontiac  approached 
tjie  Fort,  without  exciting  any  fufpicions 
|in  the  breaft  of  the  governor  or  the  inha-r 
Ibitants.  He  encamped  at  a  little  di (lance 
Ifrom  it,  and  fent  to  let  the  commandant 
Ikiiow  that  he  was  come  to  trade  ;  and 
[being  defirous  of  brightening  the  chain  of 
peace  between  the  Englilh  and  his  na-» 
Ition,  defired  that  he  and  his  chiefs  may 
be  admitted  to  hold  a  council  with  him. 
iThe  governor  flill  unfufpicious,  and  not 
lin  the  leaft  doubting  the  fmcerity  of  the 
llndians,  granted  their  general's  requeft, 
land  fixed  on  the  next  morning  for  their 
[reception.  , 

The  evening  of  that  day,  an  Indian 
jwoman  who  had  been  employed  by  Ma- 
Ijor  Gladwyn  to  make  him  a  pair  of  In- 
Idian  Ihoes,  out  of  curious  elk-lkin,  brought 
them  home.  The  Major  was  fo  pleafed 
I  with  theip,  that,  intending  thefe  as  a 
prefent  for  a  friend,  he    ordered  her  to 
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take  the  remaiiider:tijack,  and  make  A 
into  others  for  himfelf.  He  then  di. 
reded  his  fervant  to  pay  her  for  thofe  (hel 
had  done,  and  difmiflcd  her.  The  woJ 
man  went  to  the  door  that  led  to  thj 
ftreet,  but  no  further  ;  fhe  there  loitered! 
about  as  if  (he  had  not  finilhed  the  bull  J 
nefs  on  which  fhe  came.  A  fervant  atl 
length  obferved  her,  and  afked  her  why 
ihe  ftaid  there  ;  (he  gave  him,  however  I 
no  anfwer. 

Some   fhort  time   after,    the    governorl 
himfelf  faw    her  ;    and    enquired  of  his 
fervant   what   occafioned  her  flay.     Not 
being    able  to   get  a   fatisfiidory  anfwer, 
he   ordered  the   woman  to   be  called  iiij 
When  (he  came  into  his  prefence  he  de- 
iired  to  know  what  was  the  reafon  of  herl 
loitering   about,  and  not  haflening  home 
before  the  gates  were  (hut,  that  (he  might 
complete  in  dpe  time  the  work  he  had 
given  her  to  do.      She  told  him,  after] 
much  hefitation,  that  as  he  had  always  be- 
haved with  great  goodnefs  towards  her,  I 
fhe  was   unwilling  to  take  away  the  re- 
mainder of  the   Ikin,  becaufe  he  put  fol 
great  a  value  upon   it ;  and  yet  had  not 
been  able  to  prevail  vpon  herfelf  to  tell 
■....:  him 
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lljitn  fo.  He  then  alked  her,  why  (he  wa3 
Lore  reludtant  to  do  fo  now,  than  (he 
bad  been  when  (he  made  the  former  pair. 
[with  increafed  rtluclance  (he  anfwered, 
Ithat  flie  never  (hould  be  able  to  bring 
Ithem  back. 

His   curiolity   being  now   excited,    he 
liiilifted  on  her  difcloling*  to  him  the  fe- 
Icret  that  feemed  to  be  ftruggHng  in  her  bo- 
Ifom  for  utterance.      At  laft,  on  receiving 
la  promile  that   the   inteUigence   (he  was 
labout  to  give  him  (hould  not  turn  to  her 
Iprcjiidice,  and  that   if  it   appeared  to  be 
Ibeiiclicial  (he   (hould  be  rewarded  for  it, 
llhe  informed  him,  that  at  the  council  to 
Ibe  held  with   the   Indians   the  following 
day,  Pontiac  and   his   chiefs  intended   to 
lurder  him ;  and,  after  having  maflacred 
iie  garrifon  and  inhabitants,  to  plunder. 
\k  town.     That  for  this  purpofe  all  the 
chiefs  who  were  to  be  admitted  into  the 
council-room   had    cut  their  guns  (liort, 
|fo  that  they  could   conceal    them    under 
tieir  blankets ;    with  which,  at  a  lignal 
given  by  their  general  on  delivering   the 
elt,  they  were   all  to    rife  up,  and  in- 
hntly  to  fire  on  him  and  his  attendants.. 
[.wing  effedled  this,    they   were  imme- 
diately 
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diately  to  ru(h  into  the  town,  wherj 
they  would  find  themfelves  fupported  Iji 
a  great  number  of  their  warriors,  thai 
were  to  come  into  it  during  the  fittino 
of  the  council,  under  pretence  of  trading] 
but  privately  armed  in  the  fame  man] 
Having    gained  from  the  woman 


ner 


every  neceflary  particular  relative  to  thJ 
plot,  and  alfo  the  means  by  which  fhe  acJ 
quired  a  knowledge  of  them,  he  diliniffed 
her  with  injunctions  of  fecrecy,  and 
promife  of  fulfilling  on  his  part  witli 
punftuality  the  engagements  he  had  tn\ 
tered  into. 

The  intelligence  the  governor  had  juf 
received,  gave  him  great  uneafinefs ;  and 
he  immediately  confulted  the  officer  whj 
was  next  to  him  in  command  on  the  fubJ 
jedl.  But  that  gentleman  confidering  thd 
information  as  a  ftory  invented  for  Ibma 
artful  purpofes,  advifed  him  to  pay  nj 
attention  to  it.  This  conclufion  howeveJ 
had  happily  no  weight  with  him.  Hd 
thought  it  prudent  to  conclude  it  to  ba 
true,  till  he  was  convinced  that  it  wa^ 
not  fo  ;  and  therefore,  without  revealing 
liis  fulpicions  to  any  other  perfon,  hd 
look   every  needful   precaution   that  M 
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time  would  admit  of.  He  walked  round 
the  fort  during  the  whole  night,  and  faw 
liimfelf  that  every  centinel  was  on  duty, 
aiid  every  weapon  of  defence  in  proper 
j  order. 

As  he  traverfed  the  ramparts  which 
lay  iiearefl  to  the  Indian  camp,  he  heard 
them  in  high  feflivity,  and,  little  ima- 
gining that  their  plot  was  difcovered, 
probably  plealing  themfelves  with  the 
anticipation  of  their  fuccefs.  As  foon  as 
the  morning  dawned,  he  ordered  all  the 
garrlfon  under  arms;  and  then  imparting 
his  apprehenfions  to  a  few  of  the  princi- 
pal officers,  gave  them  fuch  diredlions  as 
he  thought  neceflary.  At  the  fame  time 
he  fent  round  to  all  the  traders,  to  in- 
form them,  that  as  it  was  expedted  a 
great  number  of  Indians  would  enter  the 
town  that  day,  who  might  be  inclined 
to  plunder,  he  defired  they  would  have 
their  arms  ready,  and  repel  every  attempt 
I  of  that  kind. 

About   ten   o'clock,    Pontiac  ^nd   his 

I  chiefs  arrived  ;  and  were  conducted  to  the 

council-chamber,  where  the  governor  and 

[his  principal   officers,    each  with   piflols 

[In  their  belts,  awaited   his   arrival.     As 

the 
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the  Indians   pafled  on,    they   could  nof 
help  obferving  that  a  greater   number  of 
troops  than  ufual  were  drawn  up  on  the 
parade,  or  marching  about.      No  fooner 
were    they    entered,    and    feated    on   the 
Ikins    prepared   for    them,    than    Pontiac 
afked  the  governor  on  what  occaiion  his 
young  rnen,  meaning  the  foldiers,  were 
thus  drawn  up,   and  parading  the  ftreets. 
He  received  for  anfwer,   that  it  was  only 
intended  to  keep  them  perfedt  in  their  ex- 
ercife. 

'     The   Indian  chief-warrior  now  began 
his  fpeech,   which  contained  the  ftrongeft 
profeffions    of   friendship    and    good- will 
towards  the  Englilh  ;   and  when  he  camcj 
to  the  dcHvery  of  the  belt  of  wampum, 
the   particular  mode  of  which,  according 
to  the  woman's   information,  was  to  be 
the  fignal   for  Ms  chiefs   to  fire,  the  go- 
vernor and  all  his  attendants  drew  their 
Iwords  half-way  out  of  their  fcabbards;! 
and  the  foldiers  at  the  fame  inftant  made 
a  clattering   with    their  arms   before  the 
doors,    which    had    been    purpofely   leftj 
open.     Pontiac,  though  one  of  the  bold- 
eft  of  men,   immediately  turned  pale,  andl 
trembled  ;  and  inflead  of  giving  the  belt 
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Ijjthe  manner  propofed^  delivered  it  ac- 
Lfdingtothe  ufual  way.  His  chiefs,  who 
Ld  impatiently  expe£t€d  the  (ignal,  looked 
at  each  other  with  aftoniihmcnt,  but  con- 
Itiiiued  quiet, '  waiting  the  refult. 

The   governor   in   his   turn    made   a 

Ifpeech  ;  but  inftead  cf  thanking  the  great 

Iffarrior  for  the  profefHons  of  frieiidihip 

liie  had  juft  !  uttered,  he  accufed  him  of 

eiiig  a  traitor     He   told  him   that  the 

feuglKh,  who  knew' every  thing,  werecon-^ 

Ifiiiced  of  his  treachery  and  villainous  de* 

is;  and  as  a  proof  that  they  were  well 

juainted  with  his  moft  fecret  thoughts 

intentions,    he  (Vepped   towards  the 

llfldian  chief  that  fat  nearcA  to  him,  and 

bwing  atide  his  blanket  difcovered  the 

)rtened  firelock.     This  entirely  difcon- 

erted  the  Indians,   and  fruflrated  their 

elign.      <     t 

He  then  continued  to  tell  them,  that 
he  had  given  his  word  at  the  time  they 
efired  an  audience,  that  their  perfons 
liould  be  fafe,  he  would  hold  his  promife 
avlolable,  though  they- fo  little  deferved 
It.  However  he  adviied  [them  to  make 
be  beft  of  their  way  out  of  the  fort,  left 
bis  young  men,  on  being  acquainted  with 
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their  treacherous  pwrperfcs,  ihauld  cut 
every  one  of  tbem  to  /plecesw  Pontiac  en- 
deavoured  to  coiltrtididt  the  iiccufation 
artd  to  make  excufes  for  his  fufpicious  con- 
du£t ;  but  the  governor,  iatisfied  of  the 
£a\Sbyx£  ht«proteftaQtons,  would  not  liilen 
to  :him.  The  Indians  immediately  left 
the  Ibrt,  but  infldad  of  being  fenfible 
the  g6vernor's  geherbua  behaviour,  tl)cj] 
threw  off  the  maik,-  and  the  next  daym^de 
a  regular  attack  upon  it.  r^  rv'  •  r^'  i., 
-  Major  Gladwyn  has  not  eicaped  cen-J 
fiire  ibr  this  miftaken  lenity ;  for  pr 
bably  had  he  kept  a  few  of  the  princiJ 
pal  chiefs  prifbners,  whilfl  he  had  then 
in ,  Ixis  power,  he  might  have  been  abi 
to  have  brought  the  whole  confederacy 
to  terms,  and  have  prevented  a  war! 
But  he  atoned  for  this  oveiiight,  by  thi 
gallant  defence  he  made  for  more  t\ 
a  year,  anudft  a  Variety  of  difcourngel 
meats. 

During  that  period  Ibme  very  fma 
(kirmifhes  happened  between  the  beliegeij 
and  the  garrifon,  of  which  the  follov 
ing  was  the  principal  and  mod  blood) 
Captain  Delzel,  a  brave  officer,  prevaile 
on  the  governor  to  give  him  the  commanl 
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of  about  two  hundred  men,  and  to  permit 
Jim  to  attack  the  enemy's  camp.     This 
j)ciug  complied  with,  be  fallicd  from  the 
town  before  day-break ;  but  Pontiac,  re- 
peiving  from  fome  of  his  fwift-footed  war- 
riors, who  were  conftantly  employed   in 
\vatching    the   motions  of    the  garrifon, 
timtly   intelligence    of  their    delign,  he 
colledcd    together    the    choiceft    of    his 
troops,  and  met  the  dctachni^ent  at  fome 
diilanee  from  bis  camp,  near  a  place  mice 
cjlled  Bloody-Bridge.       As    the    Indians 
were  vaftly  fuperior  -  in  numbers  to  cap- 
tain Delzel's    party,  lie  was   loon    over- 
powered  and    driven    hiick.     Being  now 
nearly  furroundcd,    he  niatle   a  vigxjrous 
•Qit  to  regain    the  bridge   he   had  jult 
lofied,  by  which  alone  he  (?ould  ^nd  a 
treat;  but  in  doing  tjils  he  lod  his  \\hf 
lid  many  of  his  men  tell  with  him.  How-* 
iver,  Major  Rogers,  the  f^cond  in  com- 
land,  aiiiftcd  by  Lieutenant  Brcbaifi,  found 
iieans  to  draw  off  the   Ihattcred   remains 
}i  their  little  army,  and  conducted  them 
ilo  the  fort. 

Thus  conijderably  reduced,  it  was  with 
liliiculty  the  Major  could  defend  the 
m\ ;  notwithftanding    whidi,  he   held 
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out  againft  the  Indians  till  he  was  rcliev 
ed,  as  after  this  they  made  but  few  at 
tacks  on  the  place,  and  only  continued  t 
blockade  it. 

The  Gladwyn  Schooner  (that  in  whic 
I  afterwards  took  my  pafTage  from 
chillimackinac  to  Detroit,   and  which 
fince  learn  was  loft  with  all  her  crew  0 
Lake  Erie,  through  the  obflinacy  of  th 
commander,  who  could  not  be  prevaiL 
upon  to  take  in  fufiicient  ballaft)  arrive 
about  this  time  near  the  town  with  are 
inforcement  and  necefl'ary  fupplles.    Bu 
before  this  veilel  could  reach  the  place  0 
its  deftination,  it  was  moft  vigordufly  at 
tacked  by  a  detachment  from  Pontiac 
army.      The   Indians   furrounded  it  ii 
their  canoes,  and  made  great  havock  amon 
the  crew.     At  length  the  captain  of  th 
Ichooner  with  a  confiderable  number  o| 
his  men  being  killed,  and  the  favagcs  b 
ginning-^to  climb  up  its  fides  from  ever 
quarter,  the  Lieutenant  (Mr.  Jacobs,  whi 
afterwards  commanded,  and  was  loil  i 
it)  being  determined  that  the  floras  (hcul 
not  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands,  and  fe 
iiig  no  other  alternative,  ordered  the  gu 
ner  to  fet  fire  to  the  powder-room,  am 
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blow  the  (hip  up.  This  order  was  on  the 
point  of  being  executed,  when  a  chief  of 
the  K'^rons,  who  underftood  the  Englifh 
language,  gave  out  to  his  friends  the  in- 
tention of  the  commander.  On  receiving 
this  intelligence  the  Indians  hurried  down 
the  lides  of  the  (hip  with  the  greateft  pre- 
cipitation, and  got  as  far  from  it  as  pof- 
fible;  whilfl  the  commander  immediately 
took  advantage  of  their  conflernation,  and* 
arrived  without  any  further  obilru^ion  at 
tiie  town. 

This  leafbnable  fupply  gave  the  gar- 
rifon  frefh  fpirits;  and  Pontiac  being  now 
convinced  that  it  would  not  be  in  his 
power  to  reduce  the  place,  propofed  an 
i  accommodation ;  the  governor  wiihing  as 
[  much  to  get  rid  of  fuch  troublefbme  ene- 
mies, who  obftruded  the  intercourfe  of 
the  traders  with  the  neighbouring  nations, 
liftened  to  his  propoials,  and  having  pro- 
cured advantageous  terms,  agreed  to  a  peace. 
The  Indians  foon  after  feparated,  and  re- 
turned to  their  different  provinces;  nor 
have  they  fince  thought  proper  to  diflurb, 
at  leafl  in  any  great  degree,  the  tranquil- 
lity of  thefe  parts. 
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Pontiac  henceforward  fecmed  to  have 
laid  afide  the  animofity  he  had  hitherto 
borne  towards  the  Englifh,  and  apparent* 
•  \y  became  their  zealous  friend.  To  re- 
ward this  new  attachment,  atid  to  in- 
fure  a  continyance  of  it,  government  al- 
lowed him  a  handfome  peniion.  But  his 
reftlefs  and  intriguing  fpirit  would  not 
fufFer  him  to  be  grateful  for  this  allow- 
ance, and  his  conduct  at  length  grew 
liifpicious ;  fo  that  going,  in  the  year 
1767,  to  hold  a  council  in  the  country 
of  the  Illinois,  a  faithful  Indian,  who  was 
either  commiifioiied  by  one  of  the  Eng- 
li£h  governors,  or  inftigated  by  the  love 
he  bo»-e  die  Englifh  nation,  attended  him 
as  a  fpy  ;  and  being  convinced  from  the 
fpf  ech  Pontiac  made  in  the  council  that  he 
ftill  retained  his  former  prejudices  againft 
thofe  for  whom  he  now  profelled  a  friend- 
lliip,  he  plunged  his  knife  into  his  heart, 
as  ibon  as  he  had  done  Ipeaking,  and  laid 
him  dead  on  the  fpot. 

But  to  return  from  this  digreflion. 

Lake  Erie  receives  ihe,  waters  by  which 
it  is  fupplied  from  the  three  great  lakes, 
through  the  Straights  of  Detroit,  that  lie 
at   its  north-weft  corner.     This  Lake  is 
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(ituated  between  forty-one  and  forty- three 
degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  between  fc* 
venty-eight  and  eighty-three  degrees  of 
weft  longitude.  It  is  near  thre^  hundred 
miles  long  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  about 
forty  ill  its  broadeft  part :  and  a  remark- 
able long  narrow  point  lies  on  its  north 
fide,  that  projects  for  feveral  miles  into  the 
lake  towards  the  fouth-eaft.  '•  :>voi<f 

There  are  feveral  iflands  near  the  weft 
end  of  it  fb  infefted  with  rattle-fnakes,  that 
It  is  very  dangerous  to  land  on  them.  It 
is  impofiible  that  any  place  can  produce  a 
greater  number  of  all  kinds  of  thefe  rep- 
tiles than  this  does,  particularly  of  the 
water-fiiake.  Thr  T^ake  is  covered  near 
the  banks  of  the  iflands  with  the  large 
pond-lily  ;  the  leaves  of  which  lie  on  the 
iurface  of  the  water  fo  thick,  as  to  cover  it 
entirely  for  many  acres  together ;  and  on 
«ach  of  thefe  lay,  when  I  paffed  over  it, 
wreaths  of  water-fnakes  baiking  in  the  fun, 
which  amounted  to  myriads. 

The  moft  remarkable  of  the  different 
fpecies  that  infeft  this  Lake,  is  the  hifT- 
ing-fnake,  which  is  of  the  fmall  fpeck- 
led  kind,  and  about  eighteen  inches  long. 
When  any  thing  approaches,   it  flattens 
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itfelf  in  a  mome*it,  and  its  fpots,  which 
are  of  vario\is  dyes,  become  viiibly  brighter 
through  rage ;  at  the  fame  time  it-  blows 
from  its  mouth  with  great  force  a  fubtile 
wind,  that  is  reported  to  be  of  a  naufeous 
imeU ;  and  if  drawn  in  with  the  breath  of 
the  unwfary  traveller,  will  infallibly  bring 
on  a  decline,  that  in  a  few  months  tnuft 
prove  mortal,  there  being  no  remedy  yet 
difcovered  which  can  counteract  its  bane- 
ful  influence. 

The  ftones  and  pebbles  on  the  (horesof 
this  Lake  are  moft  of  them  tinged,  in  a 
greater  or  lels  degree,  with  fpots  that  re- 
semble brafs  in  their  colour,  biit  which  are 
of  a  fulphureoqs  nature.  Small  pieces, 
"about  the  fize  of  hazle-nnts,  of  the  fame 
Jsinds  of  ore,  are  found  on  the  fands  that 
lie  on  its  banks,  and  under  the  water. 

1  he  navigation  of  this  Lake  is  efteeraed 
more  dangerous  than  any  of  the  others  on 
account  of  many  high  lands  that  lie  on 
the  borders  of  it,  and  project  into  the  wa- 
ter in  a  perpendicular  dire^ion  for  many 
miles  together  ;  fo  that  whenever  fudden 
florms  arife,  canoes  and  boats  are  frequent- 
ly loll,  as  there  is  po  place  for  them  to 
find  a  fhelter. 
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This  Lake  difcharges  its  waters  at  the 
Borth-eaft  end,  into  the  River  Niagara, 
which  runs  north  and  fouth,  and  Is  about 
thirty-fix  miles  in  length  ;  from  whence 
it  falls  into  Lake  Ontario.  At  the  en- 
trance of  this  river,  on  its  eaftern  fhore, 
lies  Fort  Niagara ;  and,  about  eighteen 
miles  further  up,  thofe  remarkable  Falls 
which  are  efteemed  one  of  the  moft  extra- 
ordinary produ^ions  of  nature  at  prefent 
known. 

As  thefe  have  been  vifited  by  fb  many 
travellers,  and  fo  frequently  defcribed,  I 
ihall  omit  giving  a  particular  delcriptiou 
of  them,  and  only  obferve,  that  the  wa- 
ters by  which  they  are  fupplied,  after 
taking  their  rife  near  two  thoufand  miles 
to  the  north-weft,  and  paffing  through  the 
Lakes  Superior,  Miehegan,  Huron,  and 
Erie,  during  which  they  have  been  receiv- 
ing conftant  accumulations,  at  length  rufh 
down  a  ftupendous  precipice  of  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  feet  perpendicular ;  and  in 
a  itrong  rapid,  that  extends  to  the  diftance 
of  eight  or  nine  miles  below,  fall  nearly 
as  much  more :  this  River  foon  after  emp- 
ties itieif  into  Lake  Ontario. 
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'  The  tioife  of  thefe  Falls  might  be  heard 
an  amazing  way.  I  could  plainly  dif- 
tliiguifh  them  in  a  calm  moming  more 
than  twenty  miles.  Others  have  faid  that 
at  particular  times,  and  when  the  wind 
fits  fair,  the  found  of  them  reaches  fifteen 
leagues. 

The  land  about  the  Falls  is  exceedingly 
hilly  and  uneven,  but  the  greateft  part  of 
that  on  the  Niagara  p.iver  is  very  good, 
efpecially  for  grais  and  pafturage. 

Fort  Niagara  ftands  nearly  at  the  en- 
■  trance  of  the  weft  end  of  Lake  Ontario, 
and  on  the  eaft  part  of  the  Straights  of 
Niagara.  It  was  taken  from  the  French 
in  the  year  i  759?  by  the  forces  under  the 
command  of  Sir  William  Johnfon,  and 
at  prefent  is  defended  by  a  confiderablc 
garrifon. 

Lake  Ontario  is  the  next,  and  leaft  of 
the  five  great  Lakes  of  Canada.  Its  fitua- 
tion  is  between  forty-three  and  forty-five 
degrees  of  latitude,  and  between  feventy- 
fix  and  feventy-nine  degrees  of  weft  lon- 
gitude. The  fomi  of  it  is  nearly  oval, 
its  greateft  lehgth  being  from  north-eaft 
to  fouth-weft,  ard  in  circumference,  about 
fix  hundred  miijs.     Near  the   fouth-eall 
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jjart  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Ofwegcr 
Kiver,  and  on  the  north-eaft  ciifcharges  it- 
felf  into  the  River  Cataraqui.  Not  far 
from  the  place  where  it  ifl'ues,  Fort  Fron- 
tenac  formerly  ftood,  which  was  takea 
from  the  French  daring  the  laft  war,  in 
the  year  1758,  by  a  fmall  army  of  Pro- 
vincials under  Colonel  Bradftreet. 

At  the  entrance  of  Ofwego  River  ftands 
a  fort  of  the  fame  name,  garrifoned  or' 
atprefent  by  an  inconfiderable  party.  Tins 
fort  was  taken  in  the  year  1756  by  the 
French,  when  a  great  part  of  the  garrifon, 
which  conlifted  of  the  late  Shirley's  and 
Pepperil's  regiments,  were  maflacred  in 
cold  blood  by  the  favages. 

Ill  Lake  Ontario  are  taken  many  forts 
jof  fifli,  among  which  is  the  Ofwego  Bafs, 
ofaii  excellent  flavour,  and  weighing  about 
three  or  four  pounds.  There  is  alfo  a  fort 
called  the  Cat-head  or  Pout,  which  are  in 
general  very  large,  fome  of  them  weighing 
eight  or  ten  pounds ;  and  they  are  efteemed 
|arare  difli  when  properly  drefled. 

On  the   north-weft  parts  of  this  Lake, 
land  to  the  iouth-eaft  of  Lake  Huron,  is  a 
tribe  of  Indians   called    the  Miffifauges,  j 
I  whole  town  is  denominated  Toronto,  froui 
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the  kke  on  which  it  lies  ;  but  they  ait 
not  very  numerous.  The  country  about 
Lake  Ontario,  efpecially  the  more  north 
and  eaflern  parts,  is  compofed  of  good 
land,  and  in  time  may  make  very  flourilh- 
ing  fettlements. 

The  Oniada  Lake,  (ituated  near  the 
head  of  the  River  Ofwego,  receives  the 
water's  of  Wood-Creek,  which  takes  it; 
rife  not  far  from  the  Mohawks  River. 
Thcfe  two  lie  fo'  adjacent  to  each  other, 
that  a  junction  is  effcdted  by  (luices  at 
Fort  Stanwix,  about  twelve  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  former.  This  Lake  is 
about  thirty  miles  long  from  *eaft  to  weft, 
and  near'  fifteen  broad.  The  country 
around  it  belongs  to  the  Oniada  Indi- 
ans. 

Lake  Champlain,  the  next  in  fizeto 
Lake  Ontario,  ^nd  which  lies  nearly  eaft 
from  it,  is  about  eighty  miles  in  length, 
north  and  fouth,  and  in  its  broaded  part 
fourteen.  It  is  well  ftored  with  fifti,  and 
the  lands  that  lie  on  all  the  borders  of  it,  | 
or  about  its  rivers,  very  good. 

Lake  George,  formerly  called  by  the  I 
French  Lake  St.  Sacrament,  lies  to  the 
fouth-weft  of    the   laft-mentioned  lake, 
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^d  IS  about  thirty-five  miles  long  from 
north-eaft  to  fouth-weft,  but  of  no  great 
breadth.  The  country  around  it  is  very 
mountainous,  but  in  the  vallies  the  land 
is  tolerably  good. 

When  thefe  two  lakes  were  firft  difco- 
vered,  they  were  known  by  no  other 
name  than  that  of  the  Iroquois  Lakes ;  and 
i  believe  in  the  firfl  plans  taken  of  thole 
parts  were  fo  denominated.  The  Indians 
dfo  that  were  then  called  the  Iroquois, 
are  fince  known  by  the  name  of  the  Five 
Mohawk  Nations,  and  the  Mohawks  of 
Canada.  In  the  late  war,  the  former, 
which  confiil  of  the  Onondagoes,  the  Onl- 
adas,  the  Senecas,  the  Tufcarories,  and 
Iroondocks,  fought  on  the  fide  of  the 
Englifh :  the  latter,  which  are  called  the 
Cohnawaghans,  and  St.  Francis  Indians, 
joined  the  French. 

A  vaft  tra£l  of  land  that  lies  between 
the  two  lail-mentioned  lakes  and  Lake 
Ontario,  was  granted  in  the  year  1629 
by  the  Plymouth  Company,  under  a  pa- 
lent  they  had  received  from  King  Ja  nes  t. 
to  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  and  to  Captain 
I  John  Mafbn,  the  head  of  that  family,  after- 
wards diftinguilljied   from  others    of  the 
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fame  name  by  the  Mafons  of  Connecticut 
The  countries  fpecified  in  this  grant  are  laid 
to  begin  ten  miles  from  the  heads  of  the 
rivers  that  run  from  the  eaft  and  fouth 
into  Lake  George  and  Lake  Champlain; 
and  continuing  from  thefe  in  a  direct  line 
weft  ward,  extend  to  the  middle  of  Lake 
Ontario;  from  thence,  being  bounded  by 
the  Cataraqui,  or  the  River  of  the  Iro- 
quo's,  they  take  their  courfe  through  MonN 
real,  ns  far  as  Fort  Sorrell,  which  lies  at 
the  junction  of  this  river  with  the  Rich* 
lieu  ;  and  from  that  point  are  inclofed  by 
the  laft-mentioned  river  till  it  returns  back 
to  the  two  lakes. 

This  immenfe  fpace  was  granted,  by 
the  name  of  the  Province  of  Laconia,  to 
the  aforefaid  gentlemen  on  fpecified  con- 
ditions, and  under  certain  penalties;  but 
none  of  thefe  amounted,  in  cafe  of  omif- 
(ion  in  the  fulfillment  of  any  part  of 
them,  to  forfeiture,  a  fine  only  could  be 
exacted. 

On   account  of  the  contir  ual  wars  to 
which  thefe  parts  have  been  iubje£i:,  frgm 
their  fituation  between  the  fettlements  of  | 
the  Englifh,  the  French,  and  the  Indians, 
this  grant  has  been  fuffered  to  lie  dormant 
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by  the  real  proprietors.  Notwithftanding 
which,  feveral  towns  have  been  fettled 
fincc  the  late  war,  on  the  borders  of  Lake 
Champlain,  and  grants  made  to  different 
people  by  the  governor  of  New  York  of 
part  of  thefe  territories,  which  are  now 
become  annexed  to  tliat  province. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  lakes  oa 

the  north  of  Canada,  between  Labrador, 

Lake  Superior,    azid  Hudfon's  Bay,  but 

thefe  are  comparatively  iinall.     As  they 

lie  out  of    the   track  that   I  purfued,  I 

Ihall  only ,  give  a   fummary  account   of 

them.   The  moft  weilerly  of  thefe  are  the 

I  Lakes  Nipifing  and  Tamhcaming.     The 

firft  lies  at  the  head  of  the  French  River, 

and  runs  into  Lake  Huron  ;  the  other  on 

the  Ottowaw  River,  which  empties  itfelf 

[into  the  Cataraqui,  at  Montreal.     Thefe 

I  lakes  are  each  about  one  hundred  miles 

I  in  circumference. 

The  next  js  Lake  Miftaffin,  on  the 
I  head  of  Rupert's  River,  that  falls  into 
James's  Bay.  This  Lake  is  fb  irregular 
from  the  large  points  of  land  by  which 
it  is  interfedted  on  every  fide,  that  it  is  dif- 
jlicult  either  to  defcribe  its  ftiape,  or  to 
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afcertain  its  fize.  It  however  appears  on  j 
the  whole  to  be  more  than  two  hundred] 
miles  in  circumference. 

Lake  St.  John,  which  is  about  eighty! 
miles  round,  and  of  a  circular  form,  lies] 
on  the  Saguenay  River,  dircdly  north  of 
Quebec,  and  falls  into  the  St.  Lawrence^ 
fbmewhat  north-eaft  of  that  city,  LaJ^g 
Manikouagone  lies  near  the  head  of 
Black  River,  which  empties  itfelf  into 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  eaftward  of  the 
lafl-mentioned  river,  near  thecoaftofLaJ 
biador,  and  is  about  (ixty  miles  in  circui 
ference.  Lake  Pertibi,  Lake  WincktaganJ 
Lake  Etchelaugon,  and  Lake  Papenoua] 
gane,  with  a  number  of  other  fmall  lakes] 
lie  near  the  heads  of  the  Buftard  River  t(f 
the  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Mam 
others,  which  it  is  unneceflary  to  particu] 
larize  here,  are  alfb  found  between  thj 
Lakes  Huron  and  Ontario. 

The  whok  of  thofe  I  have  enumeratedl 
amounting   to    upwards  of  twenty,   ar| 
within  the  limits  of  Canada ;  and  free 
this  account  it  might  be  deduced,  tha 
the   northern    parts    of  North  Amerlc^ 
through  thefe  numerous  inland  feas,  con 

ta 
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[tan  a  greater  quantity  oif  water  than  any 
r  quarter  of  the  gloibe.  ^^i  T} 

InOdlober  1768  I  arrived  at  Bofton, 
having  been  abfent  from  it  on  this  expe- 
litioii  two  years  and  five  months,  and 
ring  that  time  travelled  near  feven  thou- 
id  miles*  From  thence,  as  foon  as  I 
lad  properly  digefted  my  Journal  and 
harts,  I  fet  out  for  England,  to  com-* 
unicate  the  dilcoveries  I  had  made,  and 
render  them  beneficial  to  the  kingdom. 
ut  the  profecution  of  my  plans  for  reap- 
ig  thele  advantages  have  hitherto  been 
iftruded  by  the  unhappy  divifions  that 
ive  been  fomented  between  Great  Britain 
id  the  Colonies  by  their  mutual  enemies, 
uld  peace  once  more  be  reftored,  I 
)ubt  not  but  that  the  countries  I  have 
fcribed  will  prove  a  more  abundant  fource 
riches  to  this  nation  than  either  its  Eaft 
Weil  Indian  fettlemencs;  and  I  (hail 
only  pride  myfeif,  but  fincerely  re- 
b  in  being  the  means  of  pointing  out 
it  i'd  valuable  an  acquifition. 
1  cannot  conclude  the  account  of  my 
eniive  travels,  without  exprefiing  my 
ititude  to  that  beneficent  Being  wlio  in- 
ibly  protedcd  me  through  thofe  perils 
M  wJMch 
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which  liiiJ^voidably  attended  fp  long  atou] 
among  fierce  an.d  untutored  iavages. 

At  the  fame  time  let  me  not  be  accufe( 
of  vanity  or  prcfumption,  if  I  declare  tha 
the  motives  alledged  in  the  Introduftioj 
of  this  work,  were  not  the  only  ones  thij 
induced  me  to  engage  in  this  arduous  un 
dertaking.  My  views  were  not  folelj 
confined  to  the  advantages  that  might  a( 
crue,  either  to  myfelf,  or  the  communit 
to  which  I  belonged ;  but  nobler  purpofJ 
contributed  principally  ^(»  urge  me  on. 

The  confined  flace,  both  with  res 
to  civil  and  religious  improvements, 
which  fo  many  of  my  fellow  creatur 
remained,   aroufed  within  my  bofom 
irrefiflible  inclination  to  explore  the 
mofl  unknown  regions  which  they  int 
bited ;  and,  as  a  preparatory  flep  towa 
the  introdudtion  of  more  polifhed  mannej 
and  more  humane  ientiments,  to  gair 
knowledge  of  their  language,    culbr 
and  principles. 

I  confefs  that  the  little  benefit  too  ma 
of  the  Indian  nations  have  hitherto 
ceived  from  their  intercourfe  with  th^ 
V  ho  denominate  themfelves  Chriftiaiis, 
iioc  tend  to  encourage  my  charitable  pj 
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tofcs?  yet,  as  many,  th6ugh  not  the  ge- 
i^rality*  toight  receive  fbme  benefit  froril 
lhd.intrcxlu£tioh  am6ng  th^ni  of  thd  po- 
lity and  religion  of  thfe  Europeans,  with-i 
out  retaining*  only  the  errors  or  vices  that 
ftom  the  depravity  and  perverfion  of  their 
profeflbrs  are  Unhappily  attendaht  on  tliefe^ 
i  determined  to  perfevdrfe. 

Nor  cotiid  I  flatter  myfelf  that  I  fhdujd 
lie  able  to  aceotnplifll  alope  this  gredtde* 
fign;  however,  I  wdi  willing  to  cbntri* 
bote  as  much  as  lay  in  ray  power  towards 
ie,  In  all  publi<t  undertakings  woold  everjr 
one  do  this,  and  fdrnifli  with  alacrity  his 
particular  fhare  towards  it,  what!  ftupiin* 
dous  works  might  not  be  completed. 

It  is  true  that  the  Indians  are  not 
without  fome  fenfe  of  religion,  and  fuch 
as  proves  that  they  worfhip  the  Great 
Creator  with  a  degree  of  purity  unknown 
to  nations  who  have  greater  opportunities 
of  improvement ;  but  their  religious  prin- 
ciples are  far  from  being  fo  faultlefs  as 
defcribed  by  a  learned  writer,  or  unmixed 
with  opinions  and  ceremonies  that  greatly 
lefl'en  their  excellency  in  this  point.  So 
that  could  the  doctrines  of  genuine  and 
vital   Chriflianity   be    introduced   amo  ig 
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them,  pure  aiid  untainted  as  it  ftowed 
from  the  lips  of  its  Divine  Inflitutor,  it 
would  certainly  tend  to  clear  away  that 
fuperflitious  or  idolatrous  drofs  by  which 
^he  rationality  of  their  religious  tenets  are 
obicured.  Its  mild  and  beneficent  pre- 
cepts would  likewife  conduce  to  foften 
their  implacable  diipofitions,  and  to  refine  j 
their  favage  manners;  an  -event  moil  de- 
iirable;  and  happy  fhall  I  efleem  myfelfj 
if  this  publication  (hall  prove  the  means  j 
of  pointing  out  the  path  by  which  fa- 
lutary  inftrudlions  may  be  conveyed  to  I 
them,  and  the  converfion,  though  but  of  | 
a  few,  be  tlie  confequence. 
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ORIGIN,  MANNERS,  CUSTOMS, 
RELIGION,  AND  LANGUAGE 


O  F    T  H  E 


INDIANS. 


CHAPTER    I. 
Of  their  Origin. 

THE  means  by  which  America  re- 
ceived its  firfl  Inhabitants,  have, 
lince  the  time  of  its  difcovery  by  the  Eu- 
ropeans, been  the  fubjeft  of  numberlefs 
Idiiquifitions.  Was  I  to  endeavour  to  col- 
lie^ the  different  opinions  and  reafbnings 
of  the  various  writers  that  have  taken  up 
|lhe  pen  in  defence  of  their  conjectures, 
lie  enumeration  would  much  exceed  the 
aunds  I  have  prefcribed  myfelf,  and 
M  3  oblige 
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oblige  me  to  be  lefs  explicit  on  points  of 
greater  moment. 

FroHi  the  obfcurity  In  which  this  de« 
bate  is  enveloped,  through  the  total  dif- 
ule  of  letters  among  ever/  nation  of  In- 
dians on  this  ejfteniive  pontjnent,  apd 
the  uncertainty  of  oral  tradition  at  the 
diftance  of  fo  many  ages,  I  fear,  that 
even  after  the  moft  minute  inveftigation 
we  (hail  not  be  able  to  fettle  it  with  any 
great  degree  of  certainty.  And  this  ap- 
prehenfion  will  receive  additional  force, 
when  it  is  confidered  that  the  diverfity  of 
language  which  is  apparently  diftincl  be- 
tween mo(l  of  tjie  Indians,  tends  toaf- 
certain  that  this  population  was  not  ef- 
feded  froni  one  particular  country,  but 
from  feveral  neighbouring  ones,  and  com- 
pleted ^t  different  periods, 

Mpft  pf  the  hiftpri^n^  or  travejlefs  that! 
have  tre^te^  pp  |he  American  Aborigines 
difagree  in  t^eir  f^ntiments  relative  tQ 
them.  Many  pf  thp  ^ncients  are  fup- 
pofed  tq  have  known  that  this  quarter  of] 
the  glpbe  not  only  exi(le^,  but  alfo  that 
it  was  inhabi^ecj.  Plato  in  hjs  TimaBusI 
ha^  aii^.r}:§d,  (hat  beyon4  the  ifjand  whichj 
he  calls  A^^ki^tis,  ^n^  whi9h  Recording  tc 
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jiis  defcription  was  fituated  in  the  weflern 
Ocean,  there  were  a  great  number  of 
other  iflands,  and  behind  thofe  a  vafl 
Continent. 

Oviedo,  a  celebrated  Spaniih  author  of 
a  much  later  date,  has  made  no  fcruple  to 
aifirm  that  the  Antilles  are  the  famous 
Hefperides  fo  often  mentioned  by  the 
poets;  which  are  at  length  reflored  to  the 
kings  of  Spain,  the  defcendants  of  King 
Helperus,  who  lived  upwards  of  three 
thoufand  years  ago,  and  from  whom  tbeie 
iOands  received  their  name. 

Two  other  Spaniards,  the  one.  Father 
Gregorio  Garcia,  a  Dieminican,  the  other. 
Father  Jofeph  De  Acofta,  a  Jefuit,  have 
written  on  the  origin  of  the  Americans*  t 

The  former,  who  had  been  employed 
I  in  the  miilions  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  en- 
deavoured to  prove  from  the  traditions, 
of  the  Mexicans,  Peruvians,  and  others, 
which  he  received  on  the  fpot,  and  from 
the  variety  of  charaders,  cuftoms,  lan- 
guages, and  religion  obfervable  in  the  dif- 
ferent countries  of  tlie  new  world,  that 
dilFerent  nations  had  contributed  to  the 
ppling  of  it. 
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The  latter.  Father  De  Acoila,  In  his 
examination  of  the  means  by  which  the 
firft  Indians  of  America  might  have  found 
a  paifage  to  that  continent,  difcredits  the 
conclufions  of  thofe  who  have  fuppofed 
it  to  be  by  lea,  l)ecaufe  no  ancient  ?iuthor 
has  made  mention  of  the  compafs :  and 
concludes,  that  it  muft  be  either  by  the 
north  of  Aiia  and  Europe,  which  adjoin 
to  each  other,  or  by  thole  regions  that  He 
to  the  fouthward  of  the  Straights  of  Ma- 
gellan* He  alfo  rejects  the  aflertionsof 
luch  as  have  advanced  that  it  was  peopled 
by  the  Hebrews. 

John  De  Laet,  givFlemilh  writer,  has 
controverted  the  opinions  of  t  efe  Spanifli 
fathers,  and  of  many  others  who  have 
ivritten  on  the  fame  I'ubjedl.  The  hypo- 
thelis  he  endeavours  to  ellablilh,  is,  that 
America  was  certainly  peopled  by  the 
Scythians  or  Tartars ;  and  that  the  tranl- 
inigration  of  thefe  people  happened  foon 
after  the  difperlion  of  Noah's  grandfons. 
He  undertakes  to  Ihow,  that  the  moll 
northern  Americans  have  a  greater  refem- 
blance,  uot  only  in  the  features  of  their 
countenances,  but  alio  in  their  complexion 
and  manner  of  living,  to  the  Scythians, 
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Tartars,  andSatnoeides,  than  to  any  other 
nations. 

In  anfwer  to  Grotius,  who  Lad  aflerted 
that  fome  of  the  Norwegians  palled  into 
America  by  way  of  Greenland,  and  over- 
a  vail  continei^t,  he  fays,  that  it  is  well 
known  that  Greenland  was  not  difcovered 
till  the  year  964;  and  both  Gomera  and 
Herrera  inform  us  that*the  Chichimeques 
were  fettled  on  the  Lake  of  Mexico  in 
ni.  He  adds,  that  thefe  favages,  ac- 
cording to  the  uniform  tradition  of  th& 
Mexicans  whodifpofleiled  them,  came  fron\ 
the  country  lince  called  New  Mexico, 
aiid  from  the  neighbourhood  of  California  p 
confequently  North  America  muft  have 
been  inhabited  many  ages  before  it  could 
receive  any  inhabitants  from  Norway  by 
way  of  Greenland. 

It  is  no  lefs  certain,  he  obferves,  that 
the  real  Mexicans  founded  their  empire  in 
902,  after  having  fubdued  the  Chichi- 
meques, the  Otomias,  and  other  bar- 
barous nations,  who  had  taken  poiTefiioii 
of  the  country  round  the  Lake  of  Mexico^ 
and  each  of  whom  fpoke  a  language  pe«- 
culiar  to  themfelves.  The  real  Mexicans 
|j»re  likewife  fuppofed  to  come  from  fome 
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of  the  countries  that  lie  near  Californii, 
and  that  they  performed  their  journey  for 
the  jnoft  part  by  land ;  of  courfe  they 
could  not  come  from  Norway. 

De  Laiit  further  adds,  that  though 
Ibme  of  the  inliabitants  of  North  America 
may  have  entered  it  from  the  north-weft, 
yet,  as  it  is  related  by  Pliny  and  fome 
other  writers,  that  on  many  of  the  iflands 
near  the  weftern  coaft  of  Africa,  parti- 
cularly on  the  Canaries,  fome  ancient  edi- 
fices were  feen,  it  is  highly  probable  from 
their  being  now  deferted,  that  the  inha« 
bitants  may  have  pafled  over  to  America; 
the  pafia^e  being  neither  long  nor  diffi- 
cuk.  This  migration,  according  to  the 
calculation  of  thofe  authors,  mufl  have 
happened  more  than  two  thoufand  years 
agOy  at  9  time  when  the  Spaniards  were 
much  troubled  by  the  Carthaginians; 
^om  vyhom  having  obtained  a  knowledge 
of  Navigation,  and  the  qonilru^tiou  of 
ftxps,  they  might  have  retired  to  the 
Antilles,  by  the  way  of  the  weftern  ides, 
which  were  exadlly  half  way  on  their 
voyage. 

He  thinks  alfo  that  Great  Britain,  Ire- 
}9n49   and   the  Qrcades  were   extremely. 

proper 
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Uper  to  admit  of  a  fimiilar  conjedurc,. 
j^s  a  proof,  h«:  iriferts  the  following  paf- 
jigcfrom  the  Hiftory  of  Wales,  written 
k  Dr.  David  Powel  in  the  year  1 1 70. 

This  hiftorian  fays,  that  Madoc,  one 
of  the  fons  of  Prince  Owen  Gwynnith, 
being  difgufted  at  the  civil  wars  which 
broke  out  between  his  brothers,  after  the 
death  of  their  father,  fitted  out  feveral 
veflels,  and  having  provided  them  with 
every  thing  neceflkry  for  a  long  voyage, 
went  in  queft  of  new  lands  to  the  weft- 
ward  of  Ireland  i  there  he  difcovered  very 
fertile  countries,  but  deftitute  of  inha- 
bitants; when  landing  part  of  his  people, 
he  returned  to  Britain,  where  he  railed 
new  levies,  ainl  afterwards  tranfported 
them  to  bis  colony. 

The  Flemifh  Author  then  returns  to 
the  Scythians,  between  whom  and  the 
Americans  he  draws  a  parallel.  He  ob- 
ferves  that  feveral  nations  of  them  to  the 
north  of  the  Cafpian  Sea  led  a  wandering 
life;  which,  as  well  as  many  other  of 
their  cufloms,  and  way  of  living,  agrees 
in  many  circumftances  with  the  Indian^ 
of  America.  And  though  the  reiemblances 
f)re  1)0^  ^bfolutely  perfe^^,  yet  the  emi- 
grants! 
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gratif s,  even  before  they  left  their  own 
country,  differed  from  each  other,  anc 
went  not  by  the  fame  name.  Their 
change  of  abode  affected  what  remained. 

He  further  fays,  that  a  fimilar  like-l 
nefs  exifts  between  feveral  American  na-| 
tions,  and  the  Samoeides  who  are  fettled,! 
ticcording  to  the  Ruflian  accounts,  onl 
tlie  great  River  Oby.  And  it  is  morel 
natural,  continves  he,  to  fuppofe  that 
Colonies  of  thele  nations  pafled  over  tol 
America  by  crofling  the  icy  fea  on  theirj 
(ledges,  than  for  the  Norwegians  to  travel! 
all  the  way  Grotius  has  marked  out  for! 
them. 

This   writer   makes   many   other  re- 
marks that  are  equally  fenlible,  and  which! 
appear   to   be  juft;    but   he   intermixes! 
with    thefe  Ibme  that  are  not  fo  well-l 
founded. 

Emanuel  de  Moraez,  a  Portugeufe,  inl 
his  hiftory  of  Brazil,  aflerts  that  America] 
has  been  wholly  peopled  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians and  Ifraelites.  He  brings  as  al 
proof  of  this  aflertion  the  difcoveries  the 
former  are  known  to  have  made  at  a  great 
diflance  beyond  the  coaft  of  Africa.  The 
progrefs  of  which  being  put  a  flop  to  by 

the 


fenate  of  Carthage,  thofe  wfio  hfep- 

ned  to  be  then  in  the  newly  difcovertd 

untries,  being  cut  off  fromall  commu>-: 

Ration  with  their  countrymen,  and  deC^ 

finite  of    many  necefliiries  of  life,    fell 

iito  a  flate  of  barbarifm.     As  to  the  If- 

elites,  this  author  thinks  that  nothing 

lit  circumcidon   is  wanted  in  order  to 

onftitute  a  perfect  refemblance  between 

hem  and  the  Brazilians-^  ""^'^ 

George  De  Hornn,  a  learned  Dutch- 

m,  has  likewife  written  on  this  fubjeft. 

fe  iets  out  with  declaring,  that  he  does 

ot  believe  it  poflible  America  could  have 

en  peopled  before  the  flood,  confidering 

he  (hort  fpace  of  time  which  elapfed  be- 

reen  the  creation  of  the  world  and  that 

lorable  event.     In  the  next  place  he 

]m  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  after  the 

leluge,  men  and  other  terreflrial  animals 

lenetrated  into  that  country  both  by  fea 

nd  by   land;    ibme   through    accident, 

nd  feme  from  a  formed  detign.     That 

lirds  got  thither  by  flight ;  which  they 

Fere  enabled  to  do   by   refting   on  the 

is  and  iflands  that  are  fcattered  about 

the  Ocean. 
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He  fUrthdr  obfervefiy  tliat  ,wild  beafts 
may  have  foiuid  a  free  paiTage  by  land; 
and  that  if  we  do  fiot  meet  with  hories  or 
cattle  (to  which  he  might  have  added  ele- 
phants, camels,  rhinoceros,  and  beads  of 
many  other  kinds)  it  is  becaufe  tl^ofe  na- 
tions that  paiTed  thither,  were  either  not 
acquainted  with  th^ir  ufe,  or  had  uq^  con* 
veniftnce  to  fupport  them. 

Having  totally  excluded  mtmy  natiorls 
that  others  have  adruitted  as  the  probable 
firft  fettlers  of  America,  for  which  he 
gives  fubftant^al  reafbns,  he  fuppofes  that 
it  began  to  be  pwpled  by  the  north;  and 
maintains,  .that  the  primitive  colonies 
fpread  themfelves  by  the  means  <  of  the  I 
iflhmus  of  Panama  through  the  whole  | 
extent  of  the  continent. 

He  believes  that  the  firA  founders  of  I 
the  Indian  Colonies  were  Scythians.  Thatj 
the  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians  after- 
wards  got  footing  in  America  acrofs  the  I 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  Chinefe  by  way 
of  the  Pacific,     And  that  other  nations 
might  from .  vime  to   time   have  landed 
there  by  one  or  other  of  thefe  ways^  or 
might  poffibly  have  been  thrown  on  thel 
coaA   by  tempefls ;  ^  fiiice,    through  :he| 
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whole  extent  of  that  Continent,  both  in, 
its  northern  and  fbuthern  parts,  we  meet 
with  undoubted  marks  of  a  mixture  of 
the  northern  nations  with  thoie  who  havci 
come  from  other  places.  And  laftljr,  that 
fome  Jews  and  Chriftians  might  have  been 
carried  there  by  fuch  like  events,  but  that 
this  mud  have  happened  at  a  time  when 
the  whole  of  the  new  world  was  already 
peopled. 

After  all,  he  acknowledges  that  great 
difficulties  attend  the  determination  of  the 
queflion.  Theie,  he  fays,  are  occafioned 
in  the  firft  place  by  the  imperfedl  know- 
ledge we  have  of  the  extremities  of  the 
glohe,  towards  the  north  and  fouth  pole ; 
and  in  the  next  place  to  the  havock 
which  the  Spaniards,  the  Hrfl  difcoverers 
of  the  new  world,  made  among  its  moft 
ancient  monuments ;  as  witnefs  the  greac 
double  road  betwixt  Quito  and  Cuzco, 
an  undertaking  fo  flupendous,  that  even 
the  moil  magnificent  of  thof»  executed 
by  the  Romans  cannot  be  compared  to 
it. 

He  fuppofes  alfo  anotl^r  migration  of 
the  Phoenicians,  than  thofe  already  me^i- 
tioned,  to  have  taken  place ;  and  this  was 
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during  a  three  years  voyage  made  by  the  I 
Ty rian  fleet  in  the  fervice  of  Xing  Solo- 1 
mon.     He  aflerts  on  the  authority  of  Jo- 
fephus,  tliat  the  port  at  which  this  em- 1 
barkation  was  made  lay  in  the  Mediterra. 
nean.     The  fleet,  he  adds,  went  in  queft  I 
of  elephants  teeth   and  peacocks  to  the 
weftern  Coaft  of  Africa,  which  is  Tarfiih; 
then  to  Ophir  for  gold,  which  is  Haite, 
or  the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola;  and  in  the  I 
latter  opinion  he  is  Supported  by  Colum- 1 
bus,  who,  when  he  difcovered  that  ifland, 
thought  he  could   trace  the  furnaces  iai 
which  the  gold  was  refined. 

To  the(e  migrations  which  preceded  the } 
Chriilian  a;ra,  he  adds  many  others  of  a  j 
later  date  from  different  nations,  but  thefe 
I  have  not  time  to  enumerate,  ^or  the 
fame  realbn  I  am  obliged  to  pafs  over 
numberlefs  writers  on  this  fubjeft;  and 
ihall  content  myfelf  with  only  giving  the 
fentiments  of  two  or  three  more. 

The  firfl  of  thele  is  Pierre  De  C harle- 
voix,  a  Frenchman,  who,  in  his  jounial 
of  a  voyage  to  North  America,  made  fo 
lately  as  the  year  1720,  has  recapitulated 
the  opinions  of  a  variety  of  authors  on 
this  head,  to  which  he  has  fubjoined  hu 

own 
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conjedhires.  But  the  latter  cannot 
Ljthout  Ibme  difficulty  be  extra^ied,  as 
■they  ^re  (6  interwoven  with  tlie  paiiages 
Ijie  has  quoted,  that  it  requires  much  at« 
Itention  to  difcriminate  them. 

He  feems  to  allow  that  America  might 
have  received    its   fird  inhabitants  from 
iTartary  and   Hyrcania.      This   he  con- 
\imh  by  obferving   that   the   lions  and 
tigers  which    are  found   in  the   former, 
nuft  have  come  from  thofe  countries,  and 
vhofe  palfage  ferves  for  a  proof  that  the 
kwo  hemifpheres  join  to  the  northward  of 
lAfia.    He  then  draws  a  corroboration  of 
Itliis  argument,    from  a  ftory  he  fays  he 
lbs  often  heard  related  by  Father  Grol- 
011,  a  French  jefuit,  as  an  undoubted  mat- 
er of  faft. 

This  Father,  after  having  laboured  fbme 
|tlme  in   the   miffions  of   New   France, 
afled  over  to  thofe  of  China.     One  day 
^she  was  travelling  in  Tartary,  he  met 
Huron  woman  whom  he  had  former- 
ly known  in  Canada.     He  alked  her  by 
vhat  adventure  (he  had  been  carried  into 
country  fo  diftant  from  her  own.     She 
ade  anfwer,  that  having  been  taken  in 
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war,  (he  had  been  cdndu6t(Bd  from  natio 
'to  nation,  till  (he  had  reach^  the  place  i 
which  (he  then  was. 

Monfieur  Charlevoix  fays  further,  thi 
he  had  been  aiTurcd,  another  Jefuit,  pal 
ing  through   Nantz  in  his   return  froJ 
China,  had  related  much  fuch  another 
fair  of  a  Spani(h  woman   from  Florid 
She  alio  had   been  taken  by  certain  Id 
dians,  and  given  to  tho(e  of  a  more  dil 
tant  country ;  and  by  thefe  again  to  anothJ 
nation,  till  having  thus  been  fuccefiwe( 
pafl'ed  from  country  to  country,  and  trave 
ed  through  regions  extremely  cold,  lhc| 
laft  found  herfelf  in  Tartary.     Here 
had  married  a  Tartar,  who  had  attend 
the  conquerors  into  China,  where  ftie 
then  fettled. 

He  acknowledges  as  an  allay  to 
jsrobability  of  thefe  (lories,  that  th(j 
who  had  failed  fartheft  to  the  eaftwa 
of  Alia,  by  purfuing  the  Coaftof  Jeflbl 
Kamtfchatka«  have  pretended  that  thj 
'  had  perceived  the  extremity  of  this  conj 
nent ;  and  from  thence  have  conclud 
that  there  could  not  polfibly  be  any  coj 
munication    by  land.     But  he  adds  til 
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Francis  Guella,  a  Spaniard,  is  (aid  to  h^ve 
jfftrted,  that  this  feparation  is  no  more 
tlian  a  ftfaight,  about  one  hundred  miles 
^er,  and  that  fome  l^te  voyag  s  of  the 
Japonefe  give  grounds  to  think  that  this 
ftraight  is  onjy  a  bay,  above  which  there 
i^  a  pafiage  over  land. 

He  goes  on  to  pbferve,  thajt  though 
!  there  are  fe\y  wild  beads  to  be  met  with 
I  in  North  America,  except  a  kind  of  ti- 
gers without  ipots,  which  are  found  in 
jhe  country  of  the  Iroquoife,  ytt  towards 
the  tropics  there  are  lions  and  real  ti- 
gers, which,  notwithftanding,  might  have 
come  from  FJyrcania  and  Tartary  ;  for  as 
by  advancing  gradually  fouthward  they 
met  with  climates  more  agreeable  to  their 
natures,  they  have  in  time  abandoned  the 
I  northern  countries. 

He  quotes  both  Sollnus  and  Pliny  to 
I  prove  that  the  Scythian  Anthropophagi 
pace  depopulated  a  great  extent  of  coun- 
Ury,  as  far  as  the  promontory  Tabin  ;  and 
mo  an  author  of  later  date,  Mark  Pol,  a 
Venetian,  who,  he  fays,  tells  us,  that  to 
uhe  narth-eaft  of  China  and  Tartary  there 
pre  vaft  uninhabited  coun:ries,  which 
Imight  be  fufficient  to  confirm  any  conjec- 
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tures  concerning  the  retreat  of  a  great  num* 
ber  of  Scythians  into  America. 

To  this  he  adds,  that  we  find  in  the  an- 
tientb  the  names  of  fome  of  thef?  nations. 
Pliny   Ipeaks   of  the  Tabians  ;    Solinus 
mentions    the  A pu leans,    who   had  fori 
neighbours  .  the  MaflageteSj   whom  Pliny 
lince  afU'uies  us  to   have    entirely  difap-j 
peared^     Ammianus  Marcellinus  exprelly 
tells  us,  that  the  fear  of  the  Anthropo- 
phagi obliged  feveral  of  the  inhabitants  of  I 
thole  countries  to  take  refuge  elfewhere.f 
From  all  thefe  authorities  Monf.  Charle- 
voix concludes,  that  there  is  at  leaft  room! 
to  conjecture  that  more  than  one  nation 
in  Anjerica  had  a  Scythian  or  Tartarian! 
original. 

He  finifhes  his  remarks  on  the  authorsi 
he  has  quoted,  by  the  following  oblerva- 
tions :  It  appears  to  me  that  this  contro-| 
verfy  may  be  reduced  to  the  two  follow- 
ing articles  ;  firft,  how  the  new  worldj 
might  have  been  peopled  ;  and  fecondly, 
by  whom,  and  by  what  means  it  ha 
been  peopled. 

Nothing,  he  aflerts,  may  be  more 
eafily  anfwered  than  the  firft.  Amerid 
might   have   been    peopled  as  the  three 

otheJ 
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I  other  parts  of  the  world  have  been."  Many 
difficulties  have  been  formed  on  this  fub- 
jeft,  which  have  been  deemed  infolvable, 
but  which  are  far  from  being  fo.  The 
inhabitants  of  both  hemifpheres  are  cer- 
tainly the  defcendants  of  the  fame  father  ; 
the  common  parent  of  mankind  received 
m  exprefs  command  from  heaven  to  people 
Ithe  whole  world,  and  accordingly  it  has 
Ibeen  peopled. 

To  bring  this  about  it  was  neceflary 

|to  overcome    all  difficulties  that    lay  in 

Ithe  way,  and  they  have  been   got  over. 

IWere  thefe   difficulties   greater    with  re- 

Vpeft  to  peopling  the  extremities  of  Alia^ 

JAfriea,  and  Europe,  or  the  tranfporting 

nen  into  the   iilands  which  lie  at  a  con- 

derable  diftance   from  thoie  continents, 

^an  to  pafs  over  into  America  ?  certainly 

liot. 

Navigation,  which  has   arrived   at   fb 

at  perfection  within  thefe  three  or  four 

enturies,  might  poffibly  have  been  more 

erfeftin  thofe  early  ages  than  at  this  day. 

10  can  believe  that  Noah  and  his  im- 

kediate  defcendants  knew  lefs  of  this  art 

|ian  we  do  ?    That  the  builder  and  pilot 

the  iargeft  ihip  that  ever  was,  a  (hip 
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that  tvas  formed  to  traverfe  an  unboundc 
ocean«  and  had  lb  many  fhoals  and  quick- 
fands  to  guard  againft,  (hould  be  ignoranJ 
of,  or  Ihould  not  have  communicated  to 
thofe  of  his  defcendants  who  furvivcd  himj 
and  by  whofe  means  he  was  to  execute  thJ 
r  ier  of  the  Great  Creator;  I  fay,  whi 
c\n  believe  he  ihould  not  have  communi) 
i.<iv  d  to  them  the  art  of  failing  upon  ai 
ocea^  ,  which  was  not  only  more  calmanj 
pacific,  but  at  the  fame  time  confiued  witli 
in  its  ancient  limits  ? 

i^dmitting  this,  how  eafy  is  it  to  paf 
cxcluflve  of  the  paflTage  already  defcribeJ 
by  land  from  the  coaft  of  Africa  to  Brazil 
from  the  Canaries  to  the  Weftern  Iflaiidl 
and  from  them  to  the  Antilles  ?  From  tli 
Britiih  Iflcs,  or  the  coaft  of  France, 
New  tpundland,  the  paflage  is  neither  loij 
nor  difficult ;  I  might  fay  as  much  of  ti 
from  China  to  Japan ;  from  Japan,  or  t| 
Phillipines,  to  the  Ifles  Mariannes; 
from  thence  to  Mexico. 

There  are  idauds  at  a  coniiderable 
tadce  from  the  continent  of  ^fu,  vvh^ 
we  have  not  been  furprized  iO  find  in! 
bitantB,  why  then  (liould  ve  wonder  | 
meet  with  people  in  America  ?    Nor 
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It  be  Imnglned  that  the  grandfoiis  of  Noah, 
when  they  were  obliged  to  feparate  and 
fpread  themfelves  in  conformity  to  the  de- 
lignsofGod,  over  the  whole  earth,  fhould 
jind  It  abfolutely  impoffible  to  people  al- 
liuoft  one  half  of  it.    ' 

I  have  been  more  copious  in  my  ex- 
I  tracts  from  this  author  than  I  intended,  as 
his  reafons  appear  to  be  folid,  and  many 
of  his  obfervations  juft.  From  this  en- 
comium, however,  I  muft  exclude  the 
ftories  he  has  introduced  of  the  Huron  and 
Florldan  women,  which  I  think  I  might 
I  venture  to  pronounce  fabulous. 

I  Ihall  only  add,  to  give  my  Readers  a 
Imore  comprehenfive  view  of  Monf.  Char- 
kvoix*s  diflertation.  the  method  he  pro* 
pofes  to  come  at  the  truth  of  what  we 
lare  In  fearch  of. 

The  only  means  by  which  this  can  be 
Idone,  lie  fays,  is  by  comparing  the  Ian-. 
guages  of  the  Americans  with  the  different 
nations,  from  whence  we  might  fuppoie 
they  have  peregrinated.  If  we  compare 
the  former  with  thofe  words  that  are  con- 
Ifidered  as  primitives,  it  might  poffibly  fet 
us  upon  fome  happy  difcovery.  And  this 
way  of  afcending  to  the  origuial  of  na- 
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tions,  which  is  by  far  the  lead  equivocal 
is  not  fo  difficult  as  might  be  imagined. 
We  have  had,  and  flill  have,  travellers 
and  miffionaries  who  have  attained  the 
languages  that  are  fpoken  in  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  new  world ;  it  would  only 
be  neceffary  to  make  a  collcdion  of  their 
grammars  and  vocabularies,  and  to  coU 
late  them  with  the  dead  and  living  lan- 
guages of  the  old  world,  that  pafs  for  ori- 
ginals, and  the  iimilarity  might  eafily  be 
traced.  Even  the  different  dialedts,  in  fpite 
of  the  alterations  they  have  undergone, 
iVill  retain  enough  of  the  mother  tongue 
to  furnifh  coniiderable  lights. 

Any  enquiry  into  the  manners,  cuf- 
toms,  religion,  or  traditions  of  the  Ame- 
ricans, in  order  to  difcover  by  that  means 
their  origin,  he  thinks  would  prove  fal- 
lacious. A  difquifition  of  that  kind,  he 
obferyes,  \s  only  capable  of  producing  a 
falfe  light,  more  likely  to  dazzle,  and  to 
make  us  wander  from  the  right  path,  than 
to  lead  us  with  certainty  to  the  point  pro- 
pofed. 

Ancient  traditions  are  effaced  from  the  j 
minds  of  fuch  as  either  have  not,  or  for 
fever^  ages  have  been  without,  thofe  help^ 
•i  :-    .  that 
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tliat  arc  neceffary  to  preferve  them.  And 
Id  this  fituation  is  full  one  half  of  the 
world.  New  events,  and  a  new  arrange- 
ment of  things,  give  rife  to  new  tradi- 
tions, which  efftice  the  former,  and  are 
themfelves  effaced  in  turn.  After  one  or 
two  centuries  have  paiied,  there  no  longer 
remain  any  traces  of  the  firft  traditions  ; 
and  thus  we  are  involved  in  a  ftate  of  ua-» 
certainty. 

He  concludes  with  the  following  re- 
marks, Jwpong  many,  others.  Unforefecn 
accidents,  tempefls,  and  (hipwrecks,  have 
certainly  contributed  to  people  every  ha- 
bitable part  of  the  world  :  and  ought  we 
to  wonder,  ^fcer  this,  at  perceiving  cert^ii 
refemblances,  both  of  perfons  and  man- 
ners, between  nations  that  are  moft  re- 
mote from  each  other,  wben  we  find  fuch 
a  difference  between  thofe  that  border  on 
one  another  ?  As  we  are  deftitute  of  hif^ 
torical  monuments,  there  is  nothing,  I  re- 
peat it,  but  a  knowledge  of  the  primitive 
languages  that  is  capable  of  throwing  any 
light  upon  thefe  clouds  of  impenetrable 
darknefs. 

By  this  enquiry  we  fliould  at  lead  be 
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fatisfitd^  among  that  prodigious  number 
of  various  nations  inhabiting  America, 
and  differing  Co  much  in  languages  from 
each  other,  which  are  thofe  who  make 
nfe  of  words  totally  and  entirely  dif- 
fcrent  from  thofe  of  the  old  world,  and 
who  confequently  muft  be  reckoned  to 
have  paflTed  over  to  America  in  the  ear- 
lieft  ages,  and  thofe  who,  from  the  analogy 
of  their  language  with  fuch  as  are  at  pre- 
feiit  u(ed  in  the  three  other  parts  of  the 
globe,  leave  room  to  judge  that  their  mi- 
gration has  been  more  recent,  and  which 
ought  to  be  attributed  to  ihipwrecks,  or 
to  fome  accident  (imilar  to  thof^  which 
have  been  fpoken  of  in  the  courfe  of  this 
treatife. 

I  (hall  only  add  the  opinion  of  one 
author  more  before  I  give  my  own  fenti- 
ments  on  the  fubjedt,  and  that  is  of  James 
Adair,  Eiq;  who  refided  forty  years 
among  the  Indians,  and  publiOied  the  hif- 
tory  of  them  in  the  year  1772.  In  his 
learned  and  lyftematical  hiftory  of  thofe 
nations,  inhabiting  the  weftern  parts  of 
the  moft  fouthern  of  the  American  colo- 
nies,   this  gentleman  without   hefitation 

pro- 
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pronounces  that  the  American  Abongines 
ait  defcended   from  the   Ifraelltes,  either 
whilft  they  were  a  maritime  power,  of 
ibon  after  their  general  captivity. 

This  defcent  he  endeavours  to  prove 
from  their  religious  rites,  their  civil  and 
martial  cuilums,  their  marriages,  their 
funeral  ceremonies,  their  manners,  lan- 
guage, traditions,  and  from  a  .variety  pf 
other  particulars.  And  fo  complete  is  his 
cotivi6tion  on  this  head,  that  he  fancies 
he  finds  a  perfect  and  indifputable  iimili- 
tudc  in  each.  Through  all  thefe  I  have 
not  time  to  follow  him.,  and  ihali  there- 
fore only  give  a  few  extrads  to  (how  on 
what  foundation  he  builds  his  conjedures, 
and  what  degree  of  credit  he  is  entitled  to 
on  this  point. 

He  begins  with  obferving,  that  though 
fome  have  fuppofed  the  Americans  to  be 
defcended  from  the  Chinele,  yet  neither 
their  religion,  laws,  or  cuftoms  agree 
in  the  leafl  with  thofc  of  the  Chinele  ; 
which  fufficiently  proves  that  they  are  not 
of  this  line.  Befides,  as  our  bell  (hips 
are  now  almofl  half  a  year  in  lailing  for 
China  (our  author  does  not  here  recolle£l 
ijiat  this  is  froix^  a  high  northern  latitude^ 
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iacrofs  the  Line,  and  theii  back  agah 
greatly  to  the  northward  of  it,  and  not  di* 
re£tly  athwart  the  Pacific  Ocean  for  only 
one  hundred  and  eleven  degrees)  or  from 
thence  to  Europe,  it  is  very  unlikely  they 
fhouW  attempt  fuch  dangerous  difcovcrics; 
with  their  fuppofed  fmall  veffels,  againil 
rapid  currents,  and  in  dark  and  ficklj 
Monfbons. 

He  further  remarks,  that  this  Is  more 
particularly  improbable,  as  there  is  rea- 
ibn  to  believe  that  this  nation  was  unac- 
quainted with  the  ufe  of  the  loadftoiie 
to  direft  their  courfe.  China,  he  fays,  is 
about  ^^ght  thoufand  miles  diftant  from 
the  American  continent,  which  is  twice 
as  far  as  acrofs  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  And 
we  are  not  informed  by  any  ancient  writer 
of  their  maritime  Ikill,  or  fo  much  as 
any  inclination  that  way,  befides  fmall 
coafting  voyages.  The  winds  blow  like- 
wile,  with  little  variation  from  eaft  to 
weft  within  the  latitudes  thirty  and  odd, 
north  and  fouth  ;  and  therefore  thefo 
could  not  drive  them  on  the  American 
coaft,  it  lying  dire(^ly  contrary  to  fuch 
ft  courle. 
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Neither   could  perfons,    ac  coring  to 
this  writer's  account,  fail  to  America  from 
the  north  by  the  way  of  Tartary  or  An- 
cient Scythia ;   that,    from  its   fituation, 
i.<;ver  having  been  or  can  be  a  maritime 
power ;  and  it  is  utterly  impradicable,  he 
fays,  for  any  to  come  to  America  by  fea 
from  that  quarter.     Befides,   the  remain- 
ing traces  of  their  religious    ceremonies 
and  civil  and  martial  cufloms  are  quite  op- 
pofite  to  the  like  veftiges  of  the  Old  Scy- 
thians.    Even  in  the  moderate  northern 
climates  there  is  not  to   be  feen  the  lead 
trace  of  any  ancient  flately  buildings,  or 
of  any  thick  fettlements,  as  are  faid  to  re- 
main in  the  lefs  healthy  regions  of  Peru 
and  Mexico.     And  feveral  of  the  Indian 
nations  aliiire  us,  that   they  crofl'ed  the 
Miffiffippi  before  they  made  their  prefent 
northern  fettlements;    which,   connedled 
with  the  former  arguments,  he  concludes 
will  fufficiently  explode  that  weak  opinion 
of  the  American  Aborigines  being  lineal- 
ly defcended  from  the  Tartars  or  ancient 
Scythians. 

Mr.  Adair's  realbns  for  fuppofing  that 
the  Americans  derive  their  origin  from  the 
Jews  are, 
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Firft,  bnpaufe  tfeey  arc  divided  into 
feribes,  mi  have  cJjirfs  over  them  as  the 
Ilraclices  hud. 

Secondly,  bocaufe,  as  by  a  ftri^l:  per. 
maneut  divine  precept,  the  Hebrew  na- 
tion were  ordered  to  worftvip,  at  Jerufa- 
iem,  Johovah  the  true  and  living  God,  fo 
do  the  Indians.,  filling  him  Yohewah. 
The  ancient  Heathens,  he  adds,  it  is  well 
Jcnown  worftiipped  a  plurality  of  gods, 
but  the  Indian'  pay  their  religious  de- 
voirs to  the  Great  beneficent  fupreme  holy 
Spirit  of  Fire,  who  refides,  as  they  think, 
above  the  clouds,  and  on  earth  alio 
with  unpolluted  people.  They  pay  no| 
adoration  to  images,  or  to  dead  peribus, 
neither  to  the  celeftial  luminaries,  to  evil 
Ipirits,  nor  to  any  created  beings  what- 
ever. 

Thirdly,  becaule,  agreeable  to  the  theo-  j 
cracy  or  divine  government"  of  Ifrael,  the| 
Indians  think  the  deity  to  be  the  imme- 
diate head  of  their  ftate. 

Fourthly,  becaufe,  as  the  Jews  believcl 
in  the  miniftration  of  angels,  the  Indians | 
alfo  believe  that  the  higher  regions  are  in- 
habited by  good  fpirits. 

,  .  .  .  '  Fifthly,! 
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Fifthly,  becaufe  >the  Indian  language 

dlaleiSts  appear  to  have  the  very  idiom 
and  genius  of  the  Hebrew.  Their  words 
and  feiltences  being  expreflive,  concife, 
emphatical,  ibnorous,  and  bold  ;  and 
often,  both  in  letters,  and  fignification, 
are  fynonimous  with  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage. 

Sixthly,  becaufe  they  count  their  time 
after  the  manner  of  the  Hebrews. 

Seventhly,  becaufe  in  conformity  to,  or 
after  the  manner  of  the  Jews,  they  have 
their  prophets,  high-priefts,  and  other  re- 
ligious orders. 

Eighthly,  becaufe  their  feftivals,  fafts, 
and  religious  rites  have  a  great  refemblaiice 
to  thofe  of  the  Hebrews. 

Ninthly,  becaufe  the  Indians,  before 
they  go  to  war,  have  many  preparatory 
ceremonies  of  purification  and  failing,  like 
what  is  recorded  of  the  Ifraelites. 

Tenthly,  becaufe  the  fame  tafte  for 
ornaments,  and  the  fame  kind  are  made 
\ife  of  by  the  Indians,  as  by  the  He- 
brews. 

Thefe  and  many  other  arguments  of  a 
fimilar  nature,  Mr.  Adair  brings  in  fup- 
port.of  his  favourite  fyftem ;    but  I  fhould 
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ima^ne,  that  if  the  Itidia'^s  are  really  de^ 
rived  from  the  Hebrews,  among  their  re^ 
li^ous  ceremonies,  on  which  he  chiefly 
feems  to  build  his  hypothefis,  the  princi- 
pal, that  of  circumciiion,  would  never 
have  been  laid  afide,  and  its  very  remem- 
brance obliterated. 

Thus  numerous  and  diverfe  are  the 
opinions  of  thofe  who  have  hitherto  writ- 
ten on  this  fubjed  !  I  (hall  not,  iiow- 
cver,  either  endeavour  to  reconcile  them, 
or  to  point  out  the  errors  of  each,  but 
proceed  to  give  my  own  fentime' '.  on 
the  origin  of  the  Americans  ;  wh'n-h  are 
founded  on  conclufions  drawn  from  the 
moft  rational  arguments  of  ih',  writers 
1  have  mentioned,  und  from  iiT  o\v.i 
obfervations ;  the  coufiflei)  .y  of  thefe  i 
fhall  leuv  o  the  judgment  of  my  Read- 
ers. 

The  betler  to  introduce  m^  conJe£^ure$ 
on  this  head,  it  is  neceflary  firft  to  afcer- 
tain  the  diftances  between  America  and 
thofe  parts  of  the  habitable  globe  that  ap- 
proach neareft  to  it. 

The  Continent  of  America,  as  for  as 
we  can  judge  from  all  the  refearches  that 
have  been  made  near  the  poles,  appears 

to 
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It)  be  entirely  feparated  from  the  other 
(luartcrs  of  the  world.  That  part  of  Eu- 
rope which  approaches  neareft  to  it,  is 
the  coaft  of  Grf<jnland,  lying  in  about 
feveiity  degrees  of  north  latitude ;  and 
i which  reaches  within  twelve  degrees  of 
I  the  coaft  of  Labrador,  iituated  on  the 
north-eaft  borders  of  this  continent.  The 
coaft  of  Guinea  is  the  neareft  part  of 
African  which  lies  about  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  fixty  miles  north-eaft  from  the 
Brazils;  The  moft  eaftern  coaft  of  Afia^ 
which  extends  to  the  Korean  Sea  on  the 
north  of  China,  projeds  north-eaft  through 
hafteni  Tartary  and  Kamfchatka  to  Si- 
Iberia,  in  about  (ixty  degrees  of  north  lati-. 
Itude.  Towards  which  the  weftern  coafts  of 
bericaj  from  California  to  the  Straights 
bf  Aiinian,  extend  nearly  north- weft,  and 
lie  in  about  forty-fix  degrees  of  the  fame 
btitude. 

Whether  the  Continent  of  America 
btches  any  farther  north  than  thefe 
bights,  and  joins  to  the  eaftern  part^ 
[tAlia,  agreeable  to  what  has  been   af* 

ted  by  fome  of  the  writers  I  have 
[uoted,  or  whether  the  lands  that  have 

endifcovered   in  the  intermediate  parts 
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are  only  an  archipelago  of  iflands  verging  I 
towards  the  oppollte  continent,  is  not  yet 
afcertained. 

It  being,  however,  certain,  that  therel 
are  many  confiderable  iflands  which  lie 
between  the  extremities  of  Afia  and  Ame.l 
rica,   viz.   Japon,  Yefo  or  Jedfo,  Gama'sl 
Land,  Behring*s  Ifle,  with  many  othersj 
difcovered    by    Tfchirikow,    and   befides 
thefe,  from   fifty  degrees  north  there  ap-j 
pearing  to  be  a  cluflcr  of  iflands  that  read 
as  far  as  Siberia,  it  is  probable  from  their! 
proximity  to  America,  that  it  received  i^ 
tirfl:  inhabitants  from  them. 

This  conclufion  is  the  moil:  rational 
am  able  to  c*idw,  fuppofing  that  luice  th^ 
Aborigines  got  footing  on  this  continentJ 
no  extraordinary  or  fudden  change  In  tlia 
^X)Ution  or  furface  of  it  has  taken  placej 
from  inundations,  earthquakes,  or  anyrej 
volutions  of  the  earth  that  we  are  at  pre] 
fent  unacquainted  with. 

To  me  it  appears  highly  improbablj 
that  it  fliould  have  been  pc'opled  fromdifi 
ferent  quarters,  acrois  the  Ocean,  asotiieij 
have  aflerted.  From  the  fize  of  theihip 
made  ufe  of  in  thofe  early  ages,  and  th 
want   of  the  compafs,  it  cannot  be  fup 
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pofed  that  any  maritime  nation  would  by 
choice  venture  over  the  unfathomable 
Ocean  in  fearch  of  diftaiit  continents. 
Had  this  however  been  attempted,  or  had 
America  been  firft  accidentally  peopled 
from  fhips  freighted  with  pafl'engers  of 
both  fexes  whicli  were  driven  by  ftrong 
eafterly  winds  acrofs  the  Atlantic,  thefe 
fettlers  muft  have  retained  fome  traces  of 
the  language  of  the  country  from  whence 
they  migrated  ;  and  this  (ince  the  difco- 
very  of  it  by  the  Europeans  muft  have 
been  made  out.  It  alfo  appears  extraor- 
dinary that  leveral  of  thefe  accidental  mi- 
grations, as  allowed  by  fome,  and  thefe 
^om  different  parts,  ihould  have  taken 
I  place. 

Upon  the  whole,  after  the  moft  cri- 
jticai  enquiries,  and  the  matureft  delibera- 
tion, I  am  of  opinion,  that  America  re- 
ceived its  firft  inhabitants  from  the  nortli- 
eaft,  by  way  of  the  great  archipelago  juft 
mentioned,  and  from  thefe  alone.  But 
this  might  have  been  effedted  at  different 
times,  and  from  various  parts :  from  Far- 
tary,  China,  Japon,  or  Kamfchatka,  the 
linhabitants  of  thefe  places  refembling  each 
[Other    iu    colour,    features,    and    fliape ; 
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and  wlu)4  before  fome  of  them  acqulfcd 
ii  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  fcieticcs, 
might  havf  likcwh'e  refembled  each  other 
in  their  manners,  cuftoms,  religion,  and 
language. 

Tiie  only  dilTercncc  between  the  Chi. 
ncfe  nation  and  the  Tartars  lies  in  the 
cultivated  ftatc  of  the  one,  and  the  iin- 
polilhed  fituatioii  of  the  others.  The 
former  have  become  a  commercial  jieo- 
plc,  and  dwell  in  houfes  formed  into  re- 
gular towns  and  cities ;  the  latter  live 
chiefly  ill  tents,  and  rove  about  in  dif- 
ferent hords,  without  any  fixed  abode. 
Nor  can  the  long  and  bloody  wars  tliefe 
^wo  nations  have  been  engaged  in,  exter- 
minate tlieir  hereditary  fimilitude.  The 
prefent  fiimily  of  the  Chinefe  emperors  is 
of  Tartarian  extra£lion  ;  and  if  they  were 
not  fenfible  of  fome  claim  befidc  that 
of  conqueft,  fo  numerous  a  people  would 
fcarcely  fit  quiet  under  the  dominion  of  I 
fl  rangers. 

;    It  is  very  evident  that  fome  of  the  man- 
ners and   cuftoms  of  the  American  Indi-I 
ans   relemble   thofe  of  the  Tartars;  and 
I  make  no  doubt  but   that  in  fome  future 
aera,.  and  this  not  a  very  diftant  one,  it 
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will  be  reduced  to  a  certainty,  that  during 
Ibnic  of  ^he  wars  between  the  Tartars  and 
theCliinefe,  a  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  northern  provinces  were  driven  from 
thejr  jiative  country,  and  took  refuge  in 
lomc  of  the  ifles  before-mentioned,  and 
from  thence  found  their  way  into  Amarlcn. 
At  (lilicrent  periods  each  nation  miglit 
prove  victorious,  and  the  conquered  by 
turns  fly  before  their  conquerors ;  and 
from  hence  mjght  arife  the  fan  litiKJc  of 
the  hidians  to  all  thefe  people,  and  that 
aiiimofity  wiiich  cxiils  between  io.  many 
of  their  tribes. 

It  appears  plainly  to  me  that  a  great  fi- 
milarlty  between  the  Indian  and  Chinefe 
is  conipicuous  in  that  particular  culloiii'. 
I  of  (having  or  plucking  off  the  hair,  and 
leavlr.g  only  a  Imall  tuft  on  the  crown  of 
Itlie  head.  This  mode  is  faid  to  have  been 
enjoined  by  the  Tartarian  emperors  ou 
ihcir  accelhon  to  the  throne  of  China,  and 
confequently  is  a  f\irthqr  proof  that  this, 
cuflom  was  in  ufe  among  the  Tartars ;  to 
mom  as  well  as  the  Chinefe,  the  Ameri- 
|wns  might  be  indebted  for  it. 

Many  words  alio  are  ufed  both  by  the 
Ipiinefc  and   Indians,  which  have  a  re-- 
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fcmblance  to  each  other,  not  only  in  their 
found,  but  their  fignification.  The  Chi- 
nefe  call  a  flave,  fhungo ;  and  the  Nau- 
doweflie  Indians,  whole  language  from  their 
little  intercourfe  with  the  Europeans  is 
the  leaft  corrupted,  term  a  dog,  fliunguih. 
The  former  denominate  one  fpecies  of  their 
tea,  (houfong;  the  latter  call  their  tobacco, 
ihoufafl'au.  Many  other  of  the  words 
ufed  by  the  Indians  contain  the  fyllables 
che,  chaw,  and  chu,  after  the  dialed  of 
the  Chinefe. 

There  probably  might  be  found  a  fiml- 
lar  connection  between  the  language  of 
the  Tartars  and  the  American  Aborigines, 
were  we  as  well  acquainted  with  it  as  we 
^re,  from  a  commercial  intercourfe,  with 
that  of  the  Chinefe. 

I  am  confirmed  in  thefe  conjectures,  by 
the  accounts  of  Kamfchatka  publifhed  a 
few  years  ago  by  order  of  the  Emprefs  of 
Ruflia.  The  author  of  which  fays,  that 
the  fea  which  divides  that  peninfula  from 
America  is  full  of  iflands ;  and  that  the 
diftance  between  Tfchukotlkoi-Nofs,  apro- 
montory  which  lies  at  the  eaftern  extre- 
mity of  that  country,  and  the  coaft  of  I 
America,  is  not  more  than  two  degrees 
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niKJ  a  half  of  a  grer.t  circle.  He  further 
lavs,  that  there  is  the  greateft  reafon  to 
fuppofe  that  Afia  and  America  once  joined 
at  this  place,  as  the  coafts  of  both  con- 
tinents appear  to  have  been  broken  into 
capes  and  bays,  which  anfwer  each  otiier ; 
more  et'pccially  as  the  inhabitants  of  this 
part  of  both  relcmble  each  other  in  their 
pcrlons,  habits,  cuftoms,  and  food.  Their 
language,  indeed,  he  obferves,  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  fame,  but  then  the  in- 
habitants of  each  diftrifl  in  Kamlchatka 
ipeak  a  language  as  different  from  eacli 
other,  as  from  that  fpokeii  on  the  oppofite 
coaft.  Thele  obfervations,  to  which  he 
adds,  the  limilarity  of  the  boats  of  the  in- 
habitants of  each  coafl,  and  a  remark  that 
the  natives  of  this  part  of  America  are 
wholly  ftrangers  to  wine  and  tobacco, 
which  he  looks  upon  as  a  proof  that  they 
have  as  yet  had  no  communication  with 
the  natives  of  Europe,  he  fays,  amount  to 
little  lefs  than  a  demonftration  that  Ame- 
rica was  peopled  from  this  part  of  Afia. 

The  limits  of  my  prefent  undertaking 
will  not  perrnii:  me  to  dwell  any  longer 
on  this  fubjedt,  or  to  enumerate  any  other 
j)roofs  in  favour  of  my  hypothefls.     I  am 
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however  fo  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
certainty  of  it,  and  fo  defnous  have  I 
been  to  obtain  every  tefl:imony  whicli  cau 
be  procured  in  its  fupport,  that  I  once 
made  an  offer  to  a  private  fociety  of 
j;entlemen,  who  were  curious  in  fuch 
rcfearches,  and  to  whom  I  had  communi- 
cated my  fcntiments  on  this  point,  that 
I  would  undertake  a  journey,  on  receiving 
fuch  fupplies  9S  were  ricedful,  through 
the  north-eaft  parts  of  Europe  and  Afia  to 
the  interior  parts  of  America,  and  from 
thence  to  England  ;  making,  as  I  pro- 
ceeded, fuch  obfervations  both  on  the  Ian* 
guages  and  manners  of  the  people  with 
whom  I  fhould  be  converfaut,  as  might 
tend  to  illuflrate  the  dodl:rine  I  have  here 
laid  down,  and  to  fatisfy  the  curlolity  of 
the  learned  or  inquiiitive ;  but  as  this  pro- 
pofal  wiis  judged  rather  to  require  a  na- 
tional than  a  private  fupport,  it  ivas  apt 
carried  into  execution. 

I  am  happy  to  find,  fince  I  formed  the 
foregoing  concluhons,  that  they  corre: 
ipond  with  the  fentiments  of  that  great 
and  learned  hiftorian  Dodlor  Robertfan ; 
and  though,  with  him,  I  acknowledge 
|hat  the  iiivefllgation,  from  its  nature,  Is 
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lo  obrcure  and  intricate  that  the  coirjec^ 
tures  I  have  made  can  only  be  confidered  as 
conjectures,  and  not  indifputable  CQnclu- 
lions,  yet  they  carry  with  them  a  greater 
degree  of  probability  than  the  fuppofitions 
of  thofe  who  afl'ert  that  this  continent  wasi 
peopled  from  another  quarter. 

One  of  the  Dodor's  quotations  from 
the  Journals  of  3ehring  and  Tfchirikpw, 
who  failed  from  Kamlchatka  about  the 
year  1 74 1  in  queft  of  the  New  World, 
appears  to  carry  great  weight  with  it, 
and  to  afford  our  concluiions  firm  fup- 
port :  **  Thefe  commanders  having  (hap- 
?'  ed  their  courfe  towards  the  eaft,  dif- 
"  covered  land,  whi^h  to  then>  appeared 
"  to  be  part  of  the  American  continent ; 
<'  and  according  to  their  obfervations,  it 
'^  feejns  tp  be  lituated  within  a  few  de- 
"  grees  of  th^  north-weft  cqaft  of  Cali- 
"  fornia.  They  had  there  fome  inter- 
*'  courfe  with  the  inhabitants,  who  feem- 
*'  ed  to  them  to  refemble  the  North 
"  Americans ;  as  they  prefented  to  the 
!*  Ruffians  the  Calumet  or  Pipe  of  Peace, 
**  which  is  a  fymbol  of  friendihip  uni- 
^'  verfal    among   the  people    qf    North 

"  America, 
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'*   America,  and  an  ufage  of  arbitrary  jn- 
*'  ftitution  peculiar  to  them." 

One  of  this  incomparable  writer's  own 
arguments  in  fupport  of  his  hypothcfis  is 
alio  urged  with  great  judgment,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  nearly  conclufivc.  He  lays, 
*'  We  mny  lay  it  down  as  a  certain  prin- 
**  ciplc  in  this  enquiry,  that  Amenc;i 
"  was  not  peopled  by  any  nation  of  the 
*'  ancient  continent,  which  had  made  con- 
*'  fiderablc  progrefs  in  civilization.  The 
♦'  inhabitants  of  the  New  World  were  in 
•'  a  il:atc  cf  fociety  fo  extremely  rude,  as 
**  to  be  unacquainted  with  thole  arts 
*'  which  are  the  fn-ft  eflays  of  human  in- 
*'  genuity  in  its  advance  towards  improve- 
*'  ment.  Even  the  moft  cultivated  jia- 
**  tions  of  America  were  (trangers  to  many 
of  thofe  iimple  inventions,  which  were 
almoft  coeval  with  fociety  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  and  were  known 
in  the  earliell  periods  of  civil  life. 
From  this  it  is  manifefl:  that  the  tribes 
which  originally  migrated  to  America, 
came  otF  from  nations  which  mud 
have  been  no  lefs  barbarous  than  their 
*'  pofterii-y,  at  the  time  when  they  were. 
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fiid  difcovered  by  the  Europeans.  If 
ever  the  ufe  of  iron  had  becii  known 
to  the  favt?ges  of  America,  or  to  their 
progenitors,  if  ever  they  had  employed 
a  plough,  a  loom,  or  a  forge,  the  uti- 
litity  of  thefe  inventions  would  have 
prefer ved  them,  and  it  is  impofliblc 
that  they  fhould  have  been  abandoned 
or  forgotten." 
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CHAPTER     II. 


Of  their  Persons,  Dress,  ^c. 


FROM  the  firft  fettlement  of  the 
French  in  Canada,  to  the  conqueft 
of  it  by  the  Englifh  in  1760,  feveral  of 
that  nation,  who  had  travelled  into  the  in- 
terior parts  of  North  America,  either  to 
trade  with  the  Indians,  or  to  endeavour 
to  make  converts  of  them,  have  publiflied 
accounts  of  their  cuftoms,  manners,  &c. 

The  principal  of  thele  are  Father  Louis 
Hennipin,  Monf.  Charlevoix,  and  the  Ba- 
ron Le  Hontan.      The  firfl,  many  years 
ago,  publilhed   fome   very  judicious   re- 
marks, 
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mirks,  which  he  was  the  better  enabled 
to  do  by  the  aififtance  he  Received  from 
the  maps  and  diaries  qf  the  unfortunate 
Monf.  De  la  Salle,  who  was  aflaffinated 
whilft  he  was  on  his  travels,  by  feme  of 
his  own  party.  That  gentleman's  journals 
falling  into  Father  Hennipin's  hands,  he 
VV4S  enabled  by  them  to  publish  many 
interefling  particulars  relative  to  the  In, 
dians.  But  in  fome  refpeds  he  fell  very 
ftiort  of  that  knowledge  which  it  was  In 
h'.j  power  to  have  attained  froi^  his  long 
refidence  among  them.  Nor  was  he  al- 
WAys  (as  has  been  already  oblerved)  exaft 
in  his  calculations,  or  juft  in  the  intelll- 
gence  he  has  given  us. 

The  accounts  publlflied  by  the  other 
two,  particularly  thofe  of  Charlevoix,  are 
very  erroneous  in  the  geographical  parts, 
and  many  of  the  flories  told  by  the  Baron 
are  mere  delufions. 

Some  of  the  Jefuits,  whq  heretofore 
travelled  into  tliefe  parts,  have  alfo  writ- 
ten on  this  fubje£l ;  but  as  few,  if  any, 
of  their  works  have  been  tranflated  into 
the  Englifh  language,  the  generality  of 
jleaders  are  not  benefitted  by  them;  and, 
'     '  '    "  indeed, 
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iiideec!,  had  this  been  done,  they  would 
have  reaj5ed  but  few  advantages  from  them j 
us  they  hav^e  chiefly  confined  their  obfer- 
vations  to  the  rehgious  principles  of  the 
favages,  and  the  fteps  taken  for  their  con- 
Verfion. 

^  Since  the  conqueft  of  Canada,  fome  of 
our  own  counti^ymen,  who  have  lived 
iimong  the  Indians,  and  learned  their  lan- 
guage, have  publiftied  their  obfervations  ; 
however  as  their  traVels  have  riot  extended 
to  any  of  the  interior  parts  I  treat  of,  but 
have  only  been  made  among  the  nations 
that  border  on  our  fettlements,  a  know- 
ledge 6f  the  genuine  and  unconttlttiinated 
cuftoms  and  manners  of  the  Indians  could 
not  have  been  acquired  by  them. 

The  fouthern  tribes,  and  thofe  that  have 
held  a  conftant  intercourfe  with  the  FtencH 
or  Engli(h,  cannot  have  preferved  their 
manners  or  their  cuftoms  in  their  original 
purity.  They  could  not  avoid  acquiring 
the  vices  with  the  language  of  thofe  they 
converfed  with ;  and  the  frequent  intoxi- 
cations they  experienced  through  the  bane- 
ful juices  introduced  among  them  by  the 
Europeans,  have  completed  a  total  altera- 
tion in  their  charadlers. 

In 
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In  fiich  as  thclc,  a  confufocl  medley  of 
principles  or  iiihges  are  only  to  Ix:  ob« 
ierved  ;  their  real  and  unpolluted  cuftoms 
could  be  fccn  among  thofe  nations  alone 
that  have  held  but  little  communications 
witli  the  provinces.  Thcfc  I  tound  in  the 
north-weft  parts,  and  therefore  flatter  my- 
ielf  that  I  am  able  to  give  a  more  juft  ac- 
count of  the  cuftoms  and  manners  of  the 
Indians,  in  their  anci-^nt  purity,  than  any 
that  has  been  hitherto  publiflied.  1  have 
made  observations  on  thirty  nations,  and 
though  moft  of  thefc  have  differed  in  their 
languages,  there  has  appeared  a  great  fimi- 
larity  in  their  manners,  and  from  thefc 
have  I  endeavoured  to  extract  the  follow- 
ing remarks. 

As  I  do  not  propofc  to  give  a  reguhr 
nnd  conne«fled  iyftem  of  Indian  concerns, 
but  only  to  relate  fuch  particulars  of  their 
manners,  cufloms,  &c.  as  I  thought  moil 
Avorthv  of  notice,  and  which  intefere  as 
little  as  pofliblc  with  the  accounts  given 
by  other  writers,  I  muft  beg  my  Readers 
to  excufe  their  not  being  arranged  i'y^t' 
matically,  or  treated  of  in  a  more  copi- 
ous manner.        . 
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The   Iiuliaa    nations  do  not  appear  to 
jyje  to  differ  I'o  vvidt'ly  in  their  make,   co- 
lijiir,  or  conftitution  from  each  other,   as 
i^prelcnted    by   Ibme    writers.     They  arc 
ill  general    llight  made,    rather  tall    and 
llniir,   and    you   ftldom   fee    any   among. 
them  deformed  ;   their  Ik  in  is  of  a  reddifh 
or  copper  colour ;  their  eyes  are  large  and 
black,  and   their  hair  of  the   fune  hue, 
hit  very   rarely  is   it    curled  ;  they  have 
good  teeth,  and  their   hreath  is  as  fweet 
as  the   air   they  draw   in  ;    their  cheek- 
bones rather  raifed,   hut  more   fo   in  the 
women  than  the  men ;  the  former  are  not 
quite  fotall  as  the  European  women,  how- 
ever you  frequently  meet  with  good  faces 
and  agreeable    perfons   among  them,    al- 
though they  are  more  inclined  to  be  fat 
thaii  the  other  fex. 

I  (hall  not  enter  into  a  particular  en- 
quiry whether  the  Indians  are  indebted 
to  nature,  art,  or  the  temperature  of  the 
climate  for  the  colour  of  their  fkin,  nor 
(hall  I  quote  any  of  the  contradictory  ac- 
counts \  have  read  on  this  fubje£t ;  I  Ihall 
only  lay,  that  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  tindlure  they  received  originally  from 
the  hands  of  their  Creator ;    hut  at  what 
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pdhod  the  variation  which  is  at  pj-efeut 
Vifible  both  in  the  complexion  and  fea; 
tures  of  many  nations  took  place,  at  what 
time  the  European  whitenefs,  the  jetty 
hue  of  the  African,  or  the  copper  cafl  of 
the  American  were  given  them ;  which 
was  the  original  colour  of  the  firft  inha- 
bitants of  the  earth,  or  which  might  be 
efteemed  the  riioft  perfedl;,  I  will  not  pre* 
tend  to  determine. 

•     Many  writers  have  aflefted,  that  the 
Indians,  even  at  the  matureft  period  of 
their  exiftence,  are  only   furnifhed  with 
hair  on  their  heads  ;  and  that  notwith- 
ftanding  the  profulion  with  which  that 
part  is  covered,   thofe  parts  which  among 
the  inhabitants  of  other  climates  are  ufu- 
ally  the  feat  of  this  excrefcence,  remain 
entirely  free  from   it.     Even  Dodor  Rq; 
bertfon,  through  their  mifreprefentations, 
has  contributed  to  propagate  the  error; 
and  fuppofing  the  remark  juftly  founded, 
has  drawn  feveral  conclulions  from  it  re- 
lative to  the  habit  and  temperature  of  their  | 
bodies,    which  are  confequently  invalid. 
But  from  minute  enquiries,  and  a  curious 
infpedtionj  I  am  able  to  declare  (however 
telpedlable  I  may  hold  tlie  authority  rf 
■   •'■  '■■;  thelef 
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Ithefe  hlftorians  in  other  points)  that  their 
allertlons  are  erroneous,  and  proceeding 
from  the  want  of  a  thorough  knowledge 
lof  the  cuftoms  of  the  Indians. 

After  the  age  of  puberty,  their  bodies, 

[in  their  natural  ftate,  are  covered  in  the 

fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the  Europeans. 

The  men,    indeed,  efteem   a   beard  very 

unbecoming,  and  take  great  pains  to  get 

rid  of  it,  nor  is  there   any  ever  to  be  per- 

Iceived  on  their   fares,  except  when  they 

brow  old,  and  become  inattentive  to  their 

appearance.      Every  crinous   efflorefcence 

on  the  other  parts  of  the  body  is  held  un- 

Ifeemly  by  them,  and  both  fexes  employ 

auch  time  in  their  extirpation. 

The  Naudoweffies,  and  the  remote  na- 
tions, pluck  them  out  with  bent  pieces  of 
iiard  wood,  formed  into  a  kind  of  nip- 
pers; whilft  thole  who  have  communica- 
tion with  Europeans  procure  from  them 
mQf  which  they  twift  into  a  fcrew  or 
(vorm ;  applying  this  to  the  part,  they 
prefs  the  rings  together,  and  with  a  fud- 
en  twitch  draw  out  all  the  hairs  that  are 
Inclofed  between  them. 

The  men  of  every  nation  differ  in  their 
frefs  very  little  from  each  other,  except 
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tliofe  who  trade  with  the  Europeans! 
thele  exchange  their  furs  for  blanket  J 
ihirts,  and  other  apparel^  which  they  wea] 
as  much  for  ornament  as  neceifity.  xj 
latter  faften  hy  a  girdle  around  theii 
waifts  about  half  a  yard  of  broadclotfi] 
which  covers  the  middle  parts  of  their 
ilies.  Thofe  who  wear  (hirts  never  makj 
them  fad  either  at  the  wrift  or  collar^ 
this  would  he  a  moft  infufFerable  confine) 
ment  to  them*  They  throw  their  blanke 
loofe  upon  their  (houlders,  and  holdinij 
tl>e  upper  fide  of  it  by  the  two  cornen] 
with  a  knife  in  one  hand,  and  a  tobacc 
pouch,  pipe,  &c.  in  the  other,  thusac^ 
coutred  they  walk  about  in  their  village] 
or  camps :  but  in  their  dances  they  ieli 
dom  wear  this  covering. 

Thofe  among  the  men  who  wifli  to  ap 
pear  gayer  than  the  reft,  pluck  from  tliei 
heads  all  the  hair  except  from  a  fpot  on  M 
top  of  it,  about  the  fize  of  a  crown-piecel 
where  it  is  permitted  to  grow  to  a  coiili] 
derable  length  :  on  this  are  iliftened  plumci 
of  feathers  of  various  colours  with  lilvert 
ivory  quills.  The  manner  of  cutting  anil 
ornamenting  this  part  of  the  head  diftinj 
guiflics  different  nations  from  each  other. [ 
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They  paint  their  hcei  red  and  black, 
which  they  efteem  as  greatly  ornatnentaL 
They  alfo  paint  themfelves  when  they  go 
to  war :  but  the  method  they  make  ufe  of 
on  this  occafioii  differs  from  that  wherein 
they  ufe  it  merely  as  a  decoration. 

The  young  Indians,  who  are  defirou3 
of  excelling  their  companions  in  finery, 
(lit  the  outward  rim  of  both  their  ears ;  at 
the  fame  time  they  take  care  not  to  fepa- 
rate  them  entirely,  but  leave  the  flefn  thus 
cut  ftill  untouched  at  both  extremities : 
around  this  ipongy  fubftance,  from  the 
upper  to  the  lower  part,  they  twift  brafs 
wire,  till  the  weight  draws  the  amputated 
rim  into  a  bow  of  five  or  fix  inches  dia- 
meter, and  drags  it  almofl  down  to  the 
Ihoulder.  This  decoration  is  efteemed  to 
be  exceffively  gay  and  becoming. 

It  is  alfo  a  common  cuflom  among 
them  to  bore  their  nofes,  and  wear  in 
them  pendants  of  different  forts.  I  ob- 
ferved  that  fea  (hells  were  much  worn  by 
thofe  of  the  interior  parts,  and  reckoned 
very  ornamental ;  but  how  they  procur- 
ed them  I  could  not  learn  :  probably  by 
their  traffick  with  other  pations  nearer  the 
fea. 

P  2  They 
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They  go  without  any  covering  for  the 
thigh,  except  that  before  fpoken  of,  round 
the  raickllcj  which  reaches  down  half 
way  the  thighs ;  but  they  make  for  their 
legs  a  fort  of  flocking  either  of  fkins  or 
cloth  :  thefe  are  fewed  as  near  to  the 
Ihape  of  the  leg  as  poffible,  fo  as  to  ad- 
mit of  being  drawn  on  and  off.  The  edges 
of  the  ftuff  of  which  they  are  compoled 
are  left  annexed  to  the  feam,  and  hang 
locfc  for  about  the  breadth  of  a  hand  :  and 
this  part,  which  is  placed  on  the  outfideof 
the  leg,  is  generally  ornaniented  by  thofe 
who  have  any  commnnication  with  Eu- 
ropeans, if  of  cloth,  with  ribands  o'  lace, 
if  of  leather  j  with  embroidery  and  porcu- 
pine quills  curioufly  coloured.  Strangers 
who  hunt  among  the  Indians  in  the  parts 
where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  fnow,  find 
thefe  {lockings  much  more  convenient  than 
any  others.  ;;       -  ;   r    . 

Their  ihoes  are  made  of  the  Ikin  of  the 
deer,  elk,  or  buffalo :  thefe,  after  being 
ibmetimes  dreiled  according  to  the  Eu- 
ropean manner,  at  others  with  the  hair 
remaining  on  them,  are*  cut  into  ihoes, 
and  falhioiied  fo  as  to  be  ealy  to  the  feet, 
and  com  cnient  for  walking.     The  edges 
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round  the  ancle  are  decorated  with  pieces 
of  brafsor  tin  fixed  around  leather  firings, 
about  an  inch  long,  which  :  being  placed 
very  thick  make  a  cheerful  tinkling  noif'e 
either  when  they  walk  or  dance. 

The  women  wear  a  covering  of  fome 
kind  or  other  from  the  neck  to  the  knees. 
Thofe  who  trade  with  the  Europeans 
wear  a  linen  garment  the  fame  as  that 
ufed  by  the  men ;  the  flaps  of  which 
hang  over  the  petticoat.  Such  as  drefs 
after  their  ancient  manner,  make  a  kind 
of  fhifc  with  leather,  which  covers  the 
Wy  but  not  the  arn^s.  Their  petticoats 
are  made  either^  of  leather  or  cloth,  and 
reach  from  the  waift  to  the  knee.  On 
their  legs  they  wear  flockings  and  fhoes, 
made  and  ornamented  as  thofe  of  the 
men. 

They  differ  .from  each  other  in  the  mode 
of  drefling  their  heads,  each  following  the 
cuftom  of  the  nation  or  hand  to  which 
they  belong,  and  adhering  to  the  form 
made  ufe  of  by  their  aqceftora  frpm  time 
immemorial,  '      :     v 

I  remarked  that  moft  taf  the  females, 
who  dwell  on  the  eaft  l^de  of  the  Miffif- 
lippi,  decorate  their  heads  by  incloling  their  . 
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hair  either  in  ribands,  or  ii>  plates  of  filver: 
the  latter  is  only  made  ufe  of  by  the  higher 
ranks,  as  it  }s  a  coftly  ornament.  The 
filver  they  ufe  on  this  oqcafion  is  fornied 
into  thin  plates  of  about  four  inches  broad, 
in  fever^l  of  which  they  confine  their 
hair.  That  plate  which  is  neareft  the 
head  is  of  a  qpnfiderable  width ;  the  next 
nr  :ower,  and  made  fb  as  to  pnfs  a  little 
way  under  the  other,  and  in  this  manner 
they  faften  into  each  other,  and,  gradually 
tapering,  defcend  to  the  waift,  as  repre- 
ftnted  in  plate  N°  II.  The  hair  of  the 
Indian  women  being  in  general  very  long, 
this  proves  an  cxpenfive  method. 

But  the  women  that  live  to  the  weft  of 
the  Miffiflippi,  viz.  the  Naudoweflies,  the 
Affinipoils,  &c.  divide  their  hair  in  the 
middle  of  the  head,  and  form  it  into  two 
rolls,  one  againft  ^ach  ear.  Thefe  rolls 
are  about  three  inches  long,  and  as  large 
fls  their  w  rifts.  They  bang  in  a  perpen- 
dicular attitude  at  the  front  of  each  ear, 
and  defcend  as  far  as  the  lower  part  of  it. 
A  more  explicit  idea  may  be  formed  of 
this  mode  by  referring  to  plate  III. 

The  women  of  every  nation  generally 
place  a  Ipot  of  paint,  about  the  fi^e  of  a 
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prown-plece,  agaliift  each  ear;  fbme  of 
them  put  paint  on  their  hair,  and  fome- 
times  a  fmall  fpot  in  the  middle  of  the 
forehead. 

The  Indians,  in  general,  pay  a  greater 
attention  to  their  dreCs  and  to  the  ornaments 
with  which  they  decorate  their  perfpns, 
^han  to  the  accommodation  of  their  huts 
or  tents.  They  conftrud  the  latter  in  the 
following  iimple  and  expeditious  manner. 

Being  provided  with  poles  of  a  proper 
length,  they  faften  two  of  them  acrofs, 
near  their  ends,  with  bands  made  of  bark. 
Having  done  this,  they  raife  them  up, 
and  extend  the  bottom  of  each  as  wide 
as  they  purpofe  to  make  the  area  of  the 
tent :  they  then  ered  others  of  an  equal 
height,  and  fix  them  fb  as  to  fupport  the 
two  principal  ones.  On  the  whole  they 
lay  ikins  of  the  elk  or  deer,  fewed  to- 
gether, in  quantity  fufficient  to  cover  the 
poles,  and  by  lapping  over  to  form  the 
door.  A  great  number  of  ikins  are  ibme- 
times  required  for  this  purpofe,  as  fome 
of  their  tents  are  very  capacious.  That 
of  the  chief  warrior  of  the  Naudoweflies 
was  at  leafl  forty  feet  in  circumference, 
and  very  commodious. 
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They  obferve  no  regularity  in  fixing 
their  tents  when  they  encamp,  but  place 
them  juft  as  it  fuits  their  conveniency.       t 

The  huts  alfo,  which  thoi'e  who  ufe  not 
tents,  ere6l  when  they  travel,  for  very 
few  tribes  have  fixed  abodes  or  regular 
towns  or  villages,  are  equally  fimple,  Und 
almoft  as  foon  conftru(fled. 

They  fix  fmall  pliable  poles  in  the 
ground,  and  bending  them  till  they  meet 
at  the  top  and  form  a  femi-circle,  then  lafii 
them  together.  Thefe  they  cover  with 
mats  made  of  rufhes  platted,  or  with  birch 
bark,  which  they  carry  with  them  ip  their 
canoes  for  this  purpofe^ 

Thefe  cabins  have  neither  chimnies  nor 
windows ;  there  is  only  a  fmall  aperture 
left  in  the  middle  of  the  roofs  through 
which  the  fmoke  is  difcharged,  but  as  this 
is  obliged  to  be  llopped  up  when  it  rains  or 
fnows  violently,  the  fmoke  then  proves  ex- 
ceedingly troublefome. 

They  lie  on  ikins,  generaUy  thofe  of 
the  bear,  which  are  placed  in  rows  on  the 
ground  ;  and  if  the  floor  is  not  large 
enough  to  contain  beds  fufficient  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  whole  family,  a 
frame  is  ere(5ted   about  four  or  five   feet 
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from  the  ground,  in  which   the  younger 
part  of  it  deep. 

As  the  habitations  of  the  Indians  are 
thus  rude,  their  domeftic  utenfils  are  few 
in  number,  and  plain  in  their  formation. 
The  tools  wherewith  they  fafhion  them 
are  fo  aukward  and  defedlive,  that  it  is 
not  only  impoflible  to  form  them  with  any 
degree  of  neatnefs  or  elegance,  but  the 
time  required  in  the  execution  is  fo  con- 
fiderable,  as  to  deter  them  from  engaging 
in  the  manufacture  of  fuch  as  are  not  ab- 
folutely  neceflary. 

The  Naudowcflies  make  the  pots  in 
which  they  boil  their  victuals  of  the  black 
clay  or  flone  mentioned  in  my  Journal ; 
which  refifts  the  effeds  of  the  fire  nearly 
as  well  as  iron.  When  they  roaft,  if  it 
is  a  large  joint  or  a  whole  animal,  fuch  as 
a  beaver,  they  fix  it  as  Europeans  do,  on 
a  fpit  made  of  a  hard  wood,  and  placing 
the  ends  on  two  forked  props,  now  and 
then  turn  it.  If  the  piece  is  fmaller  they 
fpit  it  as  before,  and  fixing  the  fpit  in  an 
eredt  but  flanting  ppfition,  with  the  meat 
inclining  towards  the  fire,  frequently 
change  the  fides,  till  every  part  is  lufii- 
ciently  roafled. 

They 
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They  make  their  difhes  in  which  they 
ferve  up  their  meat,  and  their  bowls  and 
pans,  out  of  the  knotty  excrefcences  of  the 
maple  tree,  or  any  other  wood.  They  fa- 
Ihion  their  fpoons  with  a  tolerable  degree 
of  neatnefs  (as  thefe  require  much  lefs 
trouble  than  larger  uteniils)  from  a  wood 
that  is  termed  in  America  Spoon  Wood, 
and  which  greatly  refembles  box  wood. 

Every  tribe  are  now  poflefled  pf  knives, 
and  ileels  to  ftrike  fire  with.  Thefs  be- 
ing fb  eflentially  needful  for  the  common 
ufes  of  life,  tho^  ivho  have  not  an  im- 
mediate communication  with  the  European 
traders,  purchafe  them  of  fucji  of  their 
neighbours  as  are  fituated  nearer  the  f«ttle- 
ments,  and  generally  give  in  exchange  fo^ 
them  Haves, 
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Of  their  Manjikrs,    Qualifica- 
tions, ^c, 

WHEN  the  Indjan  women  fit  down, 
they  place  themfelves  in  a  de- 
pent  attitude,  with  their  knees  clofe  toge- 
ther ;  but  from  being  accuflomed  to  this 
pofture,  they  walk  badly,  and  appear  to  bo 
lame. 

They  have  no  midwlves  amongfl  them, 
their  clin^ate,  or  ibme  peculiar  happjnefs 
in  their  conftitutions,  rendering  any  affift- 
ftance  at  that  time  unncceiTary.  On  thefe 
occaHons  they  are  confined  but  a  tew  hours 
from  their  ufual  employments,  which  are 
(Commonly  very  laborious,  as  the  men, 
who  are  remarkably  indolent,  leave  to 
them  every  kind  of  drugery  ;  even  in  their 
hunting  parties  the  former  will  not  deign 
to  bring  home  the  game,  but  fend  their 
wives  for  it,  though  it  lies  at  a  very  coa- 
fiderable  diAance. 

The  women  place  their  cliildren  foou 
after  they  are  born  on  boards  ftufted  with 

foft 
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foft  mofs,  fuch  as  is  found  in  morafTes  or 
meadows.  The  child  is  laid  on  its  back 
in  one  of  thefe  kind  of  cradles,  and,  being 
wrapped  in  (kins  or  cloth  to  keep  it  warm, 
is  fee  ure^  in  it  by  fmall  beiit  pieces  of 
timber. 

To  thefe  machines  they  faften  firings, 
l)y  which  they  hang  them  to  tranches 
of  trees ;  or  if  they  find  not :  trees  at 
hvind,  faften  them  to  a  ftump  or  ftone, 
whilft  they  tranfa<3:  any  needful  bufi- 
nefs.  In  this  pofition  are  the  children 
kept  for  fome  months.  When  they  are 
taken  out,  the  boys  are  fuffered  to  go 
paked;  and  the  girls  are  covered  from  the 
neck  to  the  knees  with  a  fhift  and  a  Ihort 
petticoat. 

The  Indian  women  are  remarkably  de- 
cent during  their  menftrual  ilhiefs.  Thofe 
nations  that  are  moft  remote  from  the 
European  fettlements,  as  the  Naudowef- 
fies,  &c.  are  more  particularly  attentive 
to  this  pqin^ ;  though  they  all  without 
t'Mceptioa  adhere  in  fome  degree  to  the 
fame  cuftom. 

In  every  camp  or  town  there  is  au 
apartment  appropriated  for  their  retire- 
nient  at   this  time,  to  which  both  fingl*? 

and 
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ftnd  married  retreat,  and  feclude  themi- 
felves  with  the  utmoft  ftridlnefs  durnig 
this  period  from  all  fociety.  Afterwards 
they  purify  themfelves  in  running  ftreams, 
and  return  to  their  different  employ- 
ments. 

The  men  on  thefe  occalions  moft  care- 
fully avoid  holding  any  communication 
with  them ;  and  the  Naudoweffies  are  lb 
rigid  in  this  obfervance,  that  they  will 
not  fuiFer  any  belonging  to  them  to  fetch 
fuch  things  as  are  necefliiry,  even  fire,  from 
thefe  female  lunar  retreats,  though  the 
want  of  them  is  attended  with  the  greateft 
inconvenience.  They  are  alfo  fo  fuper- 
ftitious  as  to  think,  if  a  pipe  ftem  cracks, 
which  among  them  is  made  of  wood,  that 
the  pofleflbr  has  either  lighted  it  at  one  cf 
thefe  polluted  fires,  or  held  ibme  con- 
verfe  with  a  woman  during  her  retirement, 
which  is  efleemed  by  them  moft  difgrace- 
ful  and  wicked. 

The  Indians  are  extremely  circumfpeft 
and  deliberate  in  every  word  and  action ; 
there  is  Jiothing  that  hurries  them  into 
any  intemperate  warmth,  but  that  inve- 
teracy CO  their  enemies  which  is  rooted 
in  every  Indian  heart,  and  never  can  be 
,  eradicated. 
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eradicated.  In  all  other  inftances  they 
are  cool,  and  remarkably  cautious,  tak* 
ing  care  not  to  betray  on  any  account 
whatever  their  emotions.  If  an  Indian 
has  diicovered  that  a  friend  is  in  danger 
of  being  intercepted  and  cut  off  by  one 
to  whom  he  'las  rendered  himfelf  ob- 
noxious, he  does  not  inform  him  in  plain 
and  explicit  terms  of  the  danger  he  runs 
by  purfuing  the  track  near  which  his 
enemy  lies  in  wait  for  him,  but  he  firft 
coolly  alks  him  which  way  he  is  going 
that  day;  and  having  received  his  anfwer, 
with  the  lame  indifference  tells  him  that 
he  has  been  informed  that  a  dog  lies  near 
the  fpot,  which  might  probably  do  him 
a  mifchief.  This  hint  proves  fufficient ; 
and  his  friend  avoids  the  danger  with  as 
much  caution  as  if  every  defign  and  mo- 
tion of  his  enemy  had  been  pointed  out 
to  him. 

This  apathy  often  fhews  itlelf  on  oc- 
cafions  that  would  call  forth  all  the  fer- 
vour of  a  fufceptible  heart.  If  an  In- 
dian has  been  ablent  from  his  family  and 
friends  many  months,  either  on  a  war  or 
hunting  party,  when  his  wife  and  chil* 
dren  meet  him  at  lome  diftance  from  his 
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habitation,  inftead  of  the  aiiedtionate  f^ti- 
rations  that  would  naturally  arife  in  the 
bread  of  more  refined  beings,  and  be  pro<^ 
du^live  of  mutual  congratulations,  he  con- 
tinues his  courfe  without  paying  the  leaft 
attention  to  thofe  who  furround  him,  till 
he  arrives  at  his  home. 

rie  there  lits  down,  and  with  the  fame 
unconcern  as  if  he  had  not  been  abfent  a 
day,  fmokes  his  pipe  ;  thofe  of  his  ac- 
quaintance who  have  followed  him,  do 
the  fame ;  and  perhaps  it  is  feveral  hours 
before  he  related  to  them  the  incidents 
which  have  befallen  him  during  his  ab- 
fence,  though  perhaps  he  has  left^a  father, 
brother,  or  fon  on  the  field  whofe  lofs  he 
ought  to  have  lamented,  or  has  been  un- 
fuccefsful  in  the  undertaking  that  called 
him  from  his  home. 

Has  an  Indian  been  engaged  for  feveral 
days  in  the  chace,  or  on  any  other  la- 
borious expedition,  and  by  accident  con- 
thiued  thus  long  without  food,  when 
he  arrives  at  the  hut  or  tent  of  a  friend 
where  he  knows  his  wants  may  be  im- 
mediately fupplied,  he  takes  care  not  to 
ftiow  the  leaft  fymptoms  of  impatience,  or 
to  betray  the  extreme  hunger  by  which 
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he  is  tortured  ;  but  on  being  invited  iiy 
Jits  contentedly  down,  and  fmokes  his 
pipe  with  as  much  compofure  as  if  every 
appetite  was  allayed,  and  he  was  per- 
fe£Vly  at  eafe  ;  he  does  the  fame  if  among 
ibnngers.  This  cuftom  is  ftri6:ly  ad- 
hered to  by  every  tribe,  as  they  efteem  it 
a  proof  of  fortitude,  and  think  the  reverfe 
would  intitlc  them  to  the  appellation  of 
old  women. 

If  you  tell  an  Indian  that  his  children 
have  greatly  fignalized  themfelves  againft 
an  enemy,  have  taken  many  fcalps,  and 
brought  home  many  prifoner^,  he  does 
not  appear  to  feel  any  extraordinary  plea- 
fure  on  the  occafion  ;  his  anfwer  gene- 
rally is,  "  It  is  well,"  and  he  makes 
very  little  further  enquiry  about  it.  On 
the  contrary,  If  you  inform  him  that  his 
children  arc  (lain  or  taken  prifoners,  he 
makes  no  complaints,  he  only  replies, 
**  It  docs  not  fignify;"  and  probably,  for 
fomc  time  at  leaft,  aiks  not  how  it  hap- 
pened. 

This  fecming  indifference,  however, 
does  not  proceed  from  an  entire  fuppref- 
iion  of  the  natural  affections  ;  for  not- 
withflanding  they  are  efteemed  favages,  I 
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hcver  faw  among  any  other  people  greafet' 
proofs  of  parental  or  filial  tende^nefs  ;  and 
although  they  meet  their  wives  after  a 
long  abfence  with  the  Stoical  indifference 
jufl  mentioned,  they  are  not  in  general 
void  of  conjugal  afFedtion; 

Another  peculiarity  is  ohfervable  iit 
their  manner  of  paying  their  vifits.  If  an 
Indian  goes  to  vilit  a  particular  perfon  iii 
a  family,  he  mentions  to  whom  his  vifit 
is  intended,  and  the  reft  of  the  family 
immediately  retiring  to  the  dther  end  of 
the  hut  or  tent  are  careful  not  to  comd 
near  enough  to  interrupt  them  during  the 
whole  of  the  converfation.  The  (lime  me-i 
thod  is  purfued  if  a  man  goes  to  pay  his 
refpedls  to  one  of  the  other  fex ;  but  then 
he  muft  be  careful  not  to  let  love  be  the 
lubjed  of  his  difcourfe  whilfl  the  daylight 
remains. 

The  Indians  dlfcover  an  amazing  fa- 
gacity,  aiid  acquire  with  the  greateft 
readinefs  any  thing  that  depends  upon 
the  attention  of  the  mind.  By  experience 
and  an  acute  obfervation,  they  attain  many 
perfedions  to  which  Europeans  are  (Iran- 
gers.  For  inftance,  they  will  crofs  a  fo- 
reft  or  a   plain  which  is   two   hundred 
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miles  in  breadth,  and  reach  with  great  ex* 
aiElnefs  the  point  at  which  they  intend  to 
arrive,  keeping  during  the  whole  of  that 
fpace  in  a  direft  line^  without  any  mate* 
rial  deviations ;  and  this  they  will  do  with 
the  fame  eafe^  whether  the  weather  be 
fair  or  cloudy. 

With  equal  acutenefs  will  they  point 
to  that  part  of  the  heavens  the  fun  is  in, 
though  it  be  intercepted  by  clouds  or  fogs. 
Beiides  this,  they  are  able  to  purfue  with 
incredible  facility  the  traces  of  man  or 
beail^  either  on  leaves  or  grafs;  and  on 
this  aqcount  it  is  with  great  difficulty  a 
flying  enemy  efcapes  difcovery. 

They  are  indebted  for  thefe  talents 
not  only  to  nature,  but  to  ati  esfctraordi- 
nary  command  of  the  intelledua;l  facul- 
ties, which  can  only  be  acquired  by  an 
unremitted  attention,  and  by  long  expe- 
rience. 

They  are  in  general  very  happy  in  a 
retentive  memory;  they  can  recapitulate 
every  particular  that  has  been  treated  of 
m  council,  and  remember  the  exad  time 
when  thefe  were  held.  Their  belts  of  wam- 
pum preferve  the  fubftance  of  the  treaties 
they  have  concluded  with  the  neighbour- 
ing 
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ing  tribes  for  ages  back,  to  which  they 
will  appeal,  and  refer  with  as  much  per- 
fpicuity  and  readinefs  as  Europeans  can  to 
their  written  records. 

« 

Every  nation  pays  great  re(pe6l  to  old 
age.  The  iidvice  of  a  father  will  fel- 
dom  meet  with  any  extrabrdinaiy  attention 
from  the  young  Indians,  probably  they 
receive  it  with  only  a  bare  aflent ;  but  they 
will  tremble  before  a  grandfather,  and  fub- 
mit  to  his  injundions  with  the  utmoft 
alacrity.  Thd  words  of  the  ancient  part 
of  their  commtinity  are  eflcemed  by  the 
young  as  oracles.  If  they  take  during 
their  hunting  parties  any  game  that  i^ 
reckoned  by  them  uncommonly  delicious, 
it  is  immediately  prefented  to  the  oldeft  of 
their  relations. 

They  never  fufFer  themfelves  to  be 
overburdened  with  care,  but  live  in  at 
flate  of  perfect  tranquillity  and  content- 
ment. Being  naturally  indolent,  if  pro- 
vifion  juft  I'ufficient  for  their  fubfift- 
ence  can  be  procured  with  little  trouble; 
and  near  at  hand,  they  will  not  go  far, 
or  take  any  extraordinary  pains  for  it, 
thovigh   by  fo  doing  they  might  acquire 
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greater  plenty  and   of  a   more  eftimabld 
kind. 

Having  much  leifure  time  they  Indulge 
this  indolence  to  which  they  arc  fo  prone^ 
by  eating,  drinking,  or  lleeping,  and  ram- 
bling about  in  their  towns  or  camps.  But 
when  neccliity  obliges  tbem  to  take  the 
ik'ld,  cither  to  oppol'e  an  enemy,  or  to 
})rocure  thcmlelves  food,  they  arc  alert  and 
indefatigable.  Many  inftances  of  their  ac- 
tivity on  thele  occafions  will  be  given 
w  hen  1  treat  of  their  wars. 

The  infatuating  fpirit  of  gaming  is 
not  confined  to  Europe ;  the  Indians  alfo 
feel  the  bewitching  impulfe,  and  often 
lofe  their  arms,  their  apparel,  and  every 
tiling  they  are  poffefled  of.  In  this  cafe, 
li(  A'ever,  they  do  not  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  more  refined  gameflers,  for  they 
neither  murmur  nor  repine  ;  not  a  fretful 
word  efcapes  them,  but  they  bear  the 
frowns  of  fortune  with  a  philolbphic  com- 
pofure. 

The  greatcft  bkmllh  in  their  charader 
is  that  favage  difpolition  which  impels 
them  to  treat  their  enemies  with  a  fevc- 
rity  every  other  nation  fhudders  at.     But 
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if  they  are  thus  barbarpus  to  thofc  with 
whom  they  are  at  war,  they  are  friendly, 
hofpitablc,  and  humane  in  peace.  It  may 
with  truth  be  faid  of  them,  that  they  are 
the  worft  enemies,  and  the  beft  friends, 
of  any  people  in  the  wiiole  world. 

The  Indians  in  general  are  ftrangers  to 
the  paifion  of  jealoufy  ;  and  brand  a  man 
with  folly  that  is  diftruftful  of  his  wife. 
Among  fome  bands  the  very  idea  is  not 
known ;  as  the  mofl  abandoned  of  their 
young  men  very  rarely  attempt  the  virtue 
of  married  women,  nor  do  thefe  often 
put  themfelves  in  the  way  of  folicitation. 
Yet  the  Indian  women  in  general  are  of 
an  amorous  temperature,  and  before  they 
are  married  are  not  the  lefs  efteemed  for  the 
indulgence  of  their  paffions. 

Whilft  I  was  among  the  Naudoweffies 
I  obferved  that  they  paid  uncomrnon  re- 
fped  to  one  of  their  women,  and  found 
on  enquiry  that  (he  was  intitled  to  it  on 
account  of  a  tranfaftion,  that  in  Europe 
would  have  rendered  her  infamous. 

They  told  me  that  when  (he  was  a 
yourg  woman,  for  at  the  time  I  faw'her 
ihe  was  far  advanced  in  life,  ihe  had  given 
what  they  termed  a  rice  feaft.     Accord- 
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ing  to  an  ancient  but  almoft  obfolcia 
cuftom  (vvliich,  as  Hamlet  lays,  would 
have  been  more  lionoured  in  tbc  breach, 
than  the  obfervancc)  Ihe  invited  forty  ot 
^hc  principal  warriors  to  her  tent,  where 
having  feaftcd  them  with  rice  and  vcni- 
Ton,  ihe  by  turns  regaled  each  of  them 
with  a  private  delcrt,  behind  a  fcrcen  fixed 
for  this  purpolc  in  the  inner  part  of  tlic 
tent. 

She  had  the  happincfs  to  obtain  by  this 
profufion  of  courtefy,  the  favour  of  her 
gucfts,  and  the  approbation  of  the  whole 
|>and.  So  fenfiblc  were  the  young  hi- 
(Uans  of  her  extraordinary  merit,  that  they 
vied  with  each  other  for  her  hand,  and 
in  a  very  fhort  time  one  of  the  principal 
chiefs  took  her  to  wife,  over  whom  Ihe 
acquired  great  fvv*ay,  and  from  whom  (])e 
received  ever  after  inccflant  tokens  of  re- 
ipe£l  and  love. 

It  is  however  fcarcely  once  in  an  age 
that  any  of  the  females  are  hardy  enough 
to  make  this  feaft,  notwithftanding  a  huf- 
band  of  the  firft  rank  awaits  ^s  a  fure  re- 
ward the  fuccefsful  giver  of  it ;  and  the 
cuftom,  I  fmce  find,  is  peculiar  to  the 
Naudoweiiies. 
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The  Indians  in  their  common  flatc  arc 
Grangers  to  all  diftin^lion  of  property,  ex- 
cept in  the  articles  of  domeftic  ufc,  which 
every  one  confiders  as  his  own,  and  in^ 
preafcs  as  circumftanccs  admit.  They  arc 
extremely  liberal  to  each  other,  and  fupply 
;he  deficiency  of  their  friends  vyith  any  fu- 
perfluity  of  their  own. 

In  dangers  they  readily  give  affiftance 
to  thofe  of  their  band  who  (land  in  need 
of  it,  without  any  expectation  of  return, 
except  of  thofe  juft  rewards  that  arc  al- 
ways conferred  by  the  Indians  on  merit. 
Governed  by  the  plain  and  equitable  laws 
pf  nature,  every  one  is  rewarded  folely 
according  to  his  deferts ;  and  their  equa- 
lity of  condition,  manners,  and  privileges, 
with  that  conflant  and  fociable  fiimiliarity 
which  prevails  throughout  every  Indian  na- 
tion, animates  them  with  a  pure  and  truly 
patriotic  fpirit,  that  tends  to  the  general 
good  of  the  fociety  to  which  they  belong. 

If  any  of  their  neighbours  are  bereaved 
by  death  or  by  an  enemy  of  their  chil- 
dren, thofe  who  are  poflefled  of  the  grej^tefl; 
number  of  flaves,  fupply  the  deficiency,^ 
^nd  thefe  are  adopted  by  them  and  treate4 
jn  every  refpe^  as  if  they  really  were  the 
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phildren  of  the  perfon  to  whom  they  arc 
prefcnted. 

Th6  Indians,  except  thofe  who  live 
adjoining  to  the  European  colonies,  can 
form  to  themfelves  no  idea  of  the  value 
of  money  ;  they  confider  it,  when  they 
jtre  made  acquainted  with  the  ufes  tq 
which  it  is  applied  hy  other  nations, 
^s  the  fource  of  innumerable  evils.  To 
Jt  they  attribute  all  the  mifchiefs  that 
^re  prevalent  among  Europeans,  fuch  as 
treachery,  plundering,  devaftations,  and 
nlurder, 

'  They  efleem  it  Irrational  that  one  man 
liiOuld  be  pofllfled  of  a  greater  quantity 
than  another,  and  are  amazed  that  any 
honour  fhould  be  annexed  to  the  poflef- 
fion  of  it.  But  that  the  want  of  this 
tifelefs  metal  (hould  be  the  caufe  of  de- 
priving perfons  of  their  liberty,  and  that 
^n  account  of  this  partial  diftribution  of  it, 
gr6at  numbers  fhould  be  immured  withr 
^n  the  dreary  walls  of  a  prifon,  cut  ofF 
ffom  that  fociety  of  which  they  confti- 
tute  a  part,  exceeds  their  belief.  Nor  da 
they  fail,  on  hearing  this  part  of  the  Eu- 
jropean  fyftem  of  government  related,  to 
i:harge  the   inftitutors  of  it  with  a  total 
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^vantof  humanity,  sml  to  brand  them  with 
jhe  names  of  favages  and  brutes. 

They  fhew  almoft  an  equal  degree  of 
IndifFerence    for    the  pro'^'jftions   of  J'lt. 
When  any  of  thefe  are  fhewn  them,  they 
fay,  "   It  is  pretty,   I  like  to  look  at  it," 
but  are  not  inquifitive  about  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  it,  neither  can  they  form  proper 
conceptions  of  its   ufe.     But  if  you  tell 
them  of  a  perfon  who  is  able  to  run  with 
great  agility,  that  is  well  Ikilled  in  hunt- 
ing, can  diredl  with  unerring  aim  a  gun, 
or  bend  with  eafe  a  bow,  that  can  dexter 
roufly  work  a  canoe,  underftands  the  art 
of  war,  is  acquainted  with  the  (ituation  of 
a  country,  and  can  make  his  way  with- 
out a  guide,  through  an  immenfe  foreft, 
fubfifting  during  this  on  a  fmall  quantity 
of  pro  villous,   they  are  in  raptures;   they 
liften  with  great  attention  to  the  pleafing 
tale,  and  beftow  the  higheft  commenda- 
tions on  the  hero  of  it. 
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C  H  A  P  T  E  R     IV. 
ItJ^eir  Method  of  r^ehmfig  TlM  e,  ^c^ 

CONSIDERING  their  ignorance  of 
agronomy,  time  is  very  rationally 
divided  by  the  Indians.  Thofe  in  the  in- 
terior parts  (and  of  thofe  I  would  generally 
be  underftood  to  fpeak)  count  their  year^ 
by  winters;  or,  a§  they  cxprcfs  ^emfelves, 
by  fnows. 

Some  nations  among  them  reckon  their 
years  by  moons,  and  make  them  confift 
of  twelve  fynodical  or  lunar  months,  ob- 
ferving,  when  thirty  moons  have  waned, 
to  add  a  fupernumerary  one,  which  they 
term  the  loft  moon  5  and  then  begin  to 
90unt  as  before.  They  pay  a  great  regard 
to  the  firft  appearance  of  every  moon,  and 
on  the  occaiion  always  repeat  fpme  joyful 
founds,  ftretching  at  the  fame  time  their 
hands  towards  it. 

Every  month  has   with  them  a  name 
cxpreflive  of  its  feafon  ;  for  inftancc,  they 
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call  th'^  tnonth  of  March  (in  which  their 
year  generally  begins  at  the  firft  NeW 
Moon  after  the  vernal  Equinox)  the 
Worna  Mpnth  or  Moon ;  becz^ufe  at  thi$ 
time  the  wprnjs  quit  their  retreats  in 
the  bark  of  the  trees,  wood,  ^c.  where 
they  have  fheltered  themfelves  during  thQ 
winter. 

The  month  of  April  is  termed  by 
them  the  month  of  Planl3.  May,  the 
Month  of  Flowers.  June,  the  Hot 
Moon.  July,  the  Buck  Moon.  Their 
reafon  for  thus  denominating  thefe  is  ob*. 
vious. 

Auguft,  the  Sturgeon  Moon ;  becaule 
in  this  month  they  catch  great  numbers  of 
that  fifh. 

September,  the  Corn  Moon  ;  becaufe 
in  that  month  they  gather  in  their  Indian 
corn. 

Qdober,  the  Travelling  Moon ;  as  they 
leave  at  this  time  their  villages,  and  travel 
toward^  the  places  where  they  intend  to 
hunt  during  the  winter. 

November,  the  Reaver  Moon ;  for  in 
this  month  the  beavers  begin  to  take; 
ihelter  in  their  houfes,  having  laid  up  a 
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fufficient  florc  of  provifions  for  the  winter 
feafon. 

December,  the  Hunting  Moon,  becaqfe 
they  employ  this  rnonth  in  purfuit  of 
their  game. 

January,  the  Cold  Moon,  as  it  ge- 
nerally freezes  harder,  and  the  cold  is 
more  intenfe  in  this  than  in  any  other 
month. 

February  they  call  the  Snow  Moon, 
becaufe  more  iiiow  commonly  falls  dur- 
ing this  month,  than  any  other  in  the 
winter. 

When  the  moon  does  not  fiiine  they 
f^y  the  moon  is  dead  ;  and  fome  call  the 
three  laft  days  of  it  the  naked  days.  The 
moon's  firft  appearance  they  term  its  com- 
ing to  life  ag'ain. 

They  make  no  divifion  of  weeks ;  but 
days  they  count  by  fleeps ;  half  days  by 
pointing  to  the  fun  at  noon  ;  and  quar- 
ters by  the  riling  and  the  fetting  of  the 
fun  :  to  exprefs  which  in  their  traditions 
they  make  ufe  of  very  (igiiificant  hiero- 
glyphicks. 

The    Indians   are  totally  unfkilled  in 

geography  as  well  as  all  the  other  feiences, 
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find  yet^  as  I  have  before  hinted,  the/ 
draw  on  their  birch  bark  very  exadt  charts 
or  maps  df  the  countries  with  which  they 
are  acquainted.  The  latitude  and  longi* 
tude  is  only  wanting  to  make  them  toler- 
ably complete. 

Their  fole  knowledge  in  aftronomy  con- 
fifts  in  being  able  to  point  out  the  pole- 
ftar ;  by  which  they  regulate  their  courfe 
when  they  travel  in  the  night. 

They  reckon  the  diftance  of  places,  not 
by  miles  or  leagues,  but  by  a  day's  jour- 
ney, which,  according  to  the  beft  calcu- 
lations I  could  make,  appears  to  be  about 
twenty  Englifh  miles.  Thefe  they  alfo 
divide  into  halves  and  quarter^,  and  will 
demonftrate  them  in  their  maps  with  great 
cxadnefs,  by  the  hieroglyphicks  juft  men- 
tioned, when  they  regulate  in  council 
their  war  parties,  or  their  moft  diftanC 
hunting  excurfions. 

They  have  no  idea  of  arithmetic  ;  and 
though  they  are  able  to  count  to  any 
number,  figures  as  well  as  letters  appear 
myfterious  to  them,  and  above  their  com* 
prehenfion. 

During  my  abode  with  the  Naudowef- 
Ties,  feme  of  the  chiefs  obferving  one  day 
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k  draft  of  an  eclipfe  of  the  moon,  iri  a 
book  of  aftronomy  which  I  held  iji  my 
hand,  they  defired  I  wotild  permit  them 
to  look  at  it.  Happfening  to  give  them 
the  book  (hut^  they  began  to  count  the 
leaves  till  they  came  to  the  plsfce  in  which 
the  plate  vi^as.  After  they  had  viewed 
it,  and  alked  many  cjueftions  relative  to 
it,  I  told  them  they  needed  not  to  have 
taken  fo  much  pains  to  find  the  leaf  on 
tvhich  it  was  drawn,  for  I  could  not  only 
tell  in  an  inftant  the  places  without  count- 
ing the  leaves,  but  alfo  how  many  pre- 
ceded it. 

They  feemcd  greatly  amazed  at  my  af- 
fertion,  and  begged  that  I  would  de- 
monftrate  to  them  the  poffibility  of  doing 
it.  To  this  purpofe  I  defired  the  chief 
that  held  the  book,  to  open  it  at  any  par- 
ticular place,  and  juft  flievwng  me  the 
page  carefully  to  conceal  the  edges  of  the 
leaves,  fo  that  I  might  not  be  able  to 
count  them. 

This  he  did  with  the  greateft  caution ; 
notwithftanding  which,  by  looking  at  the 
folio,  I  told  him,  to  his  great  lUrprize, 
the  number  of  leaves.  He  counted  them 
regularly  over,  and  dileovered  that  I  was 
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cxa£l;  And  when,  after  repeated  triali^ 
the  Indians  found  I  could  do  it  with 
great  readihefs,  and  without  ever  erring 
in  my  calculation,  they  all  feemed  ad 
much  aftonilhed  as  if  I  had  raifed  the 
dead.  The  only  way  they  could  ac-i 
count  for  my  knowledge,  was  by  conclud- 
ing that  the  book  was  a  fpirit,  and  whiA 
pered  me  anfwers  to  whatever  I  demanded 
of  It. 

This  circumflante,  trifling  aS  it  niight 
appear  to  thofe  who  are  lefs  illiterate,  con- 
tributed to  increafe  my  confequence,  and 
to  augment  the  favourable  opinion  they 
already  entertained  of  me. 


CHAPTER     V. 

Of  their  Government,  ^ct 

EVERY  feparate  body  of  Indians  is  di- 
vided into  bands  or  tribes ;  which 
band  or  tribe  forms  a  little  community 
with  the  nation  to  which  it  belongs.  As 
the  nation  has  fomc  particular  fymbol  by 
which  it  i^  diftinguiflied  from  others,  lb 
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*ach  tribe  has  a  badge  from  which  It  fj 
denominated  :  as  that  of  the  Eagle,  the 
Panther,  the  Tiger,  the  Buffalo,  &c.  &c. 
One  band  of  the  Naudoweffie  is  reprefented 
by  a  Snake,  anothet  a  Tdrtoife,  a  third  a 
Squirrel,  a  fourth  a  Wolf,  and  a  fifth  a 
Buffalo.  Throughout  every  nation  they 
particularize  themlelves  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, and  the  meanefl:  perfon  among  them 
will  remember  his  lineal  defcent,  and  dif- 
tinguifh  himfelf  by  his  relpeftive  family. 

Did  not  many  circumflanceS  tend  ta 
confute  the  fuppofition,  I  ihould  be  almoft 
induced  to  conclude  from  this  diftindtion 
of  tribes,  and  the  particular  attachment 
of  the  Indians  to  them,  that  they  derive 
their  origin,  as  fome  have  afl'erted,  from 
the  Ifraelites. 

Befides  this,  every  nation  diftinguifli 
themfelves  by  the  manner  of  conflrud- 
ing  thfir  tents  or  huts.  And  fo  well 
verfed  are  all  the  Indians  in  this  diftlnc- 
tion,  that  though  there  appears  to  be 
no  difference  on  the  niceil  oblervation 
made  by  an  European,  yet  they  will  im- 
mediately difcover,  from  the  pofition  of  a 
pole  left  in  the  ground,  what  nation  has 
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encamped  on  the  fpot  many  months  be** 
fore. 

Every  band  has  a  chief  who  is  termed 
the  Great  Chief  or  the  chief  Warrior ;  and 
who  is  chofen  in  confideration  of  his  expe- 
rience in  war,  and  of  his  approved  valour, 
to  diredl  their  military  operations,  and  to 
regulate  all  concerns  belonging  to  that  de- 
partment* But  this  chief  is  not  coniider- 
ed  as  thr  nead  of  the  Aate ;  befides  the 
great  warrior  who  is  ele<9:ed  for  his  war- 
like  qualifications,  there  is  another  who 
enjoys  a  pre-eminence  as  his  hereditary 
right,  and  has  the  more  immediate  ma- 
nagement of  their  civil  affairs.  This 
chief  might  with  greater  propriety  be  de- 
nominated the  Sachem  ;  whofe  alTent  is 
neceflary  in  all  conveyances  and  treaties, 
to  which  he  affixes  the  mark  of  the  tribe 
or  nation. 

Though  thefe  two  are  confidered  as 
the  heads  of  the  band,  and  the  latter 
is  ufually  denominated  their  king,  yet 
the  Indians  are  fenfible  of  neither  civil 
or  military  fubordination.  As  every  one 
of  them  entertains  a  high  opinion  of  his 
confequence,  and  is  extremely  tenacious 
of  his  liberty,  all  injunctions  that  carry 
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with  them  the  appearance  of  a  poiitive 
command,  are  hiftaiitly  rejedled  with  fcorn. 
On  this  account,  it  is  feldom  that  their 
leaders  arc  fo  indifcreet  as  to  give  out  any 
of  their  orders  tn  a  peremptory  ftile ;  a 
bare  hint  from  a  chief  that  he  thinks 
fuch  a  thing  neceflary  to  be  done,  inftant- 
Jy  aroufes  an  emulation  among  the  in- 
ferior ranks,  and  it  is  immediately  exe- 
cuted with  great  alacrity.  By  this  me- 
thod the  difguftful  part  of  the  command 
li  Evaded,  and  an  authority  that  falls 
little  fhort  of  abfolute  fway  inflituted  in 
its  room.'^^'^^' 

^'^tAmong  the  Indians  no  vifible  form  of 
government  is  eftablillicd  ;  they  allow  of 
ho  fuch  diftinftion  as  magiftrate  and  fub- 
jtdi,  every  one  appearing  to  enjoy  an  In- 
depehdence  that  cannot  be  controlled. 
The  object  of  government  among  them  is 
rather  foreigri  than  domeftic,  for  their  at- 
tention feems  more  to  be  employed  in  pre- 
ferying  fuch  an  union  among  the  mem- 
ber^ of  their  tribe  as  will  enable  them 
to  watch  the  motions  of  their  enemies, 
and  to  adit  againft  them  with  concert  and 
vigour,  than  to  maintain  interior  order  by 
any  public  regulations.     If  a  fcheme  that 
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appears  to  be  of  fervice  to  the  comttiunity 
is  propofed  by  the  chief,  every  one  is  at 
liberty  to  chule  whether  he  will  affift  ill 
carrying  it  on ;  for  they  have  no  compul- 
fory  laws  that  lay  them  under  anyreftric- 
tlons.  If  violence  is  committed,  or  blood 
IS  (hed,  the  right  of  revenging  thefe 
mifdemeanours  are  left  to  the  family  of 
the  injured  ;  the  chiefs  affume  neither  the 
power  of  inflidling  or  moderating  the  pu-^ 
iiiihmcnt. 

Some  nations,  where  the  dignity  is  he- 
reditary, limit  the  fucceffion  to  the  fe-» 
male  line.  On  the  death  of  a  chief,  his 
fifter*s  fon  fometimes  fucceeds  him  in  pre* 
ference  to  his  own  fon  ;  and  if  he  hap- 
pens to  liave  no  filler,  the  neareft  female 
relation  affumes  the  dignity.  This  ac* 
counts  for  a  woman  being  at  the  head  of 
the  Winnebagoe  nation,  which,  before  I 
was  acquainted  with  their  laws,  appeared 
ftrange  to  me. 

Each  family  has  a  right  to  appoint  one 
of  its  chiefs  to  be  an  affiftant  to  the  princi- 
pal chief,  who  watches  over  the  intereft  of 
jhis  family  5  and  without  whole  confent 
I  nothing  of  a  pyblic  nature  can  be  carried 
I  into  execution.   Thefe  are  generally  chofen 
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for  their  ability  in  fpcaking;  and  fucli 
only  are  permitted  to  make  orations  in 
their  councils  and  general  aflemblies. 

In  this  body,  with  the  hereditary  chief 
at  its  head,  the  fupreme  authority  appears 
to  be  lodged ;  as  by  its  determination  every 
tranfadtion  relative  to  their  huntings  to 
their  making  war  or  peace,  and  to  all  their 
public  concerns  are  regulated.  Next  to 
theie,  the  body  of  warriors,  which  com- 
prehends all  chat  are  able  to  bear  arms, 
hold  their  rank.  This  divifion  has  feme- 
times  at  its  head  the  chief  of  the  nation, 
if  he  has  (ignalized  himfelf  by  any  re- 
nowned adion,  if  not,  forfie  chief  that  has 
rendered  himfelf  famous. 

In  their  councils  which  are  held  by  the 
foregoing  members,  every  affair  of  confe- 
quence  is  debated ;  and  no  enterprize  of 
the  leaft  moment  undertaken,  unlefs  it 
there  meets  with  the  general  approbation 
of  the  chiefs.  They  commonly  aflemble 
in  a  hut  or  tent  appropriated  to  this  pur- 
pofe,  and  being  feated  in  a  circle  on  the 
ground,  the  eldeft  chief  rifes  and  makes  a 
I'peech ;  when  he  has  concluded,  another 
gets  up  ;  and  thus  they  all  fpeak,  if  ne- 

ceffary,  by  turns. 
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On  this  occafion  their  language  is  ner- 
vous, and  their  manner  of  exprelfion,  em- 
phatical.  Their  flyle  is  adorned  with  ima- 
ges, comparilbns,  and  ftrong  metaphors, 
and  is  equal  in  allegories  to  that  of  any  of 
the  eaftern  nations.  In  all  their  fetfpeeches 
they  exprefs  themfelves  with  much  vehe- 
mence, but  in  common  difcourfe  according 
to  our  ufual  method  of  Ipeech. 

The  young  men  are  fufFered  to  be  pre- 
fent  at  the  councils,  though  they  are  not 
allowed  to  make  a  fpeech  till  they  are  re- 
gularly admitted :  they  however  liften  with 
great  attention,  and  to  fhew  tha^  they 
both  undeirftand,  and  approve  of  the  re- 
folutions  taken  by  the  aflembled  chiefs, 
they  frequently  pxclaim,  *'  That  is  right.** 
♦'  That  is  good." 

The  cuftomary  mode  among  all  the 
ranks  of  expreilrng  their  ailent,  and  which 
they  repeat  at  the  end  of  almoft  every 
period,  is  by  uttering  a  kind  of  forcible 
afpiratlon,  which  founds  like  an  union  of 
the  letters  OAH, 
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CHAPTER     VI. 

Of  Mr  Feasts. 

MANY  of  the  Iiidiiui  nations  neither 
make  ule  of  bread,  fait,  or  fpices; 
and  fome  of  them  have  never  fcen  or 
tafted  of  - Ither.  The  Naudoweflies  in  par- 
ticular have  no  bread,  nor  any  fubftitutc 
for  it.  They  cat  the  wild  rice  which  grows 
in  great  quantities  in  different  parts  of 
their  territories  ;  but  they  boil  it  ;  tui  eat 
it  alone.  They  alfo  eat  the  flefh  of  the 
bcafts  they  kill,  without  having  rccourfc 
to  any  farinaceous  fubftance  to  abforl)  the 
grofi'cr  particles  of  it.  And  even  wlicn 
they  confume  the  fugar  which  they  liavc 
extracted  from  the  maple  tree,  they  ufc  it 
not  to  render  fome  other  food  palatable, 
but  generally  eat  it  by  itfjlf. 

Neither  have  they  any  idea  of  the  ulc 
of  milk,  although  they  might  colk6l  great; 
quantities  from  the  buffliio  or  the  elk; 
they  only  confider  it  as  proper  for  the  nu- 
triment of  the  young  of  thefe  bcalls  diir- 
jpg  their  tender  Aate.  1  could  not  per- 
ceive 
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ccive  that  any  inconveniciicy  attendej  the 
total  difufe  of  articles  eftccnied  fo  ncccf- 
f;iry  aud  nutritious  by  other  nations,  on 
the  contrary,  they  arc  in  general  healthy 
and  vigorous. 

One  di(h  however,  which  anfwers  near- 
ly the  fame  purpofe  as  bread,  is  in  ufe 
among  the  Ottagaumies,  the  Saukic»,  and 
the  more  eaftern  nations,  where  Indian 
corn  growsjwhich  is  not  only  much  efleem- 
ed  by  them,  but  it  is  reckoned  extremely 
palatable  by  all  the  Europeans  wlio  enter 
their  dominibns.  This  is  compofed  of 
their  unripe  corn  as  before  defcribcd,  and 
beans  in  the  fame  ftate,  boiled  together 
with  bears  fle(h,  the  fat  of  which  moiflens 
the  pulfe,  and  renders  it  beyond  com- 
parifon  delicious.  'I'hey  call  this  food 
Succatofh. 

The  Indians  are  far  from  being  cani- 
bals,  as  they  are  faid  to  be.  All  their 
vidtuals  arc  either  roaded  or  boiled  ;  and 
this  in  the  extreme.  Their  drink  •  is  ge- 
nerally the  broth  in  which  it  has  been 
boiled. 

Their  food  confifts  of  the  flefli  of  the 
bear,  the  buffalo,  the  elk,  the  deer,  the 
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beaver,  and  the  racoon ;  which  they  pre- 
pare in  the  manner  juft  mentioned.  They 
ufually  eat  the  flefh  of  the  deer  which  is 
naturally  dry,  with  that  of  the  bear  which 
is  fat  and  juicy ;  and  though  the  latter 
is  extremely  rich  and  lufcious,  it  is  never 
known  to  cloy. 

In  the  fpring  of  the  year  the  Nau- 
doweflies  eat  the  infide  bark  of  a  fhrub, 
that  they  gather  in  fbme  part  of  their 
Country;  but  I  could  neither  learn  the 
name  of  it,  or  difcover  from  whence  the" 
got  it.  It  was  of  a  brittle  nature  and  ea- 
iily  mafticated.  The  tafte  of  it  was  very 
agreeable,  and  they  faid  it  was  extremely 
noqriihing.  In  flavour  it  was  not  unlike 
the  turnip,  and  when  received  into  the 
mouth  refembled  that  root  both  in  its  pul- 
pous  and  frangible  nature. 

The  lower  ranks  of  the  Indians  are 
exceedingly  hafty  in  drelting  their  vic- 
tuals, but  fome  of  the  chiefs  are  very  neat 
0nd  cleanly  in  their  apparel,  tents,  and 
food. 

They  commonly  eat  in  large  parties,  fo 
that  their  meals  may  properly  be  termed 
feafls ;  and  this  they  do  without  being  re- 
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ftri£ted  to  any  fixed  or  regular  hours,  but 
juft  as  their  appetites  recjuire,  and  conve- 
nience fuits. 

They  ufually  dance  either  before  or  after 
every  meal ;  and  by  this  cheerfulnefs  pro- 
bably render  the  Great  Spirit,  to  whom 
they  confider  themfelves  as  indebted  for 
every  good,  a  more  acceptable  facrifice 
than  a  formal  and  unanimated  thank  f- 
glving.  The  men  and  women  feaft  apart : 
and  e^ch  fex  invite  by  turns  their  ^com- 
panions ^o  partake  with  ^hem  of  the  food 
they  happen  to  have ;  but  in  their  do- 
meftic  way  of  living  the  men  and  women 
eat  together. 

No  people  are  more  hofpitable,  kind, 
and  free  than  the  Indians.  They  will 
readily  (hare  with  any  of  their  own  tribe 
the  (ad  part  of  their  provilions,  and  -even 
with  thofe  of  a  different  nation,  if  they 
chance  to  come  in  when  they  are  eating. 
Though  they  do  not  keep  one  common 
ftock,  yet  that  community  of  goods  which 
is  fo  prevalent  among  them,  and  their  ge- 
nerous difpofition,  render  it  nearly  of  the 
fame  effect. 
When  the  chiefs  are  convened  on  any 
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public  bufincfs,  they  always  conclude  with 
5  feaft,  at  which  their  feftivity  and  cheer^ 
fulnefs  knows  no  limits. 


CHAPTER     VII, 


Of  their  Dances, 


DANCING  is  a  favoyrlte  exercife 
among  the  Indians ;  they  never  meet 
on  any  public  occafion,  but  this  makes 
a  part  of  the  entertainment.  And  when 
they  are  not  engaged  in  war  or  hunting, 
the  y®uth  of  both  fcxes  amufe  themfelves 
in  this  manner  every  evening. 

They  always  dance,  as  I  have  juft  ob- 
ferved,  at  their  feaft.  In  thefe  as  well 
as  all  their  other  dances,  every  man  rifes 
ill  his  turn,  and  moves  about  with  great 
freedom  and  boldnefs ;  iinging  as  he  does 
fo,  the  exploits  of  his  anceftors.  During 
this  the  company,  who  are  feated  on  the 
ground  in  a  circle,  around  the  dancer, 
join  with  him  in  marking  the  cadence, 
by  an  odd  tone,  which  they  utter  all  to- 
gether, and  which  founds,  "  Heh,  heh, 

*•  heh.'' 
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<*  heh.*'  Thefe  notes,  if  they  might  he 
lb  termed,  are  articulated  with  a  harfh  ac- 
cent, and  llrained  out  with  the  utmofl 
force  of  their  lungs ;  fo  that  one  would 
imagine  their  ftrength  muft  he  foon  ex- 
haufled  by  it ;  inftead  of  which,  they  re- 
peat it  with  the  fame  violence  during  the 
whole  of  their  entertainment. 

The  women,  particularly  thofe  of  the 
weftern  nations,  dance  very  gracefully. 
They  carry  themfelves  ere£t,  and  with 
their  arms  hanging  down  clofe  to  their 
fides,  move  6rft  a  few  yards  to  the  right, 
and  then  back  again  to  the  left.  This 
movement  they  perform  without  taking 
any  fteps  as  an  European  would  do,  but 
vv^ith  their  feet  conjoined,  moving  by  turns 
their  toes  and  heels.  In  this  manner 
they  glide  vvith  great  agility  to  a  certain 
diftance,  and  then  return  ;  and  let  thofe 
who  join  in  the  dance  be  ever  fb  nume- 
rous, they  keep  time  fo  exactly  with  each 
other  that  no  interruption  enfues.  Dur- 
ing this,  at  ftated  periods  they  mingle 
their  fhrill  voices  with  the  hoarfer  ones 
of  the  men  who  (it  around  (for  it  is.  to  be 
obferved  that  the  fexes  never  intermix  in 
the  fame  dance)  which,  with  the  mufic 
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of  the  drums  and  chichicoues,  make  an 
agreeable  harmony. 

The  Indians  have  feveral  kinds  of 
dances  which  they  ufe  on  different  oc- 
cafions,  as  the  Pipe  or  Calumate  Dance, 
the  War  Dance,  the  Marriage  Dance,  and 
the  Dance  of  the  Sacrifice. ,  The  move- 
ments in  every  one  of  thefe  are  difTiml- 
lar;  but  it  is  almofl  irnpoflible  to  convey 
any  idea  of  the  points  in  which  they  are 
unlike. 

Different  nations  likewife  vary  in  their 
manner  of  dancing.  The  Chipeways 
throw  themielves  into  a  greater  variety 
of  attitudes  than  any  other  people  ;  fome- 
times  they  hold  their  heads  ered,  at 
others  they  bend  them  almofl  to  the 
ground ;  then  recline  on  one  fide,  and 
immediately  after  on  the  other.  The 
Naudoweflies  carry  themielves  more  up- 
right, ftep  firmer,  and  move  more  grace- 
fully. But  they  all  accompany  their 
dances  with  the  difagreeable  noife  juft 
mentioned. 

The  Pipe  Dance  is  the  principal,  and 
the  mod  plqafmg  to  a  fpedator  of  any 
of  them,  being  the  lead  frantic,  and  the 
movement  of  it  the  mofl  graceful.     It 
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is  but  on  particular  occafions  '^that  it  Is 
ufed ;  as  when  ambafliidors  from  an  ene- 
my arrive  to  treat  of  peace,  or  when 
ftrangers  of  eminence  pafs  through  their 
territories. 

The  War  Dance,  which  they  ufe  both 
before  they  fet  out  on  their  war  parties, 
and  on  their  return  from  them,  flrikcs 
terror  into  ftrangers.  It  is  performed,  as 
the  others,  amidft  a  circle  of  the  war- 
riors; a  chief  generally  begins  it,  who 
moves  from  the  right  to  the  left,  (inging 
at  the  fame  time  both  his  own  exploits, 
juid  thole  of  his  anceftors.  When  he  has 
concluded  his  account  of  any  memorable 
aflion,  he  gives  a  violent  blow  with  his 
war-club  againft  a  poft  that  is  fixed  in 
the  ground,  near  the  center  of  the  affem- 
bly,  for  this  purpofe. 

Every  one  dances  in  his  turn,  and  re- 
capitulates the  wondrous  deeds  of  his  fami- 
ly, till  they  all  at  laft  join  in  the  dance. 
Then  it  becomes  truly  alarming  to  any 
ftranger  that  happens  to  be  among  them, 
as  they  tiirow  themfelves  into  every  hor- 
rible and  terrifying  pofture  that  can  be 
imagined,  rehearfing  at  the  fame  time  the 
parts  they  expe(fl  to  adt  againft  their  ene- 
mies 
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mies  iu  the  field.  During  this  they  hold 
their  fharp  knives  in  their  hands,  with 
which,  as  they  whirl  about,  they  are 
every  moment  in  danger  of  cutting  each 
others  throats ;  and  did  they  hot  fliun 
the  threatened  mifchief  with  inconceivable 
dexterity,  it  could  not  be  avoided.  By 
thefe  motions  they  intend  to  reprefent  the 
manner  in  which  they  kill,  fcalp,  and 
take  their  prifoners.  To  heighten  the 
fcene,  they  fet  up  the  fame  hideoXis  yells, 
cries,  and  war-hoops  they  ufe  in  time 
of  a£tion :  fo  that  it  is  impoliible  to  con- 
fider  them  in  any  other  light  than  as  an 
aflembly  of  demons. 

I  have  frequently  joined  in  this  dance 
with  them,  but  it  ibon  ceafed  to  be  an 
amufement  to  me,  as  I  could  not  lay 
afide  my  apprehenfions  of  receiving  fome 
dreadful  wound,  that  from  the  violence 
of  their  geftures  muft  have  proved  mor- 
tal. 

I  found  that  the  nations  to  the  weft* 
ward  of  the  Miffiffippi,  and  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Lake  Superior,  flill  continue  to 
make  ufe  of  the  Pawwaw  or  Black  Dance^ 
The  people  of  the  colonies  tell  a  thou- 
fand  ridiculous  flories  of  the  devil  being 
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ralfed  in  this  dance  by  the  Indians.  But 
they  allow  that  this  was  in  former  tlmes^ 
and  is  now  nearly  extin^l  among  thofe 
who  live  adjacent  to  the  European  fettle- 
ments*  However  I  difcovered  that  it 
was  flill  ufed  in  the  interior  parts  ;  and 
though  I  did  not  a£tually  fee  the  devil 
raifed  by  it,  I  was  witnefs  to  fome  fcenes 
that  could  only  be  performed  by  fuch  as 
dealt  with  him,  or  were  very  expert  and 
dextrous  jugglers* 

Whilft  I  was  among  the  Naudoweffies^ 
a  dance,,  which  they  thus  termed,  was 
performed.  Before  the  dance  began,  one 
of  the  Indians  was  admitted  into  a  foci- 
ety  which  they  denominated  Wakon-Kit- 
ehewah,  that  is^  the  Friendly  Society  of 
the  Spirit.  This  foeiety  is  compofed  of 
perfons  of  both  fexes-,  but  fuch  only  can 
be  admitted  into  it  as  are  of  unexception- 
able charader,  and  who  receive  the  appro- 
,  bation  of  the  whole  body.  To  this  ad- 
mlirion  fucceeded  the  PawWaw  Dance  (in 
which  1  faw  nothing  that  could  give  rife 
to  the  reports  I  had  heard)  and  the  whole, 
according  to  their  ufual  cuflom,  concluded 
with  a  grand  feaft. 

The 
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*rhe  initiation  being  attendee^  with  fotnd 
very  {ingular  circumftances,  vhich,  as  I 
have  before  obferved,  muft  be  either  the 
efFe<5t  of  magic,  or  uf  amazing  dexterity, 
I  fhall  give  a  particular  account  of  the 
whole  procedure.  It  was  performed  at  the 
time  of  the  new  moon,  in  a  place  appro- 
priated to  the  purpofe  near  the  centre  of 
their  camp,  that  would  contain  about  two 
hundred  people.  Being  a  ftranger,  and 
on  all  occaiions  treated  by  them  with 
great  civility,  I  was  invited  to  fee  the  ce- 
remony, and  placed  clofe  to  the  rails  cf 
the  inclofure. 

About  twelve  o'clock  they  began  to 
afl'emble ;  when  the  fun  flione  bright, 
which  they  confidered  as  a  good  omen, 
for  they  never  by  choice  hold  any  of 
their  public  meetings  unlefs  the  fky  be 
tlear  and  unclouded.  A  great  number  of 
chiefs  firft  appeared,  who  were  drefled  in 
their  heft  apparel ;  and  after  them  came 
the  head-'varrior,  clad  in  a  long  robe  of 
rich  furs  that  trailed  on  the  ground,  at-^ 
tended  by  a  retinue  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
perfons,  painted  and  drefled  in  the  gayeft 
manner.  Next  followed  the  wives  of 
fuch  as  had   been  already  admitted  into 
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he  fociety ;  and  in  the  rear  a  con fu led 
heap  of  the  lower  ranks,  all  contributing 
as  much  as  lay  in  their  power  to  mak« 
the  appearance  grand  and  fhowy. 

When  the  aflembly  was  feated,  and 
filence  proclaimed,  one  of  the  principal 
chiefs  arofe,  and  in  a  (hort  but  mafterlv 
fpeech  informed  his  audience  of  the  occa- 
lion  of  their  meeting.  He  acquainted  them 
that  one  of  their  young  men  wilhed  to 
be  admitted  into  their  fociety ;  and  taking 
him  by  the  hand  prefentcd  him  to  their 
view,  afking  them,  at  the  fame  time, 
whether  they  had  any  obje<^ion  to  his  be- 
coming one  of  their  community. 

No  objedion  being  made,  the  young 
candidate  was  placed  in  the  centre,  and 
four  of  the  chiefs  took  their  ftations  dole 
to  him;  after  exhorting  him,  by  turns, 
not  to  faint  under  the  operation  he  was 
about  to  go  through,  but  to  behave  like 
an  Indian  and  a  man,  two  of  them  took 
hold  of  his  arms,  and  caufed  him  to 
kneel;  another  placed  himfelf  behind  him 
fo  as  to  receive  him  when  he  fell,  and 
the  laft  of  the  four  retired  to  the  diftance 
of  about  twelve  feet  from  him  exactly  ia 
front. 
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This  difpofition  being  completed,  the 
chief  that  flood  before  the  kneeling  can- 
didate, began  to  fpeak  to  him  with  an 
audible  voice.  He  told  him  that  he  him- 
felf  was  now  agitated  by  the  fame  fpirit 
which  he  fhould  in  a  few  moments  com- 
municate to  him;  that  it  would  ftrike 
him  dead,  but  that  he  would  inflantly  be 
reflored  again  to  life;  to  this  he  added, 
that  the  communication,  however  terri- 
fying, was  a  neceflary  introduction  to  the 
advantages  enjoyed  by  the  community 
into  which  he  was  on  the  point  of  being 
admitted. 

As  he  ipoke  this,  he  appeared  to  be 
greatly  agitated ;  till  at  lafl:  his  emotions 
became  fo  violent,  that  his  countenance 
was  diflorted,  and  his  whole  frame  con- 
vulfed.  At  this  junfture  he  threw  fome- 
thing  that  appeared  both  in  fhape  and  co- 
lour like  a  fmall  bean,  at  the  young  man, 
which  feemed  to  enter  his  mouth,  and 
he  inftantly  fell  as  motionlefs  as  if  he 
had  been  (hot.  The  chief  that  was  placed 
behind  him  received  him  in  his  arms, 
and,  by  the  afliflance  of  the  other  two, 
laid  him  on  the  ground  to  all  appearance 
bereft  of  life. 

Having 
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Having  done  |his,  they  immediately 
began  to  rub  his  limbs,  and  to  ftrike  him 
on  the  back,  giving  him  fuch  blows,  as 
Teemed  more  calculated  to  flill  the  quick, 
than  to  raife  the  dead.  During  thefe  ex- 
traordinary applications,  the  fpeaker  con- 
tinued his  harangue,  de(iring  the  fpedla- 
tors  not  to  be  furprized,  or  to  defpair  of 
the  young  man's  recovery,  as  his  prefent 
inanimate  tituation  proceeded  only  from 
the  forcible  operation  of  the  fpirit,  on 
faculties  that  had  hitherto  been  unufed  to 
infpi rations  of  this  kind. 

The  candidate  lay  feveral  minutes  with- 
out fenfe  or  motion ;  but  at  length,  af- 
ter receiving  many  violent  blows,  he  be- 
gan to  difcover  fome  fymptoms  of  re- 
turning life.  Thefe,  however,  were  at- 
tended with  ftrong  convulfions,  and  an 
apparent  obflrudtion  in  his  throat.  But 
they  were  foon  at  an  end ;  for  having  diA 
charged  from  his  mouth  the  bean,  or 
whatever  it  was  that  the  chief  had  thrown 
at  him,  but  which  on  the  clofeft  infpec- 
tlon  I  had  not  perceived  to  enter  it,  he 
foon  after  appeared  to  be  tolerably  reco- 
vered. 

S  a  This 
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Til  is  part  of  the  ceremony  being  hap- 
pily  efFcN^ed,  the  officiathig  chiefs  dlfrobed 
him  of  the  cloaths  he  had  ufually  worn, 
and  put  on  him  a  fet  of  apparel  entirely 
new.  When  he  was  drefltd,  the  fpeaker 
once  more  took  him  by  the  hand,  and 
prclcnted  him  to  the  fociety  as  a  regular 
and  thoroughly  initiated  member,  exhort- 
iLg  thtm,  at  the  fame  time,  to  give  him 
luch  nccefiary  afTiftance,  as  being  a  young 
member,  he  might  fland  in  need  of.  He 
then  alfo  charged  the  newly  eleifled  bro- 
ther to  receive  with  humility,  and  to  fol- 
low with  punduality  the  advice  of  his 
elder  brethren. 

All  thofe  who  hj\d  been  admitted  with- 
in the  rails,  now  formed  a  circle  around 
t!  eir  new  brother,  and  the  mulic  ftrikii  g 
up,  the  great  chief  fung  a  fong,  celebrat- 
ing as  ufual  their  martial  exploits. 

The  only  mulic  they  mal:e  ufe  of  Is  a 
drum,  which  is  compofed  of  a  piece  ot 
a  hollow  tree  curioully  wrought,  and 
over  one  end  of  which  is  llrained  a  (kin, 
this  they  beat  with  a  lu)gle  flick,  and  it 
gives  a  foiind  that  is  far  from  harmonl* 
ous,  but  it  jufl  ftrves  to  beat  time  with. 
To  this  they  fometimes  add  the  chichlcoe, 
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and  ill  their  war  dances  they  lljcewife  ufe 
a  kind  of  fife,  formed  of  a  reed,  which 
makes  a  ihrill  harfh  noife. 

The  whole  aflembly  were  by  this  time 
united,  and  the  dance  began ;  feveral  fing- 
ers affifted  the  mufic  with  their  voices, 
and  the  women  joining  in  the  chorus  at 
certain  intervals,  they  produced  together 
a  not  unpleafing  but  lavage  harmony. 
This  was  one  of  the  mod  agreeable  en- 
tertainments I  fliw  whilft  I  was  among 
them. 

I  could  not  help  laughing  at  a  fingular 
childifh  cuftom  I  obfeivcd  they  intro- 
duced into  this  dance,  and  which  was  the 
only  one  tliat  had  the  leaft  appearance  of 
conjuration.  Moft  of  the  members  car- 
ried in  their  hands  an  otter  or  martin's 
Ikin,  which  being  taken  whole  from  the 
botly,  ami  filled  with  wind,  on  being  com- 
prefled  made  a  fqueaking  noife  through 
a  fmnll  piece  of  wood  organically  formed 
and  fixed  in  its  mouth.  When  this  iii- 
ftrument  was  prelented  to  the  fiice  of  any 
of  the  company,  and  the  found  emitted, 
the  perfon  receiving  it  inftantly  fell  down 
to  appearance  dead.  Sometimes  two  or 
three,    both  men   and  women,   were,  on 
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^he  ground  together;  but  immediately  re- 
covering, they  role  up  and  joined  again 
in  the  dance.  This  feemed  to  afford, 
even  the  chiefs  themfelves,  infinite  diver- 
fion.  I  afterwards  leariied  that  thefe  were 
their  Dii  Penates  or  Houdiold  Gods. 

After  fbme  hours  fpent  in  this  manner 
the  feaft  began ;  the  difhes  being  brought 
near  me,  I  perceived  that  they  conlifted 
of  dog's  flefh ;  and  I  was  informed  that 
at  all  their  public  grand  feafls  they  never 
made  ufe  of  any  other  kind  of  food. 
For  this  purpofe,  at  the  feaft  I  am  novir 
ipeaking  of,  the  new  candidate  provides 
ht  dogs,  if  they  can  be  procured  at  any 
price. 

In  this  cuflom  of  eating  dog*s  fleih  on 
particular  occafions,  they  refemble  the  in- 
habitants of  fbme  of  the  countries  that  He 
on  the  north-eaft  borders  of  Afia.  The 
author  of  the  account  of  Kamfchatka, 
publiihed  by  order  of  the  Emprefs  of  Ruf- 
iia  (before  referred  to)  informs  us,  that 
the  people  inhabiting  Koreka,  a  country 
north  of  Kamfchatka,  who  wander  about 
in  hords  like  the  Arabs,  when  they  pay 
their  worfhip  to  the  evil  beings,  kill  a 
rein-deer  or  a  dog,   the  flefh  of  which 

they 
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they  eat,  and  leave  the  head  and  tongue 
{licking  on  a  pole  with  the  front  towards 
the  eaft.  Alfo  that  when  they  are  afraid 
of  any  infedious  diflemper,  they  kill  a 
dog,  and  winding  the  guts  about  two 
poles,  pafs  between  them.  Thefe  cuf- 
toms,  in  which  they  are  nearly  Imitated 
by  the  Indians,  feem  to  add  Arength  to 
my  fuppolition,  that  America  was  firft 
peopled  from  this  quarter. 

I  know  not  under  what  clafs  of  dances 
to  rank  that  perfprmed  by  the  Indians 
who  came  to  my  tent  when  I  landed  near 
Lake  Pepin,  on  the  banks  of  the  Miffif- 
fippi,  as  related  in  my  Journals.  When 
I  looked  out,  as  I  there  mentioned,  I  faw 
about  twenty  naked  young  Indians,  the 
moft  perfect  in  their  (hape,  and  by  far 
the  handfomeft  of  any  I  had  ever  feen, 
coming  towards  me,  and  dancing  as  they 
approached,  to  the  mufic  of  their  drums. 
£  c  every  ten  or  twelve  yards  they  halted, 
and  fet  up  their  yells  and  cries. 

When  they  reached  my  tent,  I  afked 
them  to  come  in ;  which,  without  deign- 
ing to  make  me  any  anfwer,  they  did.  As 
1  obferved  that  they  were  painted  red  and 
and  black,  as  they  ufually  aye  ^vhen  they 
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go  agaiiift  an  enemy,  and  perceived  that 
fbme  parts  of  the  war-dance  were  inter- 
mixed with  their  other  movements,  I 
doubted  not  but  they  were  let  on  by  the 
inimical  chief  who  had  refufed  my  falu- 
tation :  I  therefore  determined  to  fell  my 
life  as  dear  as  poflible.  To  this  purpofe, 
I  received  them  fitting  on  my  cheft, 
jivith  my  gun  and  piftols  befide  me,  and 
ordered  my  men  to  keep  a  watchful  eye 
on  ihem,  and  to  be  alfo  upon  their 
guard. 

The  Indians  being  entered,  they  con- 
tinued their  dance  alternately,  finging  at 
the  fame  time  of  their  heroic  exploits, 
;\nd  the  fuperiority  of  their  race  over 
every  other  people.  To  enforce  their 
language,  though  it  was  uncommonly 
nervous  and  exprclTive,  and  furli  as  would 
i)f  itfelf  have  carried  terror  to  the  firmefl: 
heart,  at  the  end  of  every  period  they 
flruck  their  war-clubs  againfl  the  poles  of 
my  tent,  with  fuch  violence,  that  I  ex- 
pected every  moment  it  would  have  tum- 
bled upon  us.  As  each  of  them,  in 
dancing  round,  pafled  by  me,  they  placed 
their  right  hands  over  their  eyes,  and 
coming  clofe  to  nie,  looked  me  iteadiJy 
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in  the  face,  which  I  could  not  conflrue 
into  a  token  of  -friendfhip.  My  men 
gave  themfelves  up  for  loft,  and  I  ac- 
knowledge, for  my  own  part,  that  I  never 
found  my  apprehenftons  more  tumultuous 
on  any  occafton. 

When  they  had  nearly  ended  their 
dance,  I  prefented  to  them  the  pipe  of 
peace,  but  they  would  not  receive  it.  I 
then,  as  my  laft  refource,  thought  I 
would  try  what  prefents  would  do;  ac- 
cordingly I  took  from  my  cheft  fome 
ribands  and  trinkets,  which  I  laid  before 
them.  Thefe  feemcd  to  ftagger  their  re- 
folutions,  and  to  avert  in  Ibme  degree 
their  anger ;  for  after  holding  a  conlulta- 
tion  together,  they  fat  down  on  the 
ground,  which  I  confidered  as  a  favour- 
able omen. 

Thus  it  proved,  as  in  a  fhort  time 
they  received  the  pipe  of  peace,  and  light- 
ing it,  firft  prefented  it  to  me,  and  then 
TiTioaked  with  it  themfelves.  Soon  after 
they  took  up  the  prefents,  which  had  hi- 
therto lain  neglected,  and  appearing  to  be 
greatly  pleafed  with  them,  departed  in  a 
tViendly  manner.    And  never  did  I  receive 
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greater  plea{ure  thau  at  getting  rid  of  Tucli 
formidable  guefts. 

It  was  not  ever  in  my  power  to  gain  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  defigns  of  my 
vifitcrs.  I  had  fufficient  reafbn  to  con- 
clude that  they  were  hodile,  and  that 
their  vifit,  at  fo  late  an  hour,  was  made 
through  the  inftigation  of  the  Grand 
Sautor;  but  I  was  afterwards  informed 
that  it  might  be  intended  as  a  compliment 
which  they  ufually  pay  to  the  chiefs  of 
every  other  nation  who  happen  to  fall  in 
with  them,  and  that  the  circumftances  ia 
their  condud,  which  had  appeared  fo  fuf- 
picious  to  me,  were  merely  the  effects  of 
their  vanity,  and  defigned  to  imprefs  on 
the  minds  of  thofe  whom  they  thus  vifited 
an  elevated  opinion  of  their  valour  and 
prowefs.  In  the  morning  before  1  con- 
tinued my  route,  feveral  of  their  wives 
brought  me  a  prelent  of  fome  fugar^  for 
whom  I  found  a  few  more  ribands. 

The  Dance  of  the  facrifice  is  not  fo 
denominated  from  their  offering  up  at  the 
fume  time  a  lacrifice  to  any  good  or  evil 
fpirit,  but  is  a  dance  to  which  the  Nau- 
^{owc flics  give  that  title  from  being  ufcd 
when  any  public   fortunate  circumftance 
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befalls  them.  Whilft  I  refided  among 
them,  a  fine  large  deer  accidentally  ftrayed 
into  the  middle  of  their  encampment, 
which  they  foon  deftroye-!.  As  this  hapr- 
pened  juft  at  the  new  moon,  they  ef- 
teemed  it  a  lucky  omen;  and  having 
roafted  it  whole,  every  one  in  the  camp 
partook  of  it.  After  their  feaft,  they  all 
joined  in  a  dance,  which  they  termed, 
from  its  being  fomewhat  of  a  religious 
nature,  a  Dance  of  the  facrifice. 


CHAPTER.    VIII. 
Of  their  Hunting, 

HUNTING  is  the  principal  occu- 
pation of  the  Indians ;  they  are 
trained  to  it  from  their  earlieft  youth,  and 
it  is  an  exercile  which  is  efleemed  no  lefs 
honourable  than  neceflary  towards  their 
fubfiftence.  A  dextrous  and  refaiute  hun- 
ter is  held  nearly  in  as  great  eftIn:iatlon 
by  them  as  a  diftinguilhed  warrior. 
Scarcely  any  device  which  the  ingenuity 
of  man  has  difcovered  for  enfnaring  or  de- 
ftroying  thofe  animals  that  llipply  theai 
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with  food,  or  whofe  Ikiiis  are  valuable  to 
Europeans,  ie  unknown  to  them. 

VVhilft  they  are  engaged  in  this  exer- 
cife,  they  fhake  off  the  indolence  peculiar 
to  their  nature,  and  become  aftive,  per- 
levering  and  indefatigable.  They  are 
equally  itffacious  in  lindifig  their  prey, 
and  in  ti; '  riivins  they  ufe  to  deftroy  it. 
They  difcern  thv.  /botfteps  of  the  beads 
they  are  in  purluit  of,  although  they  are 
imperceptible  to  every  other  eye,  and  can 
follow  them  with  certainty  through  the 
pathlefs  fored. 

The  beafts  that  the  Indians  hunt,  both 
for  their  flefli  on  which  they  fubfift,  and 
for  their  fkins,  of  which  they  either  make 
their  apparel,  or  barter  with  the  Euro- 
peans for  necefikries,  are  the  buflalo,  the 
elk,  the  deer,  the  moofe,  the  carribboo, 
the  bear,  the  beaver,  the  otter,  the  martin, 
&c.  I  defer  giving  a  defcription  of  thele 
creatures  here,  and  fhall  only  at  prelent 
treat  of  their  manner  of  hunting  them. 

The  route  they  fhall  take  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  and  the  parties  that  fhall  go  on  the 
different  expeditions  are  fixed  in  their  ge- 
neral councils  which  are  held  fome  time 
in  the  fummcr,  when  all   the  operations 
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for  the  enfuing  winter  are  concluded  on. 
The  chief-warrior,  whofe  provinceyit  is 
to  regulate  their  proceedings  on  tnis  oC- 
calion,  with  great  Iblemnity  iflues  out  an 
invitation  to  tho(e  who  choofe  to  attend 
him ;  for  the  Indians,  as  before  obfervcd, 
acknowledge  no  fuperiority,  nor  have  they 
any  idea  of  compulfion;  and  every  one 
that  accepts  it  prepares  himfelf  by  fafting 
during  feveral  days. 

The  Indians  do  not  fiift  as  fome  other 
nations  do,  on  the  richeft  and  mod  lux- 
urious food,  but  they  totally  abftain  from 
every  kind  either  of  vidluals  or  drink ;  and 
fuch  is  their  patience  and  refolution,  that 
the  moft  extreme  thirft  could  not  oblige 
them  to  tafte  a  drop  of  water ;  yet  amidd 
this  fevere  abflinence  they  appear  cheerful 
and  happy. 

The  reafons  they  give  for  thus  fading, 
are,  that  it  enables  them  freely  to  dream, 
ill  which  dreams  they  are  informed  where 
they  (hall  find  the  greateft  plenty  of  game ; 
and  alfo  that  it  averts  the  difpleafure  of 
the  evil  fpirits,  and  induces  them  to  be 
propitious.  They  alfo  on  thcfe  occafions 
blacken  thofe  parts  of  their  bodies  that  ar^ 
uncovered. 
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The  fad  being  ended ,  and  the  place  of 
hunting  made  known,  the  chief  who  is 
to  con  iu6t  them,  gives  a  grand  feafl  to 
thofe  who  are  to  form  the  different  par- 
ties; of  which  none  of  them  dare  to  par- 
take till  they  have  bathed  themfelves.  At 
this  feafl,  notwithftanding  they  have  lifted 
fo  long,  they  cat  with  great  moderation ; 
and  the  chief  that  prefides  employs  him- 
ielf  in  rehearfing  the  feats  of  thofe  who 
have  been  moft  fuccefsful  in  the  bufinefs 
they  are  about  to  enter  upon.  They  foon 
after  fet  out  on  the  march  towards  the 
place  appointed,  painted  or  rather  be- 
daubed with  black,  amidfl  the  acclama- 
tions of  all  the  people. 

It  is  impoffible  to  defcribe  their  agility 
or  perfeverance,  whilft  they  are  in  pur- 
fuit  of  their  prey ;  neither  thickets,  ditch- 
es, torrents,  pools,  or  rivers  flop  them ; 
they  always  go  ftrait  forward  in  the  moft 
diredt  line  they  poflibly  can,  and  there 
are  few  of  the  favap^e  inhabitants  of  the 
woods  that  lliey  cannot  overtake. 

When  they  hunt  for  bears,  they  en* 
deavour  to  find  out  their  retreats;  for, 
during  the  winter,  thefe  animals  conceal 
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themfelves  in  the  hollow  trunks  of  trees, 
or  make  themfelves  holes  in  the  ground, 
where  they  continue  without  food,  whilft 
the  fevere  weather  lafts. 

When  the  Indians  think  they  have  ar- 
rived at  a  place  where  thefe  creatures  ufu- 
aily  haunt,  they  form  themielves  into  a 
circle  according  to  their  number,  and 
moving  onward,  endeavour,  as  they  ad- 
vance towards  the  centre,  to  difcover  the 
retreats  of  their  prey.  By  this  means,  if 
any  lie  in  the  intermediate  fpace,  they  are 
fure  of  aroufmg  them,  and  bringing  them 
down  either  with  their  bows  or  their 
guns.  The  bears  will  take  to  flight  at 
fight  of  a  man  or  a  dog,  and  will  only 
make  refiftance  when  they  are  extremely 
hungry,  or  after  they  are  wounded. 

The  Indian  method  of  hunting  the 
bu(Falo  is  by  forming  a  circle  or  a  fquare, 
nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  when  they 
fearch  for  tiie  bear.  Having  taken  their 
different  ftations,  they  fet  the  grafs,  which 
at  this  time  is  rank  and  dry,  on  Hre,  and 
thefe  animals,  who  are  extremely  fearful 
of  that  element,  flying  with  precipitation 
before  it,  great  numbers  are  hemmed  in 
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n  fmall  compafs,  and  fcarcely  a  fingle  one 
efcapes. 

They  have  dlfTerent  ways  of  hunting 
the  elk,  the  deer,  iand  the  carribboo. 
Sometimes  they  feek  tliem  out  in  the 
woods,  to  which  they  retire  during  the 
ieverity  of  the  cold,  where  they  are  ealily 
(hot  from  behind  ti\e  trees.  In  the  more 
northern  climates  they  take  the  advantage 
of  the  weather  to  deftroy  the  elk ;  when 
the  fun  has  juft  ftrength  enough  to  melt 
the  fnow,  and  tlie  froft  in  the  night  forms 
a  kind  of  cruft  on  the  furface,  this  crea- 
ture being  heavy,  breaks  it  with  his  forked 
hoofs,  and  with  difficulty  extricates  him- 
lelf  from  it :  at  this  time  therefore  he  is 
ibon  overtaken  and  deftroyed. 

Some  nations  have  a  method  of  hunt- 
ing the(e  animals  which  is  more  eafily 
executed,  and  free  from  danger.  The 
hunting  party  divide  themfelves  into  two 
bands,  and  chooling  a  fpot  near  the  bor- 
ders of  fome  river,  one  party  embarks  on 
board  their  canoes,  whilft  the  other  form-i 
ing:  themfelves  into  a  femi-circle  on  the 
land,  the  flanks  of  which  reach  the  fhore, 
let  loofe  their  dogs,  and  by  this  means 
roufe  all  the  game  that  lies  within  thcfe 
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bounds  J  tlicy  then  drive  them  towardtj 
the  river,  into  which  they  no  (boner  enter, 
than  the  grcateft  part  of  them  are  imme* 
diately  dilpatched  by  thofe  who  remain  in 
the  canoes. 

Both  the  elk  and  the  bufFdlo  are  very 
furious  when  they  are  wounded,  and  will 
return  fiercely  on  their  purfuers,  and 
trample  them  under  their  feet,  if  the 
hunter  finds  not  means  to  complete  their 
deflru6tion,  or  fecks  for  fecurity  in  flight 
to  fome  adjacent  tree ;  by  this  method 
they  arc  frequently  avoided,  and  fo  tired 
with  the  purfuit,  that  they  voluntarily  give 
it  over* 

But  th6  hunting  in  Which  the  Indians, 
particularly  thofe  who  inhabit  the  north* 
ern  parts,  chiefly  employ  themfelves,  and 
from  which  they  reap  the  greateft  advan- 
tage, is  the  beaver  hunting*  The  feafort 
for  this  is  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
winter,  from  November  to  April  ;  during 
which  time  the  fur  of  thefe  creatures  is  in 
the  greateft  perfedion.  \  defcription  of 
this  extraordinary  animal,  the  conftruc* 
tion  of  their  huts>  and  the  r  gulations  of 
their  almoft  rational  community,  I  (hall 
give  in  another  place. 
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The  hunters  make  ufe  of  feveral  me- 
thods i'o  deftroy  them.  Thofe  generally 
pradifcd,  are  either  that  of  taking  them  in 
liiarcs,  cutting  through  the  ice,  or  open- 
ing their  caufeways. 

As  the  eyes  of  thcfe  animals  are  very 
quick,  and  their  hearing  exceedingly  acute, 
great  precaution  is  neceflary  iii  approaching 
their  ahodes  ;  for  as  they  feldom  go  far 
from  the  water,  and  their  houles  arc  al- 
ways built  clofe  to  the  fide  of  fome  large 
river  or  lake,  or  dams  of  their  own  con- 
{lru£liiig,  upon  the  lead  alarm  they  haften 
to  the  deeped  part  of  the  water,  and  dive 
immediately  to  the  bottom.;  as  they  do 
this  they  make  a  great  noife  by  beating 
the  water  with  their  tails,  on  purpofe  to 
put  the  whole  fraternity  on  their  guard. 

They  take  them  with  fnares  in  the 
following  manner :  though  the  beavers  ufu- 
ally  lay  up  a  fuiticient  llore  of  provilion 
to  ierve  for  their  fubfiftence  during  the| 
winter,  they  make  from  time  to  time  ex- 
curfions  to  the  neighbouring  woods  to  pro- 
cure further  fupplies  of  food.  The  hunt- 
ers having  found  out  their  haunts,  place! 
a  trap  in  their  way,  baited  with  linall 
pieces  of  bark,  or  young  (hoots  of  trees,! 
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which  the  beaver  has  no  fbbner  laid  hold 
of,  than  a  large  log  of  wood  falls  upott 
him,  and  breaks  his  back ;  his  enemies, 
who  arj  upon  the  watch,  foon  appear,  and 
iiiftantly  difpatch  the  helplefs  animal. 

At  other  times,  when  the  ice  on  the 
rivers  and  lakes  is  about  half  a  foot  thick, 
they  make  an  opening  through  it  with 
their  hatchets,  to  which  the  beavers  will 
foou  haften,  on  being  difturbed  at  their 
houfes,  for  a  fupply  of  frefli  air.  As 
their  breath  occalions  a  confiderable  mo^ 
tion  in  the  waters,  the  hunter  has  fuf- 
ficient  notice  of  their  approach,  and  me- 
thods are  ealily  taken  for  knocking  them 
on  the  head  the  moment  they  appear  above 
the  furface. 

When  the  houfes  of  the  beaver^  happen 
to  be  near  a  rivulet,  they  are  more  eaiily 
deftroyed  :  the  hunters  then  cut  the  ice, 
and  fpreading  a  net  under  it,  break  down 
the  cabins  of  the  beavers,  who  never  fail 
to  make  towards  the  deepeft  part,  where 
they  are  entangled  and  taken.  But  they 
muft  not  be  fufFered  to  remain  there  long, 
as  they  would  foon  extricate  themfelvesr 
with  their  teeth,  which  are  well  knowa 
to  be  exceffively  (harp  and  ftrong, 
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The  Indians  take  great  care  to  hinder 
their  dogs  from  touchuig  the  bones  of  the 
beavers.  The  reafons  they  give  for  thefe 
precautions,  are,  firft  that  the  bones  are  fo 
exceflively  hard,  that  they  fpoil  the  teeth 
of  the  dogs  ;  and,  lecondly,  that  they 
are  apprehenfive  they  ihall  fo  exafperate 
the  fpirits  of  the  beavers  by  this  permif- 
fion,  as  to  render  the  next  hunting  feafon 
unfuccefsful. 

•  The  iklns  of  thefe  ani.ials  the  hunters 
exchange  with  the  Europeans  for  necef- 
fanes,  and  as  they  are  more  valued  by  the 
latter  than  any  other  kind  of  fiirs,  they 
pay  the  greatcfl:  attention  to  this  fpecies 
of  hunting. 

When  the  Indians  deftroy  buffalos,  elks, 
deer,  &c.  they  generally  divide  the  flefh  of 
fuch  as  they  have  taken  among  the  tribe 
to  which  they  belong.  But  in  hunting 
the  beaver  a  few  families  nfually  unite 
and  divide  the  fpoil  between  them.  In- 
deed, in  the  firft  iiiftance  they  generally 
pay  fome  attention  in  the  dlviiion  to  tlicir 
own  families  ;  but  no  jealoudes  or  mur- 
murings  are  ever  known  to  arife  on  ac- 
count of  any  apparent  partiality. 
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Among  the  Naudoweflies,  if  a  perfoii 
fiioots  a  deer,  buffalo,  &c.  and  it  runs 
to  a  confiderable  diftance  before  it  drops, 
where  a  perfon  belonging  to  another  tribe, 
being  nearer,  firft  flicks  a  knife  into  it, 
the  game  is  confidered  as  the  property 
of  the  latter,  notwithftanding  it  had 
been  mortally  wounded  by  the  former. 
Thougli  this  cuftom  appears  to  be  arbi- 
trary and  unjuft,  yet  that  people  cheer- 
fully fubmit  to  it.  This  decifion  is,  how- 
ever, very  different  from  that  pradifed 
by  the  Indians  on  the  back  of  the  colo- 
nies, where  the  firft  perfon  that  hits  it  is 
entitled  to  the  beft  fliare. 


CHAPTER     IX. 

Of  fheir  MiVincr  of  making  War,  ^i\ 

TH  E  Indians  begin  to  bear  arms  at 
the  age  of  fifteen,  and  lay  them 
afulc  when  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  fixty. 
Some  nations  to  the  Ibuthward,  I  have 
been  informed,  do  not  continue  their  mili^ 
tary  exercifes  after  they  are  fifty. 
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In  every  band  or  nation  there  Is  a  fele£t 
number  who  are  filled  the  Warriors,  and 
who  are  always  ready  to  a^ft  either  offen- 
iively  or  defenfively,  as  occaiion  requires. 
Theie  are  well  armed,  bearing  the  wea- 
pons commonly  in  ufe  among  them,  which 
vary  according  to  the  fituation  of  their 
countries.  Such  as  have  an  intercourfe 
with  the  Europeans  make  ufe  of  toma- 
hawks, knives,  and  fire-arms;  but  thofe 
whofe  dwellings  are  fituated  to  the  wefl- 
ward  of  the  Miffiffippi,  and  who  have  not 
an  opportunity  of  purchafing  thefe  klads 
of  weapons,  ufe  bows  and  arrows,  and 
glfo  the  Cafle  T^te  or  War-club. 

The  Indians  that  inhabit  flill  father  to 
the  weflward,  a  country  which  extends  .u 
the  South  Sea,  ufe  i:  %ht  a  warlike  in- 
flrument  that  is  verv  u'i  :uini  iOn.  Hav- 
ing  great  plenty  of  hcrlLe,  .hey  ahvays 
attack  their  enemies  on  horfeback,  and  en- 
cumber themfelves  with  no  other  wea- 
pon, than  a  flone  of  a  middling  fize,  cu- 
rioufly  wrought,  which  they  faflen  by 
a  firing,  about  a  yird  and  half  long,  to 
their  right  arms,  a  little  above  the  elbow. 
Thefe  flones  they  conveniently  carry  in 
(heir  hands  till  they  reach  their  enemies, 
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and  then  fwingiiig  them  with  great  dex- 
terity, as  they  ride  full  fpeed,  never  fail 
of  doing  execution.  The  country  which 
tliefe  tribes  poflefs,  abounding  with  large 
extenfive  plains,  thofe  who  attack  them 
feldom  return  ;  as  the  fwiftnel's  of  the 
horfes  on  which  they  are  mounted,  en- 
ables them  to  overtake  even  the  fleeted  of 
their  invaders. 

The  Naudoweffies,  who  had  been  at 
war  with  this  people,  informed  me,  that 
iinlefs  they  found  morailes  or  thickets  to 
which  they  could  retire,  they  were  fure 
of  being  cut  off:  to  prevent  this  they 
always  took  care  whenever  they  made 
an  onfet,  to  do  it  near  fuch  retreats  as 
were  impafl'able  for  cavalry,  they  then 
having  a  great  advantage  over  their  ene- 
mies, whofe  weapons  would  not  there 
^cach  them. 

Some  nations  make  ufe  of  a  javelin 
pointed  with  bone  worked  into  dillerent 
forms ;  but  their  Indian  weapons  in  ge- 
neral are  bows  and  arrows,  and  the  (hort 
club  already  mentioned.  The  latter  is 
made  of  a  very  hard  wood,  and  the  head 
of  it  fafliioned  round  like  a  ball,  about 
three  inches  and  a  half  diameter  ;  in  this 
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rotund  part  is  fixed  an  edge  refembUng 
that  of  a  tomahawk,  either  of  fteel  or  flint, 
whichever  they  can  prot  urc ;  fimilar  to 
that  reprefented  in  Plate  N°  IV. 

The  dagger  placed  near  it  in  the  fame 
plate,  is  peculiar  to  the  Naudoweffie  na- 
tion, and  of  ancient  conftrudion,  but  they 
can  give  no  account  how  long  it  has  been 
in  ufe  among  them.  It  was  originally 
made  of  flint  or  bone,  but  flnce  they 
have  liad  communication  witK  the  Euro- 
pean traders,  they  have  formed  it  of  fteel. 
The  length  of  it  is  about  ten  inches,  and 
tiia^  part  clofe  to  the  handle  nearly  three 
iiichcs  broad.  Its  edges  are  keen,  and  it 
gradh  illy  tapers  towards  a  point.  They 
wear  it  in  a  fhcath  made  of  dcer*s  leather, 
neatly  ornamented  with  porcupine  quills ; 
and  it  is  ufialiy  hung  by  a  Aring,  deco- 
rated in  the  iamc  manner,  which  reaches 
as  low  only  as  tiie  breaft.  This  curious 
weapon  is  worn  by  a  few  of  the  principal 
chiefs  alone,  and  confidered  both  as  an 
ufeful  inftruriient,  and  an  ornamental  badge 
of  fuperiority. 

I  obfcrved  among  the  NaudowefFies  a 
few  targets  or  (liiclds  made  of  raw  buffalo 
hides,  and  in  the  form  of  thofe  ufed  by 
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the  an<fents.  Rut  as  the  number  of  tliefe 
was  friiall,  and  I  could  gain  no  intelli- 
gence of  the  aera  in  which  they  firft  were 
introduced  among  them,  I  iuppofe  thofe 
J  law  had  defcendcd  from  father  to  fon  for 
many  generations. 

The  reafons  the  Indians  give  for  mak- 
ing war  againfl:  one  another,  are  much 
the  fame  as  thofe  urged  by  more  civilized 
nations  for  difturbing  the  tranquillity  of 
their  neighbours.  The  pleas  of  the  for- 
mer are  however  in  general  more  rational 
and  juft,  than  fuch  as  are  brought  by 
Europeans  in  vindication  of  their  proceed- 
ings. 

The  extenfion  of  empire  is  feldom  a 
motive  with  thefe  people  to  invade,  and 
to  commit  depredations  on  the  territories 
of  thofe  who  happen  to  dwell  near  them. 
To  fccure  the  rights  of  hunting  with- 
in particular  limits,  to  maintain  the  li- 
berty of  palling  through  their  accuftomed 
tracks,  and  to  guard  thole  lands  which 
they  confider  from  a  long  tenure  as  their 
own,  againft  any  infringement,  are  the 
general  caufcs  of  tho(e  diflcnlions  that  I'o 
often  break  out  bervveen  the  Indian  na- 
tions, and  which  are  carried  on  with  lb 
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mtich  animofity.  Though  Grangers  to 
the  idea  of  feparate  property,  yet  the  mod 
uncultivated  among  them  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  rights  of  their  com- 
munity to  the  domains  they  poflefs,  and 
oppole  with  vigour  Gvpyy  encroachment  on 
them, 

Notwithftanding  it  is  generally  fup- 
pofed  that  from  their  territories  being  (o 
extenfive,  the  boundaries  of  them  cannot 
be  afcertained,  yet  I  am  well  aflured  that 
the  limits  of  each  nation  in  the  interior 
parts  are  laid  down  in  their  rude  plans 
with  great  precifion.  By  theirs,  as  I  have 
before  obferved,  was  I  enabled  to  regulate 
my  own  ;  and  after  the  mofl  exa£t  obfer- 
vations  and  enquiries  found  very  few  in- 
ftances  in  which  they  erred. 

But  interefl:  is  not  either  the  moil:  fre- 
quent or  mofl  powerful  incentive  to  their 
making  war  on  each  other.  The  paflioa 
of  revenge,  which  is  the  diftinguilhing 
chara6leriftic  of  thefe  people,  is  the  moft 
general  motive.  Injuries  are  felt  by  them 
with  exquifite  fenfibility,  and  vengeance 
purlued  with  unremitted  ardour.  To 
this  may  be  added,  that  natural  excita- 
tion which   every   Indian   becomes  fen- 
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{ble  of  as  foon  as  he  approaches  the  age  of. 
manhood  to  give  proofs  of  his  valour  and 
prowefs. 

As  they  are  early  poflefled  with  a  no- 
tion that  war  ought  to  be  the  chief  buli- 
nefs  of  their  lives,  that  there  is  nothing 
more  defirous  than  the  reputation  of  be* 
Ing  a  great  warrior,  and  that  the  fcalps  of 
their  enemies  or  a  number  of  prifoners  are 
alone  to  be  efteemed  valuable,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  the  younger  Indians 
are  continually  reftlefs  and  uneafy  if  their 
^rdour  is  reprefl'ed,  and  they  are  kept  in 
a  ftate  of  ina£livity.  Either  of  thefe  pro* 
penfities,  the  defire  of  revenge,  or  the  gra- 
tification of  an  inapulfe  that  by  degrees 
becomes  habitual  to  them,  is  fufficient, 
frequently,  to  induce  them  to  commit 
hoftllities  on  fome  of  the  neighbouring 
nations. 

When  the  chiefs  find  any  occafion  for 
making  war,  they  endeavour  to  aroufb 
thefe  habitudes,  and  by  that  means  foor^ 
excite  their  warriors  to  take  arms.  To 
this  purppfe  they  make  ufe  of  their  mar^ 
tial  eloquence  nearly  in  the  following 
words,  which  never  fails  of  proving  ef- 
fedual;    *?  The   bones   of  our  deceafed 
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**  countrymen  lie  uncovered,  they  call 
out  to  us  to  revenge  their  wrongs, 
and  we  muft  fatisfy  their  requeft. 
Their  fpirits  cry  out  againft  us,  they 
**  muft  be  appeafed.  The  genii,  who 
"  are  the  guardians  of  our  honour, 
"  infpire  us  with  a  refolution  to  feek 
the  enemies  of  our  murdered  bro- 
thers. Let  us  go  and  devour  thole  by 
**  whom  they  were  flain.  Sit  therefore 
'<  no  longer  inactive,  give  way  to  the 
impulfe  of  your  natural  valour,  anohit 
your  hair,  paint  your  fiices,  fill  your 
quivers,  caufe  the  forefls  to  refound 
with  your  fongs,  confole  the  fpirits  of 
the  dead,  and  tell  them  they  Ihall  be 
*'   revenged." 

Animated  by  thefe  exhortations  the 
warriors  fnatch  their  arms  in  a  tranfport 
of  fury,  fing  the  fbng  of  war,  and  burn 
with  impatience  to  imbrue  their  hands  iu 
the  blood  of  their  enemies. 

Sometimes  private  chiefs  affemble  fmall 
parties,  and  make  excurfions  againft  thofe 
with  whom  they  are  at  war,  or  fuch  as 
have  injured  them.  A  fingle  warrior, 
prompted  by  revenge  or  a  defire  to  fhow 
his  prowefs,  will  march  unattended  for 
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feveral  hundred  miles,  to  furprize  and  cut 
off  a  ftraggling  party. 

Thefe  irregular  fallies,  however,  are 
not  always  approved  of  by  the  elder 
chiefs,  though  they  are  often  obliged  to 
connive  at  them ;  as  in  the  inftance  be- 
fore given  of  the  Naudoweffie  and  Chipe- 
way  nations. 

But  when  a  war  is  national,  and  un- 
dertaken by  the  community,  their  deli- 
berations are  formal  and  flow.  The  elders 
affemble  in  council,  to  which  all  the 
head  warriors  and  young  men  are  ad- 
mitted, where  they  deliver  their  opinions 
in  folemn  fpeeches,  weighing  with  ma- 
turity the  nature  of  the  enterprize  they 
are  about  to  engage  in,  and  balancing 
with  great  fagacity  the  advantages  or  in- 
conveniences that  will  arife  from  it. 

Their  priefts  are  alfo  confulted  on  the 
fubjedl,  and  even,  fometimes,  the  advice 
of  the  moft  intelligent  of  their  women  is 
aiked. 

If  the  determination  be  for  war,  they 
prepare  for  it  with  much  ceremony. 

The  chief  warrior  of  a  nation  does  not; 
on  all  occafions  head  the  war  party  him- 
felf,  be  frequently  deputes  a  warrior  of 

v/hofe 
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Avhofe  valour  and  prudence  he  has  a  good 
opinion.  The  per  ion  thus  fixed  on  being 
firft  bedawbed  with  black,  obferves  a  faft 
of*  feveral  days,  during  which  he  invokes 
the  Great  Spirit,  or  deprecates  the  anger 
of  the  evil  ones,  holding  whilft  it  lafts 
no  converfe  with  any  of  his  tribe. 

He  is  particularly  careful  at  the  fame 
time  to  obferve  his  dreams,  for  on  thele 
do  they  fuppofe  their  fuccefs  will  in  a 
great  meafure  depend ;  and  from  the  firm 
perfuafion  every  Indian  actuated  by  his 
own  prefumptuous  thoughts  is  imprefled 
with,  that  he  fhall  march  forth  to  certain 
vidory,  thefe  are  generally  favourable  to 
his  wiihes. 

After  he  has  fafted  as  long  as  cufi:om 
prefcribes,  he  affembles  the  warriors,  and 
holding  a  belt  of  wampum  in  his  hand 
thus  addrefles  them : 

*'  Brothers !  by  the  infpiration  of  the 
Great  Spirit  I  now  fpeak  unto  you, 
and  by  him  am  I  prompted  to  carry 
into  execution  the  intentions  w^hich  I 
am  about  to  difclofe  to  you.  The 
blood  of  our  deceafed  brothers  is  not 
yet  wiped  away;  their  bodies  are  not 
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**  yet  covered,  and  I  am  going  to  per- 
**  form  this  duty  to  them." 

Having  then  made  known  to  them  all 

the  motives  that  induce  him  to  take  up 

arms  againft  the  nation  witli  whom  they 

are  to  engage,  he  thus  proceeds:  "  I  have 

*'  therefore   refolved    to    march   through 

**  the  war-path  to  furprize  them.     We 

*'  will   eat   their  flefh  and   drink  their 

"  blood ;  we  will  take  fcalps,  and  make 

"  prifoners ;    and  {hould   we    perifh    in 

'*  this  glorious  enterprize,  we  fhall  not 

"  be  for  ever  hid  in  the  duft,  for  this 

"  belt  fhall  be  a  recompence  to  him  who 

"  buries   the  dead."     Having  faid  this, 

he  Lays  the  belt  on  the  ground,  and  he 

who  takes  it  up  declares  himfelf  his  lieu^ 

tenant,  and  is  confidered  as  the  fecond  hi 

command;   this,   however,  is  only  done 

by  Ibme  diftinguifhed  warrior  who  has  a 

right,  by  the  number  of  his  fcalps,  to 

the  poft. 

Though  the  Indians  thus  affert  that 
they  will  eat  the  flefh  and  drink  the 
blood  of  their  enemies,  the  threat  is  only 
to  be  confidered  as  a  figurative  exprefiion. 
Notwithflanding  they  fometimes  devour 
the  hearts  of  thofe  they  flay,  an-d  drink 
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their  blood,  by  way  of  bravado,  or  to 
gratify  in  a  more  complete  manner  their 
revenge,  yet  they  are  not  naturally  an- 
thropophagi, nor  ever  feed  on  the  flefh  of 
men. 

The  chief  is  now  wafhed  from  his 
fable  covering,  anointed  with  bears  fat, 
and  painted,  with  their  red  paint,  in  fuch 
figures  as  will  make  him  appear  moft  ter- 
rible to  his  enemies.  He  then  fings  the 
war  fong,  and  enumerates  his  warlike  ac- 
tions. Having  done  this  he  fixes  his  eyes 
on  the  fun,  and  pays  his  adorations  to 
the  Great  Spirit,  in  which  he  is  accom- 
panied by  all  the  warriors. 

This  ceremony  is  followed  with  dances, 
fuch  as  I  have  before  defcribed ;  and  the 
whole  concludes  with  a  feaft  which  ufu- 
ally  confifls  of  dogs  flefh. 

This  feail  is  held  in  the  hut  or  tent 
of  the  chief  warrior,  to  which  all  thofs 
who  intend  to  accompany  him  in  his  ex- 
pedition fend  their  dlfhes  to  be  filled ;  and 
during  the  feafl,  notwithilanding  he  has 
fafted  fo  long,  he  fits  compofedly  with 
his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  recounts  the 
valorous  deeds  of  his  family. 
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As  the  hopes  of  having  their  wounds, 
(hould  they  receive  any,  properly  treatt d, 
aiifl  expeditioully  cured,  muft  be  fome  ad- 
ditional inducement  to  the  warriors  to  ex- 
poft;  themfelves  more  freely  to  danger,  the 
p'iefts,  who  are  alfo  thtir  dodors,  prepare 
iuch  medicines  as  will  prove  efficacious. 
With  great  ceremony  they  colkcl  various 
roots  and  plants,  and  pretend  that  they 
impart  to  them  the  power  of  healing. 

Nowithflanding  this  fuperflitious  me- 
thod of  proceeding,  it  is  very  certain  that 
they  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  many 
plants  and  herbs  that  are  of  a  medicinal 
quality,  and  which  they  know  how  to  ufe 
with  great  Ikill. 

From  the  time  the  refolution  of  engag- 
ing in  a  war  is  taken,  to  the  departure  of 
the  warriors,  the  nights  are  fpent  in  fefti- 
vity,  and  their  days  in  making  the  need- 
ful preparations.. 

If  it  is  thought  neceflary  by  the  na- 
tion going  to  war,  to  iblicit  the  alliance 
of  any  neighbouring  tribe,  they  fix  upon 
one  of  their  chiefs  who  fJDeaks  the  lan- 
guage of  that  people  well,  and  who  is  a 
good  orator,  and  fend  to  them  by  him  a 
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belt  of  wampum,  on  which  Is  fpcclficj 
the  purport  ot  the  embafly  in  figures  that 
every  nation  is  well  acquainted  with.  At 
the  fame  time  he  carries  with  him  a 
hatchet  painted  red. 

As  foon  as  he  reaches  the  camp  or  vil- 
lage to  which  he  is  deftined,  he  acquaints 
the  chief  of  the  tribe  with  the  gencial 
tenor  of  his  commiihon,  who  immediately 
nffembles  a  council,  to  which  the  anibal- 
fador  is  invited.  There  having  laid  die 
hatchet  on  the  ground  he  holds  the  belt 
in  his  hand,  and  enters  more  minutely 
into  the  occafion  of  his  embafly.  In  his 
rpeecli  he  invites  them  to  take  up  the 
hatchet,  and  as  foon  as  he  has  finiihcJ 
fpeaking  delivers  the  belt. 

If  his  hearers  are  inclined  to  become 
auxiliaries  to  his  nation,  a  chief  Heps 
forward  and  takes  up  the  hatchet,  and 
they  immediately  efpoufe  with  fpirit  the 
caufe  the}^  have  thus  engaged  to  fupportJ 
But  if  on  this  application  neither  the  belt| 
or  hatchet  are  accepted,  the  emiflai y  con- 
cludes that  the  people  whofc  atiiftunce  hc| 
folicits  have  already  entered  into  an  alli« 
ance  with  the  foes  of  his  nation,  and  rej 
5  ;  tiimi 
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turns  with  fpeed  to  inform  his  country- 
men of  his  ill  fucccfs. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Intlians  de- 
clare war  againft  each  other,  is  by  lend- 
ing a  (lave  with  a  liatchet,  the  handle 
of  which  is  painted  red,  ro  the  nation 
which  they  intend  to  break  with  ;  and 
the  mcflengcr,  notwithftanding  tiie  dan- 
ger to  which  he  is  expofed  from  the  fud- 
dcn  fury  of  thofewhom  he  thus  fcts  at  de- 
fiance, executes  his  commifhon  with  great 
fidelity. 

Sometimes  this  token  of  defiance  has 
fuch  an  inftantaneous  effect  on  thofe  to 
whom  it  is  prefented,  that  in  the  firfl: 
tranlports  of  their  fury  a  fmall  party  will 
iflue  forth,  without  waiting  for  the  pcr- 
milfion  of  the  elder  chiefs,  and  flaying 
the  firfl:  of  the  offending  nation  they  meet, 
cut  open  the  body  and  fl:ick  a  hatchet  of 
the  fame  kind  as  that  they  have  jufh  re- 
ceived, into  the  heart  of  their  flaughtered 
foe.  Among  the  more  remote  tribes  this 
is  done  with  an  arrow  or  fpear,  the  end  of 
which  is  painted  red.  And  the  more  to 
exafperate,  they  dlfmember  the  body,  to 
(how  that  they  efteem  tliem  not  as  men 
but  as  old  women. 
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The  Indians  feldom  take  the  field  In 
large  bodies,  as  fuch  numbers  would  re- 
quire a  greater  degree  of  induftry  to  pro- 
'  vide  for  their  fubliftence,  during  their  te- 
dious marches  through  dreary  forefts,  or 
long  voyages  over  lakes  and  rivers,  than 
they  would  care  to  beftow. 

Their  armies  are  never  encumbered 
with  baggage  or  mihtary  florcs.  Each 
warrior,  befides  his  weapons,  carries  with 
hirn  only  a  mat,  and  whilfl:  at  a  diftance 
from  the  frontiers  of  the  enemy  fupports 
himfelf  with  the  game  he  kills  or  the  filh 
he  catches.  • 

When  they  pafs  through  a  country 
where  they  have  no  apprehenfions  of  meet- 
ing with  an  enemy,  they  ufe  very  little 
precaution :  fometimes  there  are  fcarcely  a 
dozen  warriors  left  together,  the  reft  be- 
ing difperfed  in  purfuit  of  their  game; 
but  though  they  fhould  have  roved  to  a 
very  conliderable  diftance  from  the  war- 
path, they  are  fure  to  arrive  at  the  place 
of  rendezvous  by  the  hour  appointed. 

They  always  pitch  their  tents  long 
before  fun-fet ;  and  being  naturally  pre- 
fumptuous   take  very  little  care  to  guard 
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agalnlt  i  furprlze.  They  place  great 
confidence  in  their  Manitous,  or  houf- 
hold  gods,  which  they  always  carry  with 
them ;  and  being  perfuaded  that  they 
take  upon  them  the  office  of  ceiitinels, 
they  llcep  very  lecurely  under  their  pro- 
te£lion. 

Thefe  Manitous,  as  they  are  called 
by  fome  nations,  but  which  are  termed 
Wakons,  that  is,  fpirits,  by  the  Nau do- 
wellies,  are  nothing  more  than  the  otter 
and  martins  ik\i>:^  I  have  already  defcribed, 
for  which,  however,  they  have  a  great 
veneration. 

After  they  have  entered  the  enemies 
country,  no  people  can  be  more  cautious 
and  circumfpedt ;  fires  are  no  longer  light- 
ed, no  more  fhouting  is  heard,  nor  the 
game  any  longer  purfued.  They  are  not 
even  permitted  tofpcak  ;  but  muft  convev 
whatever  they  have  to  impart  to  each  other 
by  figns  and  motions. 

They  now  proceed  wholly  by  ftrata- 
gem  and  ambulcade.  Having  dilcovered 
their  enemies,  they  {tnd  to  reconnoitre 
them ;  and  a  council  is  immediately  held, 
during  which  they  fpeak  only  in  whilpers, 
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to  confitler  or  the  Intelligence  imparted  by 
tl^olc  who  v/erc  fe/it  our. 

The  attack  is  generally  made  juft  be- 
fore day-break,  at  which  period  they  fup- 
pofe  their  foes  to  be  in  the  foundeft  deep. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  preceding 
night  they  will  lie  flat  upon  their  faces, 
without  flirring  ;  and  make  their  ap- 
proaches in  the  fame  pofture,  creeping 
upon  their  hands  and  feet  till  they  arc  got 
within  bow-fliot  of  thofe  they  have  dcf- 
tined  to  deftrudion.  On  a  fignal  giveil 
by  the  chief  warrior,  to  which  the  whole 
bod}'-  makes  anfwer  by  the  moft  hideous 
yells,  they  all  ilart  up,  and  difcharglng 
their  arrows  in  the  fame  Inftant,  without 
giving  their  adverlaries  time  to  ,  recover 
from  the  confufion  into  which  they  arc- 
thrown,  pour  in  upon  them  with  their 
war-clubs  or  tomahawks. 

The  Indians  think  there  is  little  gloiy 
to  be  acquired  from  attacking  their  ene- 
mies openly  in  the  field ;  their  greatell: 
pride  is  to  furprizc  and  deftroy.  They  lel- 
dom  engage  without  a  manifeft  appearance 
of  advantage.  If  they  find  the  enemy  on 
their  guard,  too  firongly  entrenched,  or 
'   '  •  '  fuperior 
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fuperior  in  numbers,  they  retire,  pio- 
vided  their  i?  an  opportunity  of  doing 
fo.  And  they  efteem  it  the  greateft  qua- 
lification of  a  chief  warrior,  to  be  able  to 
manage  an  attack,  fo  as  to  deftroy  as  many 
of  the  enemy  as  polTible,  at  the  expence  of 
a  few  men.  ,. 

Sometimes  they  fecure  themfilves  be- 
hind trees,  hillocks,  or  ftones,  and  hav- 
ing given  one  or  two  rounds  retire  before 
they  are  difcovercd.  Europeans,  who  are 
unacquainted  with  this  method  of  fighting 
too  often  find  to  their  cofl  the  deftru'^ive 
efficacy  of  it. 

General  Braddock  was  one  of  this  un- 
happy number.  Marching  in  the  year 
1755,  to  attack  Fort  Du  Quefne,  he  was 
Intercepted  by  a  party  of  French  and  con- 
federate Indians  in  their  intereft,  who  by 
this  infidious  method  of  engaging  found 
means  to  defeat  his  army,  which  confided 
of  about  two  thoufand  brave  and  well- 
difciplined  troops.  So  fecurely  were  the 
hidians  ported,  that  the  Englifli  fcarcely 
knew  from  whence  or  by  whom  they 
were  thus  annoyed.  During-  the  whole 
of  the  engagement  the  latter  had  fcarcely 
a  fight  of  an  enemy ;  and   were   obliged 
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to  retreat  without  the  fatlsfad'on  of  being 
able  to  take  the  leali:  degree  of  revenge 
for  the  havo^:k  made  among  them.  The 
General  paid  for  his  temerity  with  his 
life,  arid  was  accompanied  in  his  fall  by  a 
great  number  of  brave  fellows;  whilft  his 
invilible  enemies  had  only  two  or  three  of 
their  number  wounded. 

When  the  Indians  fucceed  in  their 
filent  approaches,  and  are  able  to  force  the 
camp  which  they  attack,  a  fcene  of  hor- 
ror, that  exceeds  defcription,  enfues.  The 
favage  fiercenefs  of  the  conquerors,  and 
the  dtfperation  of  the  conquered,  who  well 
know  what  they  have  to  expert  fhould 
they  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  their  af- 
failants,  occafion  the  mofl:  extraordinry 
exertions  on  both  fides.  The  figure  of 
the  combatants  all  befmeared  with  black 
and  red  paint,  and  covered  with  the  blood 
of  the  flain,  their  horrid  yells,  and  un- 
governable fury,  are  not  to  be  conceived 
by  thofe  who  have  never  crofled  the  At- 
lantic. 

I  have  frequently  been  a  fpe<^ator  of 
them,  and  once  bore  a  part  in  a  fimilar 
fcene.  But  what  added  to  the  horror 
of  it  was,  that  I  had  uot  tlie  confolation 
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of  being  able .  to  oppofe  their  favage  at- 
tacks. Every  circumflaiice  of  the  adven- 
ture ftill  dwells  on  my  remembrance,  and 
enables  me  to  defcribe  with  greater  per- 
fpicuity  the  brutal  fiercenefs  of  the  Indians 
when  they  have  furprized  or  overpowered 
an  enemy.  . 

As  a  detail  of  the  mafTacre  at  Fort 
William  Henry  in  the  year  1757*  the 
fcene  to  which  I  refer,  cannot  appear  fo- 
reign to  the  delign  of  this  publication,  but 
will  ferve  to  give  my  readers  a  juft  idea 
of  the  ferocity  of  this  people,  I  fhall  take 
the  liberty  to  infert  it,  apologizing  at 
the  fame  time  for  tl^e  length  of  the  di- 
greflion,  and  thofe  egotifms  which  the 
relation  renders  unavoidable. 

General  Webb,  who  commanded  the 
Engliih  army  in  North  America,  which 
was  then  encamped  at  Fort  Edward,  hav- 
ing" intelligence  that  the  French  troops 
under  Monf.  Montcalm  were  making 
fome  movements  towards  Fort  William 
Henry,  he  detached  a  corps  of  about  fif- 
teen hundred  men,  conlifting  of  Englifli 
and  Provincials,  to  flrengthcn  the  garrifon, 
Ja  tills  party  I  went  as  a  volunteer  among 
the  latter. 

The 


The  apprchenfions  of  the  Englifli  Ge- 
neral  were  not  without  foundation  ;  for 
the  day  after  our  arrival  we  faw  Lake 
George  (formerly  Lake  Sacrament)  to 
which  it  lies  contiguous,  covered  with  an 
immenfe  number  of  boats ;  and  in  a  few 
Jiours  we  found  our  lines  attacked  by  the 
French  General,  who  had  jufl  landed  with 
eleven  thoufand  Regula^s  and  Canadians, 
and  two  thoufand  Indians.  Colonel  Monro, 
a  brave  officer,  commanded  in  the  Fort, 
and  had  no  more  than  two  thoufand  three 
hundred  men  with  him^  our  detachment 
included. 

With  thefe  he  made  a  gallant  defence, 
and  probably  would  have  been  able  at 
laft  to  preferve  the  Fort,  had  he  been 
properly  fupported,-  and  permitted  to  con- 
tinue his  efforts.  On  every  fummons  to 
farrender  fent  by  the  French  General, 
who  offered  the  moil:  honourable  terms, 
his  anAver  repeatedly  was,  That  he  yet 
found  himfelf  in  a  condition  to  repel  the 
moft  vigorous  attacks  his  befiegers  were 
able  to  make  ;  and  if  he  thought  his  pre- 
fent  force  infufficient,  he  could  foon  be 
fupplicd  with  a  greater  number  from  the 
adjacent  army. 
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But    the   Colonel   having    acquainted 
General   Webb  with    his   lituation,    and 
defired    he  would    lend  him    fome   frefli 
troops,  the  general  difpatched  a  mellenger 
to  him  with  a  letter,  whereing  he  informed 
him  that  it  was  not  in   his  power  to  alliil: 
him,  and  therefore  gave  him  orders  to  fur- 
render  up  the  Fort  on  the  befl  terms  he 
could  procure.     This  packet  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  French  General,  who  im- 
mediately fent  a  flag  of  truce,  defirlng  a 
conference  with  the  governor. 

They  accordingly  met,  attended  only 
by  a  fmall  guard,  in  the  centre  between 
the  lines ;  when  Monf.  Montcalm  told 
the  Colonel,  that  he  was  come  in  per  foil 
to  demand  pofleffion  of  the  Fort,  as  it  be- 
longed to  the  King  his  mafter.  The  Co- 
lonel replied,  that  he  knew  not  how  that 
could  be,  nor  fhould  he  furrender  it  up 
whilll:  it  was  in  his  power  to  defend  it. 

The  French  General  rejoined,  at  th& 
fame  time  delivering  the  packet  into  the 
Coloners  hand,  *'  By  this  authority  do 
"  I  make  the  requifition."  The  brave 
Governor  had  no  Iboner  read  the  contents 
of  it,  and  was  convinced  that  fuch  were 
the  orders  of  the  commander  in  chief,  and 
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not  to  be  dlfobeyed,  than  he  hung  his  head 
in  filence,  and  relu6tantly  entered  into  a 


negociation. 


In  confideration  of  the  gallant  defencd 
the  garrilbn  had  made,  they  were  to  be 
permitted  to  march  out  with  all  the  ho- 
nours of  war,  to  be  allowed  covered  v/ag- 
gons  to  tranfport  their  baggage  to  Fort 
Edward,  and  a  guard  to  proted:  them  from 
the  fury  of  the  lavages. 

The  morning  after  the  capitulation  was 
figned,  as  foon  as  day  broke,  the  whole 
garrifon,  now  confiAing  of  about  two 
thoufand  men,  befides  women  and  chil- 
dren, were  drawn  up  within  the  lines, 
and  on  the  point  of  marching  off,  when 
great  numbers  of  the  Indians  gathered 
about,  and  began  to  plunder.  We  were 
at  firft  in  hopes  that  this  was  their  only 
view,  and  futfered  them  to  proceed  with- 
out oppofition.  Indeed  it  was  not  in  our 
power  to  make  any,  had  we  been  fo 
inclined  ;  for  though  we  were  permit- 
ted to  carry  off  our  arms,  yet  we  were 
not  allowed  a  (ingle  round  of  ammuni- 
tion. In  thele  hopes  however  we  were 
difappointed :  for  prefently  fome  of  them 
began  to   attack   the   fick   and   wounded, 
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uheii  fuch  as  were  not  able  to  c-awl  iiito 
the  ranks,  notwithftanding  they  endea- 
voured to  avert  the  fury  of  their  enemies 
by  their  fhrieks  or  groans,  were  foon  dif- 
patched.     ' 

Here  we  were  fully  in  ex  perflation  that 
the  difttrbance  would  have  concluded  ; 
and  our  little  army  began  to  move ;  but 
in  a  fliort  time  we  faw  the  front  divifion 
driven  back,  and  difcovercd  that  we  were 
entirely  encircled  by  the  favages.  We 
expc<5ted  every  moment  that  the  guard, 
which  the  French ,  by  the  articles  of  capi- 
tulation, had  agreed  to  allow  us,  would 
have  arrived,  and  put  an  end  to  our  ap- 
prehenfions ;  but  none  appeared.  The 
Indians  now  began  to  ilrip  every  one 
without  exception  of  their  arms  and 
cloaths,  and  thofe  who  made  the  lead  re- 
fiftance  felt  the  weight  of  their  toma- 
hawks. .      .    ,  .  ... 

I  happened  to  be  in  the  rear  divifion, 
but  it  was  not  long  before  I  fhared  the 
fate  of  my  companions.  Three  or  four 
of  the  fiivages  laid  hold  of  me,  and  vvhilil 
fome  held  their  weapons  over  my  head, 
the  others  foon  difrobed  me  of  my  coat, 
waiftcoat,  hat,  and  buckles,  omitting  not 
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to  take  from  me  what  money  I  had  In 
my  pocket.  As  this  was  tranfa<£ltd  dole 
by  the  paflage  that  led  from  the  lines  on 
to  the  plain,  near  which  a  French  ceii- 
tlnel  was  ported,  I  ran  to  him  and  claim- 
ed his  protedlion  ;  but  he  only  called  me 
an  Englifli  dog,  and  thruft  me  with  vio- 
lence back  again  into  the  midft  of  the  In- 
dians.    .  •  - 

I  now  endeavoured  to  join  a  body  of 
our  troops  that  were  crowded  together  at 
feme  diftance;   but  infiumerable  were  the 
blows  thiit  were  made  at  me  with  differ- 
ent weapons  as  I  pafled  on  ;  luckily  how- 
ever the   favages   were  fo  clofe  together, 
that  they  could   not  flrike  at  me  with- 
out .endangering   each  other.     Notwith- 
ftanding  which  one  of  them  found  means 
to  make   a  thruft  at   me   with  a  fpear, 
which  grazed  my  fide,   and  from  another 
I  received   a  wound,   with  the  fame  kind 
of  weapon,   in    my  anle.      At  length  I 
gained  the  fpot   where    my  countrymen 
ftood,  and  forced  myfelf  into  the   midfi 
of  them.      But  before  I  got  thus  far  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  Indians,    the  collar 
and  wriftbi.nds  of  my   fliirt   were  all  that 
remained  of  Lt,  and  mv  fit  Ih  was  fcratched 
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and  torn  in  many  places  by  their  f^ivage 
gripes. 

By  this  time  the  war-hoop  was  given, 
and  the  Indians  began  to  murder  thofe 
that  were  neareft  to  them  without  diftinc- 
tion.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  words  to 
give  any  tolerable  idea  of  the  horrid  fcene 
that  nowenfued;  irm,  women,  and  chil- 
dren were  difpached  in  the  moft  wanton 
and  cruel  manner,  and  immediately  fcalped. 
Many  of  thcfe  favages  drank  the  blood  of 
their  victims,  as  it  flowed  warm  from  the 
fatal  wound. 

We  now  per'ceived,  though  too  late 
to  avail  us,  that  we  were  to  expe£t  no 
relief  from  the  French  ;  and  that,  con- 
trary to  the  agreement  they  had  fo  lately 
figned  to  allow  us  a  fufficient  force  to 
proted  us  from  thefe  infults,  they  ta- 
citly permitted  them ;  for  I  could  plain- 
ly perceive  the  French  officers  walking 
about  at  fome  diftance,  difcourfing  together 
with  apparent  unconcern.  For  the  ho- 
nour of  human  nature  I  would  hope  that 
this  flagrant  breach  of  every  facred  law, 
proceeded  rather  from  the  favage  difpo- 
fition  of  the  Indians,  which  I  acknow- 
ledge it  is  fometimes   almoft   impoffible 
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to  coiitroul,  and  which  might  now  uncx- 
pc<flcdly  have  arrived  to  a  pitch  not  calily 
to  he  retrained,  than  to  any  premeditated 
dcllgn  in  the  French  commander.  An 
unprejudiced  ohfervcr  would,  however, 
be  apt  to  conclude,  that  a  body  of  tea 
thouland  chrirtlan  troops,  moft  chriftian 
troops,  had  it  in  their  power  to  prevent 
the  maflacre  from  becoming  'i(^  general. 
lUit  whatever  was  the  caufe  from  which 
it  arofe,  the  conlequcnccs  of  it  were  dread- 
ful, and  not  to  be  paralleled  in  modern 
hillory. 

As  the  circle  in  which  I  {^ood  inclofed 
bv  this  time  was  much  thinned,  and  death 
Iccmcd  to  be  approaching  with  hafty 
llrides,  it  was  propofcd  by  fome  of  the 
moil  refolute  to  make  one  vigorous  effort, 
and  endeavour  to  force  our  way  through 
the  favagcs,  the  only  probable  method  of 
preferving  our  lives  that  now  remained. 
This,  however  delperate,  was  refolved  on, 
and  about  twenty  of  us  Iprung  at  once 
into  the  midll  of  them* 
,  In  a  moment  we  were  all  feparated, 
and  what  was  the  fate  of  my  companions 
I  could  not  learn  till  fome  months  after, 
when  I  found  that  only  fix  or  i<LS^xi  of 
t  .      them 
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the,    IikIkuis    iiillaiitly    rcllnquKhcd    his 
liold,  aiul  fpringing  on  this   new  object, 
tiKlcavourcd  to   llizc    him   as   his  prey  ; 
but   the   gentleman   being  ftrong,  threw 
him  on  the   ground,  and  would  probably 
have  got  away,  had  not  he  who  held  my 
other  arm,  quitted  me  to  afiiil    his  bro- 
ther.     I  Icizcd  the  opportunity,  and  haft- 
cncd  away  to  join  another  party  of  Eng- 
I'lfli  troops  that  were  yet  unbroken,  and 
llooil   in   a  body  at  fome   diftance.     But 
before  I  had   taken  many  fleps,   I  haftily 
caft  my  eye  towards  the  gentleman,  and 
faw    the    Indian's   tomahawk    gafh    into 
his  back,  and  heard  him   utter  his  laft 
groan  ;    this  added  both  to  my  fpeed  and 
defperation. 

I  had  left  this  Shocking  fcene  but  a  few 
yards,  when  a  fme  boy  about  twelve  years 
of  age,  that  had  hitherto  efcaped,  came 
up  to  me,  and  begged  that  I  would  let 
him  lay  hold  of  me,  fo  that  he  might 
lland  fome  chance  of  getting  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  favages.  I  told  him  that  I 
would  give  him  every  aHiftance  in  my 
power,  and  to  this  purpofe  bid  him  hy 
liold  ;  but  in  a  few  moments  he  was  torn 
from  my  fide,  and  by  his  (hrieks  I  judge 
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was  Toon  demollfhed.  I  could  not  help 
forgetting  my  own  cares  for  a  minute,  to 
lament  the  fiite  of  (u  young  a  futTcrcr ; 
but  it  was  utterly  impofTible  for  mc  to 
take  any  methods  to  prevent  it. 

I  now  got  once  more  into  the  mldfl: 
of  friends,  but  we  were  unable  to  afford 
each  other  any  fuccour.  As  this  was  the 
(Hvifion  that  had  advanced  the  furthcfk 
from  the  fort,  I  thought  tliere  might  be 
a  poffibility  (though  but  a  very  bare  one) 
of  my  forcing  my  way  through  the  outer 
ranks  of  the  Indians,  and  getting  to  a 
neighbouring  wood,  which  1  perceived  at 
fome  diftancci  I  was  ftill  encouraged  to 
hope  by  the  almoil  miraculous  prefervatioii 
1  had  already  experienced. 

Nor  were  my  hopes  vain,  or  the  ef- 
forts I  made  ineffedlual.  Suffice  it  to 
fay  that  I  reached  the  wood  ;  but  by  the 
time  I  had  penetrated  a  little  way  into  it, 
my  breath  was  fo  exhaufted  that  I  throw 
myfelf  into  a  brake,  and  lay  for  fbme 
minutes  apparently  at  the  laft:  gafp.  At 
length  I  recovered  the  power  of  refpi- 
ration;  but  my  apprehenfions  returned 
I  with  all  their  former  force,  when  I  faw 
Hcveral  favages  pafs  by,   probably  in  pur- 
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Tuit  of  nic,  at  no  very  great  cliftance.  lit 
this  litiiatlon  I  knew  not  whether  it  was 
hotter  to  proceed,  or  endeavour  to  conceal 
niyfelf  where  1  lay,  tiJl  night  came  on ; 
fearing,  liowever,  that  they  would  return 
the  lame  way,  1  thought  it  mofl:  prudent 
to  get  fartlier  from  the  dreadful  fcene  of 
my  pad  diftrtfles.  Accordingly,  ftriking 
into  another  part  of  the  wood,  I  hailenul 
on  as  {[\i\  as  the  hriars  and  the  lofs  of  one 
of  my  Ihocs  would  permit  me ;  and  after 
a  ^ow  progrefs  of  fome  hours,  gained  a 
hill  that  overlooked  the  plain  which  I 
had  iuft  left,  from  whence  I  could  dif- 
ccrn  that  the  bloody  florm  ftill  raged  with 
unabated  fury. 

But  not  to  tire  my  leaders,  I  fhall 
only  add,  that  after  paffing  three  days 
without  fubfiftence,  and  enduring  the  fe- 
vcrity  of  the  cold  dews  for  three  nights, 
I  at  length  reached  Fort  Edward ;  where 
witli  proper  care  my  body  foon  recovered 
its  wonted  flrength,  and  my  mind,  as 
iar  as  the  recolledion  of  the  late  melan- 
choly events  would  permit,  its  ufual  com- 
pofure. 

It  was  computed  that  fifteen  hundred 
pcribns  were  killed  or  made  prifoners  by 
^     '  '  '    ■  *  thcle 
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[  3M  3 
thcfe  favages  during  this  fatal  day.  Many 
of  tiic  h'lttcr  were  carried  off  hy  them  ana 
never  rctnrned.  A  few,  through  favour- 
able accidents,  found  their  way  back  to 
their  native  country,  after  having  experi- 
enced a  long  and  feverc  captivity. 

The  brave  Colonel  Monro  had  haHiened 
away,  foon  after  the  confufion  began,  to 
the  French  camp  to  endeavour  to  pro- 
cure the  guard  agreed  by  the  flipulation  ; 
but  his  application  proving  inefll^lual,  he 
remained  there  till  General  Webb  fent  a 
party  of  troops  to  demand  and  prote6t  him 
back  to  Fort  Edward.  But  thefe  un- 
happy occurrences,  which  would  proba- 
bly have  been  prevented,  had  he  been 
left  to  purfue  his  own  plans,  together  with 
the  lofs  of  fo  many  brave  fellows,  mur- 
dered In  cold  blood,  to  wliofe  valour  he 
had  been  fo  lately  a  witnefs,  made  fuch 
an  impreffion  on  his  mind,  that  he  did 
not  long  furvive.  He  died  in  about  three 
months  of  a  broken  heart,  and  with  truth 
might  it  be  faid,  that  he  was  an  honoiu* 
to  his  country. 

1  mean  not  to  point  out  tlie  f)l lowing 
circumftancc  as  the  immediate  judgment 
of  heaven,   and  intended  as  an  atonemeiit 
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for  this  (laughter ;  but  I  cannot  omit  that 
very  few  of  thofe  different  tribes  of  In- 
dians that  fhared  in  it  ever  lived  to  return 
home.  The  fmall  pox,  by  means  of  their 
communication  with  the  Europeans,  found 
its  way  among  them,  and  made  ai> 
equal  havock  to  what  they  themfelves  had 
done.  The  methods  they  purfued  on  the 
iirft  attack  of  that  malignant  diforder,  tq 
abate  the  fever  attending  it,  rendered  it 
fatal.  Whilft  their  blood  was  in  a  ftate 
of  fermentation,  and  nature  was  flriving 
to  throw  out  the  peccant  matter,  they 
checked  her  operations  by  plunging  into 
the  water  :  the  confequence  was,  that 
they  died  by  hundreds.  The  few  that 
furvived  were  transformed  by  it  into  hi- 
deous objefls,  and  bore  with  them  to  the 
grave  deep  indented  marks  of  this  much- 
dreaded  dlfsafe. 

Monfieur  Montcalm  fe|l  foon  after  oi^ 
the  plains  of  Quebec. 

That  the  unprovoked  cruelty  of  this 
commander  was  not  approved  of  by  th? 
generality  of  his  countrymen,  1  havQ 
fmce  been  convinced  of  by  many  proofs. 
One  only  however,  which  I  received 
from  a   perfon  whq  was  witnefs  to   it, 
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(hall  I  at  prefent  give.  A  Canadian 
merchant,  of  fome  confideration,  having 
heard  of  the  furrender  of  the .  Englilh 
Fort,  celebrated  the  fortunate  event  with 
great  rejoicings  and  hofpitality,  according 
to  the  cuftom  of  that  country ;  but  no 
fooner  did  the  news  of  the  mallacre  which 
enfued  reach  his  ears,  than  he  put  an 
immediate  flop  to  the  feftivity,  and  ex- 
claimed in  the  fevereft  terms  againll:  the 
inhuman  permiffion ;  declaring  at  the  fame 
time  that  thofe  who  had  connived  at  it, 
had  thereby  drawn  down  on  that  part 
of  their  king's  dominions  the  vengeance 
of  heaven.  To  this  he  added,  that  he 
much  feared  the  total  lofs  of  them  would 
defervedly  he  the  conlequence.  How 
truly  this  prediction  has  been  veritied  we 
all  know. 

But  to  return — ^Thoue:h  the  Indians  are 
negligent  in  guarding  againft  furprizes, 
they  are  alert  and  dextrous  in  fuiprizing 
their  enemies.  To  their  caution  and  per- 
feverance  in  ftealing  on  the  party  they 
defign  to  attack,  they  add  that  admir- 
able talent,  or  rather  inflinclive  qualifi- 
cation, I  have  already  defcribed,  oi:'  trac- 
ing out  thofe  they  are  in  purfuit  of.     On 
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the  rmoothcft  grafs,  on  the  hardeil:  earth,' 
and  even  on  the  very  ftones,  will  they 
dilbover  the  traces  of  an  enemy,  and  by 
the  (liape  of  the  footfteps,  and  the  diftance 
betweeri  the  prints,  diftinguifh  not  only 
whether  it  is  a  man  or  woman  who  has 
pafled  that  way,  but  even  the  nation  to 
which  they  belong.  However  incredi- 
ble this  might  appear,  yet,  from  the  many 
proofs  I  received  whilft  among  them  of 
their  amazing  fagacity  in  this  point,  I  fee 
no  reafon  to  difcredit  even  thefe  extraordi- 
nary exertions  of  it. 

When  they  have  overcome  an  enemy, 
and  victory  i$  no  longer  doubtful,  the 
conquerors  firil:  dilpatch  all  fuch  as  they 
think  they  (hall  not  be  able  to  carry  off 
without  great  trouble,  and  then  endeavour 
to  take  as  many  prifoners  as  poflible  ;  after 
this  they  return  to  fc^'^lp  thofe  who  are 
either  dead,  or  too  much  woijnded  to  be 
taken  with  them. 

At  this  bufinefs  they  are  exceedingly 
expert.  They  feize  the  head  of  the  dif- 
ablcd  or  dead  enemy,  and  placing  one 
of  their  feet  on  the  neck,  twift  their 
left  hand  in  the  hair  ;  by  this  means, 
Jiaving  extended  the  Ikin  that  covers  the 
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top  of  the  head,  they  draw  out  their  fcalp- 
ing  knives,  which  are  always  kept  in  good 
order  for  this  cruel  purpofe,  and  witl  a 
few  dextrous  ftrokes  take  off  the  part  that 
is  termed  the  fcalp.  They  are  fo  expe- 
ditious in  doing  this,  that  the  whole  time 
required  fcarcely  exceeds  a  minute.  Thefe 
they  preferve  as  monuments  of  their  prow- 
efs,  and  at  the  fame  time  as  proofs  of 
the  vengeance  they  have  inflidled  on  their 
enemies. 

If  two  Indians  feizc  in  the  fame  in- 
ftant  a  prifoner,  and  feem  to  have  an  equal 
claim,  the  conteft  between  them  is  foon 
decided ;  for  to  put  a  fpeedy  end  to  any 
difpute  that  might  arife,  the  perfon  that 
is  apprehenlivc  he  fhall  lofe  his  expedled 
reward,  immediately  has  recourfe  to  his 
tomahawk  or  ^ar-club,  and  knocks  on 
the  head  the  unhappy  caufe  of  their  con- 
tention. 

Having  completed  their  purpofes,  and 
made  as  much  havock  as  poffible,  they  im- 
mediately retire  towards  their  own  coun- 
try, with  the  Ipoil  they  have  acquired, 
for  fear  of  being  purfued. 

Should  this  be  the  cale,  they -make  ufe 
of  many  ftratagems  to  elude  the  fearches 
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of  their  purfuers.  They  fomctiiiics  icat- 
tcr  leaves,  iaiul,  or  tkifl:  over  the  prints 
of  their  feet ;  Ibmerimcs  tread  in  each 
others  footfleps  ;  and  Ibnietimes  lift  their 
teet  fo  high,  and  tread  fo  lightly,  as  not 
to  make  any  impreHioii  ou  the  ground. 
But  if  they  find  all  thefe  precautions 
luiavailing,  and  that  they  arc  near  heing 
overtaken,  they  firft  difpatch  and  fealp 
their  prifoners,  and  tlien  dividing,  each 
endeavours  to  regain  his  native  country 
by  a  different  route,  Tiiis  prevents  all 
fiirthcr  purfuit ;  for  their  purfuers  now 
dcfpairiirg,  either  of  gratifying  their 
revenge,  or  of  relealing  thofe  of  their 
friends  who  were  made  captives,  return 
hoaie. 

If  the  fuccefsful  party  is  fo  lucky  as 
to  make  good  their  retreat  unmoleftcd, 
they  haften  with  the  greateft  expedition 
to  reach  a  country  where  they  may  be 
perfedlly  fecure  ;  arid  that  their  wounded 
companions  may  not  retard  their  flight, 
they  carry  them  by  turns  in  litters,  or  if 
it  is  in  the  winter  fcafon  draw  them  on 
Hedges.  * 

I'heir  litters  are  made  in  a  rude  manner 
pf  the  brandies  of  tiees.     Thsir  fledges 
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C0ViC\(\.  of  t'vo  fmall  thin  boards  about  n 
foot  wkle  when  joined,  and  near  fix  Ivet 
long.  The  fore  part  is  turned  up,  and 
the  fides  are  luirdercd  with  liuall  bands. 
The  Indians  draw  thcfe  carriages  with 
great  eafe,  be  tliey  ever  io  much  loaded, 
by  means  of  a  ftring  which  pafles  round 
the  breafl:.  This  collar  is  called  a  Me- 
tump,  and  is  in  life  throughout  America, 
both  in  the  fettlemcnts  and  the  internal 
parts.  Thofe  ufed  iti  the  latter  arc  made 
pf  leather,  and  very  curioufly  wrought. 

The  prifoners  during  their  march  arc 
guarded  with  the  greated  care.  During 
the  day,  if  the  journey  is  over  land,  they 
are  always  held  by  fome  of  the  vi^^lorious 
party;  if  by  water,  they  arc  failen(d  to 
the  canoe.  In  the  night-time  they  arc 
ftretched  along  the  ground  quite  naked, 
with  their  legs,  arms,  and  neck  faftcncd 
to  hooks  fixed  in  the  ground.  Bcfidca 
this,  cords  are  tied  to  their  arms  or  legSj 
which  are  held  by  an  liulian,  who  iii- 
ilantly  awakes  at  the  leail  motion  of 
them. 

Notwithftanding  fuch  precautions  are 
ufpally  taken  by  the  Indians,  it  is  re- 
corded in  the   annals  of  New   Enr/jand, 
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tliat  one  of  die  weaker  fix,  almoft  alone, 
and  unartiftcil,  found  means  to  elude  tlic 
vigilance  of  a  party  of  warriors,  and  not 
only  to  make  her  cfcape  from  tiiem,  but 
to  revenge  the  caufe  of  her  countrymen. 

Some  years  ago,  a  fmall  band  of  Cana- 
dian Indians,  confilHng  of  ten  warriors 
attended  by  two  of  their  wives,  made  aii 
irruption  into  the  back  fettlements  of 
New  England,  They  lurked  for  fomc 
time  in  the  vicinity  of  one  of  the  mod  CX' 
terior  towns,  and  at  length,  after  having 
killed  and  fcalped  levcral  people,  found 
means  to  take  prifoner  a  woman  who  had 
with  her  a  ion  of  about  twelve  years  of 
age.  Being  fatisficd  with  the  execution 
they  had  done,  they  retreated  towards  their 
native  country,  which  lay  at  three  hundred 
miles  diflance,  and  carried  off  with  them 
their  two  captives. 

The  fecond  night  of  their  retreat,  the 
woman,  whofe  name,  if  I  miftakc  not,  was 
Rowe,  formed  a  refolution  worthy  of  the 
mod  intrepid  hero.  She  thought  fhc 
iJiould  be  able  to  get  from  her  hands  the 
manacles  by  which  they  were  confined, 
and  determined  if  Ihe  did  fo  to  make  a 
delpcrate   clfort   for  the    recovery  of  her 
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frecJom.  To  this  puqiofe,  when  flic  con- 
cluded that  her  conquerors  were  in  their 
founded  flcep,  flic  ftrove  to  fli])  the  cords 
from  her  hands.  In  this  (he  Succeeded  ; 
and  cautioniiig  her  Ton,  whom  they  had 
fullered  to  go  unhound,  in  a  whifpcr, 
againfl:  being  furprized  at  what  flie  was 
about  to  do,  (he  removed  to  a  diftance  with 
great  warinefs  the  defenfive  weapons  of 
the  Indians,  whicli  lay  hy  their  fides. 

Having  done  this,  (he  put  one  of  the 
tomahawks  into   the  hands  of  the    boy, 
bidding  him  to  follow  her  example ;   and 
taking  another  herfelf,  fell  upon  the  ilcep- 
ing  Indians,  feveral  of  whom  flie  inllantly 
(lilpatchcd.     But  her  attempt  was  nearly 
frufbatcd   by  the   imbecility   of  her   fon, 
who  wanting  both  ftrcngth  and  refolution, 
made  a  feeble  ftroke  at  one  of  them,  which 
only  ferved  to  awaken  hitn  ;  flic  however 
fprung  at  the  rifing  warrior,  and  before  he 
could   recover   his  arms,  made   him   fink 
under  the  weight  of  her  tomahawk  ;  and 
this  Ihe  alternately  did  to  all  the  refl:,  ex- 
cept one  of  the  women,   who  awoke  ia 
time,  and  made  her  efcape. 

The  heroine   then  took  off  the  fcalps 
of  her   vanquifhed  enemies,  and   feizing 
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flllo  tliofo  they  were  carrying  away  with 
them  as  proofs  of  their  fuccefs,  (he  re- 
turned in  triumph  to  the  town  from 
whence  (he  had  fd  lately  been  dragged,  to 
the  great  aftonlfhment  of  her  neighbours, 
who  could  frarcely  credit  their  fenfes,  or 
the  tcftlmonies  fhe  bore  of  her  Amazonian 
intrepidity. 

During   their  march  they  oblige  their 
prifoners  to  fing  their  death-fong,  which 
generally  coniills  of  thcfe  or  fimilar  fen- 
tences  :    **  I  am  going  to  d:e,  I  am  about 
"  to  fufFer;    but  I  will   bear  the  fevereft 
tortures  my  enemies  can  infli£l  with  be- 
coming   fortitude.     I  will  die  like  a 
brave  man,  and  I  fliall  then  go  to  join 
the  chiefs  that  have  fuifered  on  the  lame 
*'  account.'*    Thefe  fongs  are  continued 
\vith  neceflary  intervals,  until  they  reach  the 
village  or  camp  to  which  they  are  going. 
When  the  warriors  are  arrived  widiiii 
hearing,  they  fet  up  different  cries,  which 
communicates  to  their   friends   a  general 
hiflory   of  tiie  fuccefs  of  the  expedition. 
The  nuiriber  of  the  death-cries  they  give, 
declares  how  many  of  their  own  party  are 
loft;  the  number  of  war-hoops,  the  num- 
ber of  prifoners  thev  have  taken. 
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reach  the  extremity  of  the  line,  is  very 
fevcre.  Sometimes  they  are  fo  hcaten 
over  the  hcail  and  face,  as  to  have  fcarccly 
any  remains  of  life ;  and  happy  would  it 
be  for  them  if  by  this  iifage  an  end  was 
put  to  tlicli-  wretched  beings.  But  their 
tormentors  take  care  that  none  of  the 
blows  they  give  prove  mortal,  as  they  wilh 
to  rcferve  the  mifcrablc  fufFercrs  for  more 
fevere  inflidlions. 

After  having  undergone  this  introduc- 
tory dilcipline,  they  are  bound  hand  and 
foot,  whilll  the  chiefs  hold  a  council  in 
which  their  f;Ue  is  determined.  Thole 
who  arc  decreed  to  be  put  to  death  by  the 
iifual  torments,  are  delivered  to  the  chief 
of  the  warriors;  fuch  as  are  to  be  fparcd, 
arc  given  into  the  hands  of  the  chief  of 
the  natior  ;  fo  that  in  a  (liort  time  all  the 
prifoners  may  be  afl'ured  of  their  fate,  as 
the  fentence  now  pronounced  is  irrevo- 
cable. The  former  they  term  being  con- 
figned  to  the  houfe  of  death,  the  latter  to 
the  houfc  of  grace. 

Such  captives  as  are  pretty  flir  ad- 
vanced in  life,  and  have  acquired  great 
honour  by  their  warlike  deeds,  always 
atone  for  the  blood  they  have  Ipilt  by  the 
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folemaity.  They  recount  witk  an  au- 
dible voice  all  the  brave  adtions  they  have 
performed,  and  pride  themfelves  in  the 
number  of  enemies  they  have  killed.  In 
this  rehearfal  they  fpare  not  even  their 
tormentors,  but  flrive  by  every  provok- 
ing tale  they  can  invent  to  irritate  and 
infult  them.  Sometimes  this  has  the  de- 
lired  effe£l,  and  the  fufFerers  are  difpatched 
fooner  than  they  otherwife  would  have 
been. 

There  are  many  other  methods  which 
the  Indians  make  ufe  of  to  put  their  pri- 
foners  to  death,  but  thefe  are  only  occa- 
lional ;  that  of  burning  is  moft  generally 
ufed. 

Whilfl  I  was  at  the  chief  town  of  the 
Ottagaumies,  an  Illinois  Indian  was 
brought  in,  who  had  been  made  prifoner 
by  one  of  their  war  parties.  I  had  then 
an  opportunity  of  leeing  the  cuftomary 
cruelties  inflidled  by  thefe  people  on  their 
captives,  througli  the  minutefl  part  of 
their  procefs.  After  the  previous  fteps 
necefiary  to  his  condemnation,  he  was 
carried,  early  ia  the  morning,  to  a  little 
dlflance  from  the  town,  where  he  was 
bound  to  a  tree. 

This 
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This  being  done,  all  the  boys,  Whp 
amounted  to  a  grtat  number,  as  the  place 
was  populous,  were  permitted  to  amufe 
themfelves  with  ihooti4g  their  arrows  at 
the  unhappy  vi£lim.  As  they  were  none 
of  them  more  than  twelve  years  old,  and 
were  placed  at  a  confiderable  diftancej 
they  had  not  ftrength  to  penetrate  to  the 
vital  parts,  fo  that  the  poor  wretch  ftood 
pierced  with  arrows,  and  fuffering  the 
confequent  agonies,  for  more  than  two 
days. 

During  this  time  hg  fung  his  warlike 
exploits.  He  recapitulated  every  ftrata- 
gem  he  had  made  ufe  of  to  furprize  his 
enemies  :  he  boafted  df  the  quantity  of 
fcalps  he  poffefledj  and  enumerated  the 
prifoners  he  had  taken.  He  then  de-- 
I'cribed  the  different  barbarous  methods 
by  which  he  had  put  the  latter  to  death, 
and  feemed  even  then  to  receive  incon- 
ceivable pleafure  from  the  recital  of  the 
horrid  tale. 

But  he  dwelt  tiiore  particularly  on 
the  cruelties  he  had  pradifed  on  fuch 
of  the  kindred  of  his  prellnt  tormentors 
as  had  fitllcn  into  his  hands;  endeavour- 
ing by  theie  aggravated  infiiits  to  induce 
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"tlidm  '  to '  increafe  his  tortures,  that  he 
might  be  able  to  give  greater  proofs  of  foi<- 
titude.  Even  in  the  laft  ftruggles  of  life, 
when    he  was   no    longer    able  to  vent 

^in  words  the  indignant  provocation  his 
tongue   would   have   uttered,    a  fmile  of 

'  mingled  iborn  and  triumph  fat  on  his 
couirtenance.  ^i    '"•  •' 

This  method  of  tormenting  their  ene- 
mies, is  conlidcred  by  the  Indians  as  pro- 

'du6live  of  more  than  one  beneficial  confe- 
quence.  It  fatiates,  in  a  greater  degree, 
that  diabolical  lufl  of  revenge,  which  is 
the  predominant  paflion  in  the  breaft  of 
every  individual  of  every  tribe,  and  it 
gives  the  growing  warriors  an  early  pro- 
penfity  to  that  cruelty  and  thirft  for 
blood,  which  is  fo  necefiary  a  qualification 
for  fuch  as  would  be  thoroughly  fkilled  in 
their  favage  art  of  war. 

I  have  been  informed,  that  an  Indian 
who  was  under  the  hands  of  his  tormen- 
tors, had  the  audacity  to  tell  thern,  that 
they  were  ignorant  old  women,  and  did 
not  know  how  to  put  brave  prifoners  to 

'  death.  He  acquainted  them  that  he  had 
heretofore  taken  fome  of  their  warriors, 
and  inftead  of  the  trivial  punilhments 
.  '  they 
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they  infli^lecl  on  him,  he  had'devifed  fort 
them  the  mod  excruciating  torments  : , 
that  having  bound  them  to  a  ftake,  he 
had  {luck  their  bodies  fall  of  iharp  fplin-^H 
ters  of  turpentine  wood,  to  which  he - 
then  fet  fire,  and  dancing  around  them  en- : 
joyed  the  agonizing  pangs  of  the  flaming* 
victims. 

This  bravadoj  which  carried  with  it  a" 
degree  of  iiafult  that  even  the  accuftomed 
ear  of  an  Indian  could  not  liften  to  unmov-  ■ 
ed,   threw  his  tormentors  off  their  guard, 
and  ihortened  the  duration  of  his  torments  ;  • 
for  one  of  the   chiefs   ran  to  him,  and 
ripping  out  his  heart,  flopped  with  it  the 
mouth  from  which  had  ifl'ued  fuch  pro-» 
voking  language.  > 

Innumerable  are  the  ftories  that  may* 
be  told  of  the  courage  and  refolution  of 
the  Indians,  who  happen  to  be  made  pri-  c 
foners  by  their  adverfaries.  Many  that  ■ 
I  have  heard  are  fo  aftonifhing,  that  they' 
feem  to  exceed  the  utmoft  limits  of  credv  • 
bility;  it  is,  hov/ever,  certain  that  thele* 
favages  are  poflefi'ed  with  many  heroic^ 
qualities,  and  bear  every  fpecies  of  mif- 
fertune  with  a  degree  of  fortitude  which 
.  Y  3  has 
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has  not  been  outdone  by  any  of  the  an- 
cient heroes  of  either  Greece  or  Rome. 

Notwithftanding  thefe  ads  of  feverlty 
excrcifed  by  the  Indians  towards  thofe  of 
their  own  fpecies  who  fall  into  their  hands, 
fome  tribes  of  them  have  been  remarked 
for  their  moderation  to  fuch  female  pri- 
foners  belonging  to  the  Engliih  colonies 
as  have  happened  to  be  taken  by  them. 
Women  of  great  beauty  have  frequently 
been  carried  off  by  them,  and  during  a 
march  of  three  or  four  hundred  miles 
through  their  retired  forefts,  have  lain  by 
theii:  iidcs  without  receiving  any  infult, 
and  their  chaftity  has  remained  inviolate. 
Jnftances  haye  happened  .  where  female 
captives,  who  have  been  pregnant  at  the 
time  of  their  being  taken,  have  found 
the  pangs  of  child-birth  come  upon  them 
in  the  midft  of  folitary  woods,  and  fa- 
yages  their  only  companions;  yet  from 
^hefc,  fayages  as  they  were,  have  they 
received  every  affiftance  their  fituation 
would  admit  of,  and  been  treated  with  a 
degree  of  delicacy  and  humanity  th.ey  little 
expeded. 

This  forbe^ance,  it  mufl  be  acknow- 
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ledged,  does  nat  proceed  altogether  from 
their  difpofitions,  hut  is  only  inherent  in 
thole  who  have  held  fome  cornmunication 
with  the  French  miffionaries.  Without 
intending  that  their  natural  enenaies  the 
Englifh  (hould  enjoy  the  benefit  of  their  la- 
bours, thefe  fathers  have  taken  gre^t  pains 
to  inculcate  on  the  minds  of  the  Indians 
the  general  principles  of  humanity,  wliich 
has  difFufed  itfelf  through  their  manners, 
and  has  proved  of  public  utility. 

Thofe  priibneis  that  are  conligned  to  the 
houfc  of  grace,  and  thefe  are  commonly  the 
young  men,  women,  and  children,  await 
the  diipi^.al  of  the  chiefs,  who,  after  the 
execution  of  fuch  as  are  condemned  to  die, 
hold  a  council  for  this  purpofe- 

A  herald  is  fent  round  the  village  or 
camp,  to  give  notice  that  fuch  as  have 
loft  any  relation  in  the  late  expedition  are 
defired  to  attend  the  diflribution  which 
is  about  to  take  place.  Thofe  women 
who  have  loft  their  fons  or  huft)ands  are 
generally  fatisfied  in  the  firft  place ;  af-^ 
ter  thefe,  fuch  as  have  been  deprived  of 
friends  of  a  more  remote  degree  of  confan- 
gulnity,  or  who  choofe  to  adopt  fome  of 
the  youth. 
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The  dlvllion  being  made,  which  is 
done,  as  in  other  cafes,  without  the  leaft 
dilpute,  thofewho  have  received  any  (hare 
lead  them  to  their  tents  or  huts ;  and  hav- 
ing unbound  them,  walh  and  drefs  their 
wounds  if  they  happen  to  have  received 
any;  they  then  cloath  them,  and  give 
them  the  moil:  comfortable  and  rcfrtihing 
food  their  ftore  will  afford. 

Whilft  their  new  domefticks  are  feed? 
ing,  they  endeavour  to  adminifter  cour 
folation  to  them  ;  they  tell  them  that  as 
they  are  redeemed  from  death,  they  mu{^ 
now  be  cheerful  and  happy ;  and  if  they 
ferve  them  well,  without  murmuring  or 
j-epining,  nothing  fliall  be  wanting  to 
make  them  fiich  atonement  for  the  lofs  of 
their  country  and  friends  as  circumftances 
will  allow  of. 

If  any  men  are  fpared,  they  are  com- 
monly given  to  the  widows  that  have  loll 
their  hufbands  by  the  hand  of  the  enemy, 
fhould  there  be  any  fuch,  to  whom,  if 
they  happen  to  prove  agreeable,  they  are 
fooh  married.  But  Ihquld  the  dame  be 
otherwife  engaged,  the  life  of  him  who 
falls  to  her  lot  is  in  great  danger ;  efpe- 
cially  if  fhe  fancies  that  her  late  huiband 
-      '  f  wants 
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wants  a  (lave  in  the  country  of  fpirits  to 
which  he  is  gone.      .   .    >  : 

When  this  is  the  cafe,  a  number  of  young 
men  take  the  devoted  captive  to  fome  dlf-: 
tance,  and  difpatch  him  without  any  cere-* 
mony :  after  he  has  been  fpared  by  the 
council,  they  confider  him  of  too  little) 
confequence  to  be  intitled  to  the  torments 
allotted  to  thofe  who  have  been  judged* 
worthy  of  them.  .       •  w>  »;  - 

The  women  are  ufually  diftributed  to 
the  men,  from  whom  they  do  not  fail  of 
meeting  with  a  favourable  reception.  The. 
boys  and  girls  are  taken  into  the  families 
of  fuch  as  have  need  of  them,  and  are 
confidered  as  (laves  ;  and  it  is  not  uncom* 
mon  that  they  are  fold  in  the  fame  capa- 
city to  the  European  traders  who  come 
among  them.  ; 

The  Indians  have  no  idea  of  moderat- 
ing the  ravages  of  war,  by  fparing  theici 
priloners,  and  entering  into  a  negotia- 
tion with  the  band  from  whom  they  have 
been  taken,  for  an  exchange.  All  that 
are  captivatea  by  both  parties,  are  either 
put  to  death,  adopted,  or  made  flaves. 
of.  And  fo  particular  are  every  natioa; 
iii  this  refped:,  that  if  any  of  their  tribe, 

even 
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even  a  warrior,  fhould  be  taken  prifbner, 
and  by  chance  be  received  into  the  houfe 
of  grace,  either  as  an  adopted  perfbn  or 
a  (lave,  and  fhonld  afterwards  make  his 
efcape,  they  will  by  no  means  receive 
him,  or  acknowledge  him  as  one  of  their 
band. 

The  condition  of  fuch  as  are  adopted 
differs  not  in  any  one  inftance  from  the 
children  of  the  nation  to  which  they  iiovv 
belong.  They  affume  all  the  rights  of 
thofe  whofe  places  they  fupply,  and  fre- 
quently make  no  difficulty  of  going  in  the 
war-parties  againft  their  own  countrymen. 
Should,  however,  any  of  thefe  by  chance 
make  their  efcape,  and  be  afterwards  re- 
taken, they  are  efteemed  as  unnatural  chil- 
dren and  ungrateful  perfons,  who  have 
defcrted  and  made  war  upon  their  parents 
and  benefadtors,  and  are  treated  with  un- 
common feverity. 

That  part  of  the  prifoners  which  are 
coniidered  as  flaves,  are  generally  diftri- 
buted  amoi;jg  the  chiefs  ;  who  frequently 
make  prefents  of  fome  of  them  to  the  Eu- 
ropean governors  of  the  out-pofts,  or  to 
the  fuperintendants  or  commiflaries  of  In- 
dian arivi  s.     I  have  been  informed  that  it 

was 
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was  the  Jefuits  and  French  miflionarles 
that  firft  occafioned  the  introdudion  of 
thefe  unhappy  captives  into  the  fettle- 
ments,  and  who  by  fo  doing  taught  the 
Indians  that  they  were  valuable. 

Their  views  indeed  were  laudable,  as 
they  imagined  that  by  tliis  method  they 
fhould  not  only  prevent  much  barbarity 
and  bloodlhed,  but  find  the  opportunities 
of  fpreading  their  religion  a'  <g  them  in- 
crealed.  To  this  purpofe  chsy  encouraged 
the  treaders  to  purchafe  fuch  (laves  as  they 
met  with. 

The  good  efFedts  of  this  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding was  not  however  equal  to  the 
expectations  of  thefe  pious  fathers.  In- 
,ftead  of  being  the  means  of  preventiiig 
cruelty  and  bloodfhed,  it  only  caufed  the 
difl'eniions  between  the  Indian  nations  to 
be  carried  on  with  a  greater  degree  of  vio- 
lence, and  with  unremitted  ardour.  The 
prize  they  fought  for  being  no  longer  re- 
venge or  fame,  but  the  acquirement  of  fpi- 
rltuous  liquors,  for  which  their  captives 
were  to  be  exchanged,  and  of  which  almoft 
every  nation  is  Immoderately  fond,  they 
(ought  for  their  enemies  with  unwonted 

alacrity, 
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alacrity,  aiul  were  conftantly  011  the  watch 
to  furprlze  aiul  carry  them  off. 

It  might  ftill  he  faid  that  fewer  of  the 
captives  are  tormented  aiul  put  to  death, 
lince  thcfe  expectations  of  receiving  fo  va- 
luahlc  a  coniideratioii  for  them  have  heeii 
excited  than  there  ufually  had  been ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  tliat  their  accuftomed 
cruelty  to  the  warriors  they  take,  is  in  the 
leaft  abated ;  tlieir  natural  dciire  of  ven- 
geance muft  be  gratified  ;  tliey  now  only 
become  more  aihduous  in  fecuring  a 
greater  number  of  young  prifoners,  whilft 
thofc  who  are  made  captive  in  their  de- 
fence are  tormented  and  put  to  death  as 
bcforel 

The  miflionaries  finding  that  contrary 
to  their  wilhes  their  zeal  had  only  ferved 
to  incrcafe  the  fale  of  the  noxious  juices, 
applied  to  the  Governor  of  Canada  in  the 
year  1693,  for  a  prohibition  of  this  bane- 
ful trade.  An  order  was  ifl'ued  according- 
ly, but  it  could  not  put  a  total  flop  to  it; 
the  French  Couriers  de  Bo'is  were  hardy 
enough  to  carry  it  on  clandeftinely,  not- 
withftanding  the  penalty  annexed  to  a 
breach  of  the  prohibition  was  a  confiderable 
fine  ihid  impiifonnient, 

Some 
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Some  who  were  detcj^ed  in  the  pro- 
fccution  of  it  withdrew  into  the  Indian 
countries,  where  thoy  intermarried  with 
the  natives  and  underwent  a  ^voluntary 
banishment.  Thefc,  however,  being  aii 
abandoned  and  debauclicd  let,  their  con- 
duift  contriijuied  very  Uttle  either  towards 
reforming  the  manners  of  their  new  re- 
lations, or  engaging  them  to  entertain  a 
flwourable  opinion  of  t!ie  religion  they 
profefled.  Thus  did  thcfe  indefatigable 
religious  men  fee  their  defigns  in  Ibnie 
meaiure  once  more  fruftrated.  , 

However,  the  emigration  was  produc- 
tive of  an  effciS  which  turned  out  to  be 
beneficial  to  their  nation.  By  tlie  Cv'>nnec- 
tion  of  thefe  refugees  with  the  Iroquois, 
Mifliflbages,  Hurons,  Miamies,  Powto,- 
wottomies,  Puants,  Mcnomonies,  Algon- 
kins,  &c.  and  the  conflant  reprefentations 
thefe  various  nations  received  from  them 
of  the  power  and  grandeur  of  the  French, 
to  the  aggrandizement  of  whole  monarch, 
notwithftanding  their  baniihment,  they 
ftill  retained  their  habitual  inclination,  the 
Wans  became  infenlibly  prejudiced  in 
favour  of  that  people,  and  I  am  perfuaded 
I  '  will 
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take  every  opportunity  of  fliewing  their  at- 
tachment to  them. 

And   this,  even  in  defplte  of  tlie  dif- 
graceful  cflimation  they  muft  be  held  by 
them,  lince  they  have  been  driven  out  of 
Canada  ;    for  the   Indians   confider  every 
conquered  people  as  in  a  flate  of  vafialage 
to   their  conquerors.      After  one    nation 
has  finally  fubdued  another,  and  a  condi- 
tional fubmiffion  is  agreed  on,  it  is  cufto- 
mary    for    the  chiefs  of  the  conquered, 
when  they  fit   in  council  with   their  fub- 
ducrs,   to  wear  petticoats,  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment that  they  are  in  a  flate  of  fub- 
jedion,  and  ought  to  be  ranked  among  the 
women,     llieir  partiality  to  the  French 
has  however  taken  too  deep  root  for  time 
itlelf  to  eradicate  it. 
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CHAPTER     X. 

Of  their  Manner  of  making  Peace,  ^c, 

TH  E  wars  that  are  carried  on  be- 
tween the  Indian  nations  are  in 
general  hereditary,  and  continue  from  age 
to  age  with  a  few  interruptions.  If  a  peace 
becomes  neceilary,  the  principal  care  of 
both  parties  is  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
making  the  firft  advances. 

When  they  treat  with  an  enemy,  re- 
lative to  a  f  fpenfion  of  hoftilities,  the 
chief  who  is  commiffioned  to  undertake  the 
negociation,  if  it  is  not  brought  about  by  , 
the  mediation  of  fome  neighbouring  band, 
abates  nothing  of  his  natural  haughtinefs  : 
even  when  the  affairs  of  his  country  are 
in  the  word  lituation,  he  makes  no  con- 
ceflioas,  but  endeavours  to  perfuade  his 
adverfaries  that  it  is  their  intereil  to  put 
ail  end  to  the  war. 

Accidents  fometimes  contribute  to  bring 
about    a    peace    between     nations    that 
oiherwife  could  not   be   prevailed  on  to 
liilen  to  terms  of  accommodation.     An 
5  inftance 
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iiiAaiice  of  this,  which  I  heard  of  in  al- 
moft  every  nation  I  paHcd  through,  1 
ihall  relate. 

Ahout  eighty  years  ago,  xhe  Iroquois 
and  Chipcways,  two  powerful  nations, 
were  at  war  with  the  Ottagaumies  and 
Saukies,  who  were  much  inferior  to  their 
advcrlhries  hoth  in  nurnhers  and  ftrcngth. 
One  winter  near  a  thoiifand  of  tfie  for- 
mer made  an  excurfion  from  Lake  Onta- 
tario,  by  way  of  Toronto,  towards  the  ter- 
ritories of  their  enemies.  They  coaftcd 
Lake  Huron  on  its  cafl:  uid  nortlicrn 
borders,  till  they  arrived  at  the  illand 
of  St.  Joleph,  \  hich  is  fituated  in  the 
Straights  of  St.  Marie.  There  they  croflcd 
thcfe  Straights  upon  the  ice  about  fif- 
teen miles  below  the  falls,  and  continued 
their  route  ftill  weftward.  As  the  ground 
was  covered  with  fnow,  to  prevent  a 
dilcovery  of  their  numbers,  they  marched 
in  a  lingle  file,  treading  in  eacli  others 
footfteps. 

Four  Chipeway  Indians,  paffing  that 
way,  obferved  this  army,  and  readily 
guefled  from  the  direction  of  their  niarcli, 
and  the   precautions   they  took,  both  the 
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cminlry  to  which  they  were  haftculiig,  and 
their  dcfigns. 

Notwithflandhig  the  nation  to  which 
they  belonged  was  at  war  with  the  Otta- 
gaiimies,  and  in  alliance  with  their  in- 
vaders, yet  from  a  principle  which  can- 
not be  accounted  for,  they  took  an  inflant 
rcfolution  to  apprize  the  former  of  their 
danger.  To  this  purpole  they  haftenud 
away  with  their  ufual  celerity,  and,  tak- 
ing a  circuit  to  avoid  difcovery,  arrived 
at  the  hunting  grounds  of  tlic  Ottagau- 
mics,  before  lb  large  a  body,  moving  in 
fo  cautious  a  manner,  could  do.  There 
they  found  a  party  of  about  four  hun- 
dred warriors,  lome  of  which  were  Saukies^ 
whom  they  informed  of  the  approach  of 
their  enemies. 

Tlie  chiefs  immediately  collected  their 
whole  force,  arid  held  a  council  on  the 
ftcps  that  were  to  be  taken  for  tluir  de- 
fence. As  they  were  encumbered  with 
their  families,  it  was  impoflibe  that  they 
could  retreat  in  time  ;  thev  therefore  dc" 
tcrinined  to  chufe  the  moft  advantageous 
fpot,  and  to  give  the  Iroquois  the  bell  re- 
tention in  their  power. 
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Not  far  from  the  place  where  they 
then  happened  to  be,  ftood  two  fmall 
lakes,  between  which  ran  a  narrow  neck 
of  land  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  only 
from  twenty  to  forty  yards  in  breadth. 
Concluding  that  the  Iroquois  intended 
to  pafs  though  this  defile,  the  united 
bands  divided  their  little  party  into  two 
bodies  of  two  hundred  each.  One  of 
thefe  took  poft  at  the  extremity  of  the 
pafs  that  lay  neareft  to  their  hunting 
grounds,  which  they  immediately  fortified 
with  a  breafl-woik  formed  of  palifiides; 
whilft  the  other  body  took  a  compafs  round 
one  of  the  lakes,  with  a  defign  to  hem 
their  enemies  in  when  they  had  entered 
the  defile. 

Their  flratagem  fucceeded  ;  for  no 
fooner  had  the  whole  of  the  Iroquois  en- 
tered the  pafs,  than,  being  provided  with 
wood  for  the  purpole,  they  formed  a  fiml- 
lar  breaft-work  on  the  other  extremity,  and 
thus  enclofed  their  enemies. 

The  Iroquois  foon  perceived  their  fitu- 
ation,  and  immediately  held  a  council  on 
the  meafures  that  were  neceflary  to  be 
purfued  to  extricate  themfelves.  Unlucki- 
ly for  them  a  thaw  had  juft  taken  place, 
I  which! 
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which  had  fo  far  diflblved  the  ice  as  to 
render  it  Impaflible,  and  yet  there  ftill  re- 
mained fufficient  to  prevent  them  from 
either  paifing  over  the  lakes  on  rafts,  or 
from  fwimming  acrofs*  In  this  dilemma 
it  was  agreed  that  they  (hould  endeavour 
to  force  one  of  the  breaft- works  ;  but  they 
foon  found  them  too  well  defended  to  ef-» 
fed  their  purpofe. 

Notwithflanding  this  difappointment* 
with  the  ufual  compofure  and  unapprehen-* 
fivenefs  of  Indians,  they  amufed  them- 
feives  three  or  four  days  in  fiftiing.  By 
this  time  the  ice  being  quite  diflblved,  they 
made  themfelves  rafts,  which  they  were 
enabled  to  do  by  fome  trees  that  fortunate-^ 
ly  grew  on  the  fpot,  and  attempted  to 
crofs  one  of  the  lakes* 

They  accordingly  fct  off  before  day- 
Weak  ;  but  the  Ottagaumies,  who  had 
been  watchful  of  their  motions,  perceiving 
their  defign,  detached  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men  from  each  of  their  parties,  to 
oppofe  their  landing*  Thefe  three  hun- 
dred marched  {o  expeditioufly  to  the  other 
fide  of  the  lake,  that  they  reached  it  be- 
fore their  opponents  had  gained  the  fhore, 
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they  being  retarded  by  their  pole$  flicking 
in  the  mud. 

As  foon  as  the  confederates  arrived, 
they  poured  in  a  very  heavy  fire,  both 
from  their  bows  and  mufquetry,  on  the 
Iroquois,  which  greatly  difconCerted  them; 
till  the  latter  finding  their  lituation  def- 
perate,  leaped  into  the  water,  and  fought 
their  way  through  their  enemies.  This 
however  they  could  not  do  without  lofing 
more  than  half  their  men. 

After  the  Iroquois  had  landed,  they 
made  good  their  retreat,  but  were  obliged 
to  leave  their  enemies  mafters  of  the  field, 
and  in  pofl'eflion  of  all  the  furs  they  had 
taken  during  their  winter's  hunt.  Thus 
dearly  did  they  pay  for  an  unprovoked  ex- 
curfion  to  fuch  diftance  from  the  route 
they  ought  to  have  purfued,  and  to  which 
tlicy  were  only  impelled  by  a  fudden  de- 
lire  of  cutting  off  Ibme  of  their  ancient 
enemie-. 

But  had  they  known  their  (Irength 
they  might  have  deftroycd  every  man  of 
the  party  that'  oppofcd  them  ;  which 
even  at  the  firll:  onfet  was  only  inconfi- 
dcrable,    and,    when    dlminilhed    by  the 
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Mifliflippi  north  of  the  Ouirconfin,  and 
the  fettlements  belonghig  to  the  Hudfon's 
Bay  Company,  are  at  prefent  in  a  flate 
of  profound  peace.  When  their  reftlefs 
difpolltions  will  not  fufFcr  them  to  re- 
main inadtive,  thefe  northern  Indians  fel- 
dom  commit  hoftilities  on  each  other,  but 
jnake  excurfions  to  the  fouthward,  agaiiift 
the  Cherokees,  Chodahs,  Chickafaws  or 
Illinois, 

Sometimes  the  Indians  grow  tired  of  a 
war  which  they  have  carried  on  agalnft 
fbme  neighbouring  nation  for  many  years 
without  much  fuccefs,  and  in  this  cafe  they 
feek  for  mediators  to  begin  a  negotiation, 
Thefe  being  obtained,  the  treaty  is  thus 
condufled. 

A  number  of  their  own  chiefs,  joined 
by  thofe  who  have  accepted  the  friendly 
office,  fet  out  together  for  the  country 
of  their  enemies  ;  fuch  as  are  chofen  for 
this  purpofe,  are  chiefs  of  the  moft  ex- 
tenfive  abilities  and  of  the  greateft  inte- 
grity. They  bear  before  them  the  Pipe 
of  Peace,  which  I  need  not  inform  my 
readers  is  of  the  fame  nature  as  a  Flag 
pf  Truce  among  the  Europeans,  and  is 
treated  with  the  greateft  refped  and  vene- 
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ration,  even  by  the  moft  barbarouc  na- 
tions. I  never  l^eard  of  an  inftance  where- 
in the  bearers  of  this  facred  badge  of 
friendfhip  were  ever  treated  difrefpecl- 
fiilly,  or  its  rights  violated.  The  In- 
dians believe  that  the  Great  Spirit  never 
fufFers  an  iiifradtion  of  this  kind  to  go  un- 
punifhed. 

The  Pipe  of  Peace,  which  is  termed 
by  the  French  the  Calumet,  for  what 
reafon  I  could  never  learn,  is  about  fou** 
feet  long.  The  bowl  of  it  is  made  of 
red  marble,  and  the  ftem  of  it  of  a  light 
wood,  curioufly  painted  with  hierogly^ 
phicks  in  various  colours,  and  adorned 
with  the  feathers  of  the  moft  beautiful 
birds.  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  as  ex- 
aft  a  reprefentation  of  it  as  poffible  in  Plate 
N°  IV;  but  it  is  not  in  my  power  to 
convey  an  idea  of  the  various  tints  and 
pleafing  ornaments  of  this  much  efteemed 
Indian  implement. 

Every  nation  has  a  different  method  of 
decorating  thefe  pipes,  and  they  can  tell  ?.., 
firfi  fight  to  what  band  it  belongs.  It  is 
iifed  as  an  introduction  to  all  treaties,  and 
great  ceremony  attends  the  ule  of  it  on 
thefe  occafions. 
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The  afliflant  or  aid-du-camp  of  the 
preat  warrior,  when  the  chiefs  are  afTemr 
bled  and  fpated^  fills  it  wi'.h  tobacco  mixed 
with  the  hcib:i  belbre  mentioned,  taking 
care  at  the  fame  time  that  no  part  of  it 
touches  the  ground.  When  it  is  filled, 
he  takes  a  coal  that  is  thoroughly  kindled 
from  a  fire  which  is  generally  kept  burn- 
in;^;  in  the  midft  of  the  aflembly,  and 
places  it  on  the  tobacco. 

As  foon  as  it  is  fuificiently  lighted,  he 
throws  ofiT  the  coal.  He  then  turns  the 
flan  of  it  towards  the  heavens,  after  this 
towards  the  earth,  and  now  holding  it 
horizontally  moves  hlmfelf  round  till  he 
has  completed  a  circle  :  by  the  firft  adtiou 
he  is  fuppofed  to  prefent  it  to  the  Great 
Spirit,  whofe  ?iid  is  thereby  fupplicated ; 
by  the  fecond,  to  avert  ^ny  malicious  in- 
terpofitipn  of  the  evil  fpirits  ;  and  by  the 
third  to  gain  the  protedion  of  the  fpi- 
rits inhabiting  the  air,  the  earth,  and  the 
y/aters.  Having  thus  fecured  the  favour 
pf  thofe  Invifible  agents,  in  whole  power 
they  lupp(»le  it  is  either  to  forward  or  ob- 
lbu6t  the  iifue  of  their  prefent  delibera- 
tions, he  prel'ents  it  to  the  hereditary 
phief,   who   hfiving   taken   two   or  three 

whiffs, 
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whiffs,  blows  the  fmoak  from  his  moutI> 
firft  towards  heaven,  and  then  around  hun 
upon  the  ground. 

It  is  afterwards  put  in  the  fame  man- 
ner into  the  mouths  of  the  ambafladors 
or  flrangcrs,  who  obferve  the  lame  cere- 
mony"; then  to  the  chief  of  the  warriors, 
and  to  all  the  other  chiefs  in  turn  accord- 
ing to  their  gradation.  During  this  time 
the  perfon  who  executes  this  honourable 
office  holds  the  pipe  (lightly  in  liis  hand, 
as  if  he  feared  to  prcfs  the  facred  inftru- 
ment ;  nor  does  any  one  prefume  to  touch 
it  but  with  his  lips. 

When  the  chiefs  who  are  intruded  with 
the  commiffijon  for  making  peace,  ap- 
proach the  town  or  camp  to  which  they 
are  going,  they  begin  to  fing  and  dance 
the  fongs  and  dances  appropriated  to  this 
occalion.  By  this  time  the  adverfe  party 
are  apprized  of  their  arrival,  and  divcfling 
themfelves  of  their  wonted  enmity  at  the 
light  of  the  Pipe  of  Peace,  invite  them  to 
the  habitation  of  the  Great  Chief,  and 
furnilh  them  with  every  conveniency  dur- 
ing the  negociation. 

A  council  is  then  held ;  and  when  the 
Speeches  and  debates  are  ended,  if  no  ob- 
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fl:ru6lior;s  arife  to  put  a  ftop  to  the  treaty, 
the  paniteJ  hatchet  is  buried  in  the 
ground  4s  a  memorial  that  all  animo- 
iities  between  the  contending  nations 
have  ceafed,  and  a  peace  taken  place. 
Among  the  ruder  bands,  fuch  as  have  no 
communication  with  the  Europeans,  a  war- 
cUb  painted  red  is  buried  inftead  of  the 
hatcliet. 

A  belt  of  wampum  is  alfo  given  on  this 
occafion,  which  ferves  as  a  ratification  of 
the  peace,  and  records  to  the  lateft  pofte- 
rity,  by  the  hieroglyphicks  into  which  the 
beads  are  formed,  every  flipulated  article 
in  the  treaty. 

Thefe  belts  are  made  of  (hells  found  on 
the  coafts  of  New  England  and  Virginia, 
which  are  fa  wed  out  into  beads  of  an  ob- 
long form,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long, 
and  round  like  other  beads.  Being  ftrung 
on  leather  firings,  and  feveral  of  them 
fewed  neatly  together  with  fine  finewy 
threads,  they  then  compole  what  is  terni- 
ed  a  belt  cf  Wampum.     ' 

The  fhells  are  generally  of  two  co- 
lours, fome  white  and  others  violet ;  but 
the  latter  are  more  highly  efteemed  than 
the   former.     They  ar€  held   in  as  much 

eftimation 
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eftimation    by  the   Indians,  as  gold,  fil- 
ver,  or  precious  flones  are   by  the   Eu- 
ropeans. 

The  belts  are  compofed  of  ten,  twelve, 
or  a  greater  number  of  firings,  accord- 
ing to  the  importance  of  the  affair  in 
agitation,  or  the  dignity  of  the  perfon  to 
whom  it  is  prefented.  On  more  trifling 
occafions,  firings  of  thefe  beads  are  pre- 
fented by  the  chiefs  to  each  other,  and 
frequently  worn  by  them  about  their  necks, 
as  a  valuable  ornament. 


CHAPTER     XI. 

Of  their  Games. 

AS  I  have  before  obferved,  the  In- 
dians are  greatly  addided  to  gam- 
ing, and  will  even  flake,  and  lofe  with 
compofure,  all  the  valuables  they  are  pof- 
fefTed  of.  They  amufe  themfelves  at  fe~ 
veral  forts  of  games,  but  the  principal  and 
mofl  efleemed  among  them  is  that  of  the 
ball,  which  is  not  unlike  the  European 
game  of  tennis. 
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The  balls  they  ufc  are  rather  larger 
than  thofe  made  ufc  of  at  tennis,  and  are 
formed  of  a  piece  of  deer-(kin  ;  which 
being  moiftened  to  render  it  fupple,  is 
flufted  hard  with  the  hair  of  the  fame 
creature,  and  fewcd  with  its  finews.  Tha 
ball-fticks  are  about  three  feet  long,  at 
the  end  of  whicli  there  is  fixed  a  kind  of 
racket,  rcfembling  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
and  fafliiojied  of  thongs  cut  from  a  deer- 
Ikin.  In  thefe  they  catch  the  ball,  and 
throw  ir  to  a  great  diftance,  if  they  are  not 
prevented  by  fome  of  the  oppolite  party, 
who  fly  to  intercept  it. 

This  game  is  generally  played  by  large 
companies,  that  fometimes  confift  of  more 
than  three  hundred  ;  and  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  different  bands  to  play  againft 
^ach  other. 

They  begin  by  fixing  two  poles  in  the 
ground  at  about  llx  hundred  yards  apart, 
and  one  of  thefe  goals  belong  to  each 
party  of  the  combatants.  The  ball  is 
thrown  up  high  in  the  centre  of  the 
ground,  and  in  a  direifl  line  between  the 
goals ;  towards  which  each  party  endea- 
you.rs  to  flrike  it,  and  which  ever  fide  firft 

v'  caufes 
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caufes  it  to  reach  their  own  goal,   reckons 
towards  the  game. 

They  are  i'o  exceeding  dextrous  in  this 
manly  exercife,  that  the  ball  is  ufually 
kept  flying  in  different  diredions  by  the 
force  of  the  rackets,  without  touchitig 
the  ground  during  the  whole  contention  ; 
for  they  are  not  allowed  to  catch  it  with 
their  hands.  They  run  with  amazing 
velocity  in  purfuit  of  each  other,  and 
when  one  is  on  the  p.>int  of  hurling  it  to 
a  great  diftance,  an  antagonift  overtakes 
him,  and  by  a  fudden  flroke  dalhes  down 
the  ball. 

They  play  with  fo  much  vehemence 
that  they  frequently  wound  each  other, 
and  fometimes  a  bone  is  broken ;  but  not- 
withftanding  thefe  accidents  there  never  ap- 
pears to  be  any  fpite  or  wanton  exertions 
of  ftrength  to  efFe£t  them,  nor  do  any  dif- 
putes  ever  happen  between  the  parties. 

There  is  another  game  alio  in  ufc 
among  them  worthy  of  remark,  and  this 
Is  the  game  of  the  Bowl  or  Platter. 
Tliis  game  is  played  between  two  per- 
fons  only.  Each  perfon  has  fix  or  eight 
httle  bones  not  unlike  a  peach-ftone  either 
in   iize  or  fliape,    except    tiiat  tliey   are 

qua- 
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quadrangular ;  two  of  the  fides  of  whlcli 
are  coloured  black,  and  the  others  white* 
Thcfe  they  throw  up  into  the  air,  from 
whence  they  fall  into  a  bowl  or  platter 
placed  underneath,  and  made  to  fpin 
round. 

According  as  thele  bones  prefent  the 
white  or  black  fide  upwards  they  reckon 
the  game  :  he  that  happens  to  have  the 
greateft  number  turn  up  of  a  iimilar  co- 
lour, counts  five  points ;  and  forty  is  the 
game. 

The  winning  party  keeps  his  place,  and 
the  lofer  yields  his  to  anotlier  wiio  is  ap- 
pointed by  one  of  the  umpires ;  for  a 
whole  village  is  fometimes  concerned  in 
the  party,  and  at  times  one  band  plays 
againft  another. 

During  this  play  the  Indians  appear 
to  be  greatly  agitated,  and  at  every  dcci- 
live  tlirow  fet  up  a  hideous  fhout.  They 
make  a  thoufand  contortions,  addrefiing 
themfelves  at  the  fame  time  to  the  bones, 
and  loading  with  imprecations  the  evil 
Ipirits  that  affift  their  fuccefsful  anta- 
gonilh.  At  this  game  fome  w.ll  lofe 
their  apparel,  all  the  moveables  of  their 
cabins,  and  fometimes  even  their  liberty, 
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notwlthftandlng  tlicre  are  no  people  in 
the  univerfe  more  jealous  of  the  latter 
tlian  the  Indians  arc. 


CHAPTER     XIL 

Of  their  Marriage  Ceremonies,  ^c* 

TH  E   Indians  allow  of   polygamy^ 
and  pcrlbns  of  every  rank  indulgo 
thcmfi'lvcs  in  this  point.      The  chiefs  in 
particidar  have  a  fcraglio,  which  conlifts  of 
an  uncertain  nuniher,  ufually  from  fix  to 
twelve  or  fourteen.     The  lower  ranks  arc 
permitted  to  take  as  many  as  there  is  a 
probahility  of  their  being  able,  with  the 
children  they  may  bear,  to  maintain.      It 
is  not  uncommon  for  an  Indian  to  marry 
two  fifters ;  fometimes,  if  there  happen 
to  be  more,  the  whole  number;  and  not- 
withftanding  this  (as  it  appears  to  civilized 
nations)  unnatural  union,  they  all  live  in 
the  greateft  harmony. 

The  younger  wives  arc  fubmifiive  to 
the  elder  ;  and  tliofe  who  have  no  chil- 
dren, do  fuch  menial  offices  for  thole 
who  are  tertilc,  as  caufes  their  (ituation 
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ib  differ  but  little  from  a  ftate  of  fervltude; 
However  they  perform  every  injun^lloii 
with  the  greatefl:  cheerfulnefs,  in  hopes 
of  gaining  thereby  the  afFcdlion  of  their 
hufband,  that  they  in  their  turns  may 
have  the  happinefs  of  becoming  mothers^ 
?.nd  be  intitled  to  the  refpeft  attendant  on 
that  flate. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  an  Indian, 
although  he  takes  to  himlelf  fb  many 
wives,  to  live  in  a  (late  of  continence 
with  many  of  them  for  feveral  years. 
Such  as  are  not  fo  fortunate  as  to  gain  the 
favour  of  their  hufband  by  their  fubmif- 
live  and  prudent  behaviour,  and  by  that 
means  to  ihare  in  his  embraces,  continue 
in  their  virgin  ftate  during  the  whole  of 
their  lives,  except  they  happen  to  be 
prefented  by  him  to  fome  ftranger  chief, 
whofe  abode  among  them  will  not  admit 
of  his  entering  into  a  more  lading  con- 
nexion. In  this  cale  they  fubmit  to  the 
injundlon  of  their  hufband  without  mur- 
muring, and  are  net  difple.iled  at  the  tem- 
porary union.  But  if  at  any  time  it  is 
known  that  they  take  this  liberty  with- 
out firfl  receiving  his  confent,  they  are 
r  punilhed 
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funirtied  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  they 
had  been  guilty  of  adultery. 

This  cuftom  is  more  prevalent  among 
the  nations  which  lie  in  the  interior  parts, 
than  among  thofe  that  are  nearer  the  fet- 
tlements,  as  the  liianners  of  the  latter  are 
rendered  more  conformable  in  fome  points 
to  thofe  of  the  Europeans,  by  the  inter- 
courfe  they  hold  with  them. 

The  Indian  nations  differ  but  little 
from  each  other  in  their  marriage  ceremo- 
nies, and  lefs  in  the  manner  of  their  di* 
vorces.  The  tribes  that  inhabit  the  bor* 
ders  of  Canada,  make  ufe  of  the  follow- 
ing cuftom. 

When  a  young  Indian  has  fixed  his  in- 
clinations on  one  of  the  other  fex,  he 
endeavours  to  gain  her  confent,  and  if  he 
lucceeds,  it  is  never  known  that  her  pa- 
rents ever  obftru^t  their  union.  When 
every  preliminary  is  agreed  on,  and  tlie 
day  appointed,  the  friends  and  acquaint- 
ance of  both  parties  aflemble  at  the  houfe 
or  tent  of  the  oldeft  relation  of  the  bride- 
groom, where  a  feaft  is  prepared  on  the 
occafion* 

The  company  who  meet  to  afTift  at 
the  fcflival  are  fometimes  very  numerous ; 
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they  dance,  they  fing,  and  enter  Into  every 
other  diverfion  ufually  made  ufe  of  on  any 
of  their  public  rejoicings.  When  thefe 
are  finifhed,  all  thofe  who  attended  merely 
out  of  ceremony  depart,  and  the  bride- 
groom and  bride  are  left  alone  with  thrcQ 
or  four  of  the  neareft  and  oldeft  relations 
of  either  fide ;  thole  of  the  bridegroom 
being  men,  thofe  of  the  bride,  women. 

Prefently  the  bride,  attended  by  thefe 
few  friends,  having  withdrawn  herfelf  for 
the  purpofe,  appears  at  one  of  the  doors 
of  the  houfe,  and  is  led  to  the  bride- 
groom, who  ftands  ready  to  receive  her. 
Having  now  taken  their  flation  on  a  mat 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  they 
lay  hold  of  the  extremities  of  a  wand 
about  four  feet  long,  by  which  they  con- 
tinue feparated,  whilfl  the  old  men  pro- 
nounce fome  fhort  harangues  fuitable  to 
the  OGcalion. 

The  married  couple  after  this  make  a 
public  declaration  of  the  love  and  regard 
they  entertain  for  each  other,  and  ftill 
holding  the  rod  between  them,  dance  and 
fing.  When  they  have  finifhed  this  part 
of  the  ceremony,  they  break  the  rod  into 
as  many  pieces  as  there  are  witnefles  pre- 
'  "  V  fent, 
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fent,  who  each  take  a  piece,  and  preferve 
it  with  great  care. 

The  bride  is  then  re-condtidied  out  of 
the  door  at  which  flie  entered,  where 
her  young  companions  wait  to  attend  her 
to  her  father's  houfe;  there  the  bride- 
groom is  obliged  to  feek  her,  and  the 
mariage  is  confummated.  Very  often 
the  wife  remains  at  her  father*s  houfe  till 
(he  has  a  child,  when  fhe  packs  up  her 
apparel,  which  is  all  the  fortune  fhe  is 
generally  poflefled  of,  and  accompanies  her 
hufband  to  his  habitation* 

When  from  any  diflike  a  feparatioii 
takes  place,  for  they  are  feldom  known 
to  quarrel,  they  generally  give  their 
friends  a  few  days  notice  of  their 
intentions,  and  fbmetimes  ofTef  reafbns  to 
juftify  their  condu6b.  The  witnefles  who 
were  prefent  at  the  marriage,  meet  on 
the  day  requefted  at  the  houfe  of  the  cou- 
ple that  are  about  to  feparate,  and  bring- 
ing with  them  the  pieces  of  rod  which 
they  had  received  at  their  nuptials,  throw 
them  into  the  fire  in  the  prefence  of  all 
the  parties. 

This  is  the  whole  of  the  ceremony 
required,  and  the  feparation  is  carried  on 
without  any   murmu rings  or  ill-will  be- 
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tweeii  tlie  couple  or  their  relations ;  and 
after  a  few  months  they  are  at  liberty  to 
marry  again. 

When  a  marriage  is  thus  diflblved,  the 
children  which  have  been  produced  from 

,  it,  aie  equally  divided  between  them ;  and 
as  children  are  efteemed  a  treafure  by  the 
Indians,  if  the  number  happens  to  be  odd, 
the  woman  is  allo\v^d  to  take  the  better 
half. 

Though  this  Cuflom  feems  to  encou- 
rage ficklenefs  and  frequent  feparations, 
yet  there  are  many  of  the  Indians  who 
have  but  one  wife,  and  enjoy  with  her  a 
ftate  of  connubial  happinefs  not  to  be  ex- 
ceeded in  more  refined  focieties.     There 

•  are  alfo  not  a  few  inftances  of  women  pre- 
ferving  an  inviolable  attachment  to  their 
hufbands,  except  in  the  cafes  before-men- 
tioned, which  are  not  confidered  as  either 
a  violation  of  their  chaflity  or  fidelity. 

'•  •  Although  I  have  laid  that  the  Indian 
nations  differ    very  little  from  each  other 

,"  in    their  marriage    ceremonies,  there  are 

■  *  fome  exceptions.  The  Naudoweflies  have 
a    fingular    method    of    celebrating   their 

-  mariiages,  which  feems  to  bear  no  refem- 
blunce  to  thofe  made  ufe  of  by  any  other 

nation 
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nation  I  pafled  through.  When  one  of 
their  young  men  has  tixed  on  a  young 
woman  he  approves  of,  he  difcovers  his 
pailion  to  her  parents,  who  give  him  an 
invitation  to  come  and  live  with  them  in 
th.ir  tent. 

He  accordingly  accepts  the  offer,  and 
by  fo  doing  engages  to  relide  in  it  for  a 
whole  year,  in  the  chara£ler  of  a  menial 
fervant.  During  this  time  he  hunts,  and 
brings  all  the  game  he  kills  to  the  fimily  ; 
by  which  means  the  father  has  an  oppor- 
tunity of  feeing  whether  he  is  able  to 
provide  for  the  fupport  of  his  daughter 
and  the  children  that  might  be  the  confe- 
quence  of  their  union.  This  however  is 
only  done  whilft  they  are  young  men, 
and  for  their  firft  wife,  and  not  repeated 
like  Jacob's  fervitudes. 

When  this  period  is  expired,  the  mar- 
riage is  folemnized  after  the  cuftom  of 
the  country,  in  the  following  manner  : 
Three  or  four  of  the  oldefl:  male  relations 
of  the  bridegroom.,  and  as  many  of  the 
bride's,  accompany  the  young  couple  from 
their  refpedive  tents  to  an  open  part  in 
|.  ihe  centre  of  the  camp. 

A  a  3  The 
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The  chiefs  and  warriors  being  here  afr 
fembled  to  receive  them,  a  p.-^rty  of  the 
.  latter  arc  drawn  up  in  two  ranks  on  each 
fide  of  the  bride   and  bridegroom  immedi- 
ately on  their   arrival.       The   principal 
chief  then  acquaints  the  whole  aflembly 
with  the  defign  of  their  meeting,  and  tells 
them  that  the  couple  before  them,   men- 
tioning   at  the  fan^e  time  their    names, 
are  come  to  avow  publicly  their  intentions 
of  living  together  as  inan  and  wife.      He 
then  a(ks    the    tvvo  young  people   alter- 
nately,   whether    they   defire     that    the 
union  might  take  place.     Having  declared 
with  an  audible  voice  that  they  do  fb,  the 
warriors  fix  their  arrows,  and  difcharge 
them  over  the  heads  of  the  married  pair; 
this    done,    the    chief  pronounces  them 
pan  and  wife. 

The  bridegroom  then  turns  round, 
and  bending  his  body,  takes  his  wife  on 
his  back,  in  which  manner  he  carries  her 
amidft  the  acclamations  of  the  fpedators 
to  his  tent.  This  cerempny  is  fucceeded 
by  the  moft  plentiful  feaft  the  new  mar- 
ried man  can  af.brd,  and  fongs  and 
dances,  according  to  the  ufual  cuftom, 
conclude  the  feflival. 

Divorces 
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Divorces  happen  fo  feldom  among  the 
Naudoweflies,  that  I  had  not  an  opportu- 
nity of  learning  how  they  are  accom- 
plifhed. 

Adultery  is  eftccmed  by  them  a  hein- 
ous crime,  anil  punifhed  with  the  greatcft 
rigour.  The  hufband  in  thefe  cafes  bites 
off  the  wife's  nofe,  and  a  feparation  in- 
ilantly  enfues.  I  faw  an  inftance  wherein 
this  mode  of  punifhm^nt  was  iV'5<^ed, 
whllft  I  remained  among  theni.  'he 
children,  when  this  happens,  ;u,  diitri- 
buted  according  to  the  ufual  cni'rin  ob- 
ferved  by  other  nations,  that  j  ,  they  are 
equally  divided. 

Among  the  Indian  as  well  as  Euro- 
pean nations,  there  are  many  that  devote 
themfelves  to  pleafure,  and  notwithftand- 
ing  the  accounts  given  by  fome  modern 
writers  of  the  frigidity  of  an  Indian  co;i- 
llitution,  become  the  zealous  votaries  of 
VenuSfc  The  young  warriors  that  are 
thus  (iifpofed,  feldom  want  opportunities 
for  gratifying  their  paflion  ;  and  as  the 
mode  ufually  followed  on  thefe  occafions 
is  rather  fingular,  I  fhall  defcribe  it. 

When  one  of  thele  young  debauchees 
imagines  from  the  behaviour  of  the  per- 
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fon  he  has  choftii  for  Ills  mifticTs,  that 
he  fhall  not  meet  with  any  great  ob- 
flrudlioii  to  his  I'uit  from  hcrj  lie  puriucs 
the  tollovvlng  plan. 

It  has  beta  ahcatly  cbfcrvcd,  that  the 
Indians  acknowledge  no  lupcriority,  nqr 
have  they  any  ideas  olr*  lul)ordination,  ex- 
cept in  the  ncccfliiry  reguhitions  of  their 
war  or  hunting  parties;  they  coiifequcntly 
live  nearly  in  a  ilatc  of  equality  purfuant 
to  the  tirft  principles  of  nature.  The 
lover  therefore  is  not  apprchenfive  of  any 
check  or  controul  in  the  accomplilhmciit 
of  his  purpolcs  if  he  can  hnd  a  convc^ 
nicnt  opportunity  for  completing  them. 

As  the  Indians  arc  alio  under  no  ap-. 
prchenfion  of  robbers,  or  fecrct  enemies, 
they  leave  the  doors  of  their  tents  or  huts 
unfaflened  during  the  night,  as  well  as  in 
the  day.  Two  or  three  hours  after  iun- 
fet,  the  flaves  or  old  people  cover  over  the 
fire,  that  is  generally  burning  in  themidft 
of  their  ap.irtment,  with  afhes,  and  retire 
to  their  rcpoil. 

Whilfl  darknefs  thus  prevails,  and  all 
js  quiet,  one  of  thcfe  Ions  of  pleafure, 
wrapped  up  clofely  in  his  blanket  to 
prevent  his  being  known,  will  fomctlmes 

enter 
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enter  the  apartment  of  his  intended  nilrtrefs. 
Having  firft  lighted  at  the  liiiothcred  firo 
a  linall  TpHnter  of  wood,  which  anfwcrs 
the  purpoll'  of  a  match,  he  approaches  tFje 
phicc  where  (he  repoles,  and  gc-ntjy  pull- 
ing away  the  covering  from  her  head, 
jogs  her  till  (he  awakes.  If  (he  then 
riles  up,  and  blows  out  the  light,  he 
liceds  no  further  confirmation  tluit  his 
company  is  not  difagreeablc  ;  but  if,  after 
he  has  difcovercd  himfelf,  flie  liidcs  her 
head,  and  takes  no  notice  of  liim,  lie 
might  rell  allured  that  any  further  lolici- 
tations  will  prove  vain,  and  that  it  is  nc- 
cclliiry  immediately  for  him  to  retire. 

During  his  llay  he  conceals  the  light 
as  much  as  polfible  in  the  hollow  of  his 
hands,  and  as  the  tents  or  rooms  of  the 
hulians  arc  ufually  large  and  capacious, 
he  efcapes  without  detedlion.  It  is  faiJ 
tliat  the  young  women  who  admit  their 
lovers  on  thele  occalions,  take  great  care, 
by  an  immediate  application  to  herbs, 
with  the  potent  efticacy  of  which  they 
are  well  acquainted,  to  prevent  the  cffeds 
of  thele  illicit  amours  from  becoming  vi- 
able ;  for  (hovild  the  natural  confequences 
5  tnfuc, 
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enfue,  they  muft  for  ever  remain  unmar* 
ried. 

The  children  of  the  Indians  are  always 
diftinguiihed  by  the  name  of  the  mother; 
and  if  a  woman  marries  feveral  hulbands, 
jind  has  ifl'ue  by  each  of  them,  they  are 
all  called  after  her.  The  reafon  they 
give  for  this  is,  that  as  their  offspring  are 
indebted  to  the  father  for  their  fouls,  the 
invifible  part  of  their  efl'ence,  and  to  the 
mother  for  their  corporeal  and  apparent 
part,  it  is  more  rational  that  they  Ihould 
be  diftinguiihed  by  the  name  of  the  latter, 
from  whom  they  indubitably  derive  their 
being,  than  by  that  of  the  father,  to 
•which  ft  doubt  might  fometimes  arife  whe- 
ther they  are  judly  intitled. 

There  are  fome  ceremonies  made  ufe  of 
by  the  Indians  at  the  impofition  of  the 
name,  and  it  is  confidered  by  them  as  a 
matter  of  great  importance;  but  what 
thcfe  are  1  could  never  learn,  through  the 
fecrefy  obfcrvcd  on  the  occafion.  1  only 
know  that  it  is  ufually  given  when 
the  children  have  pafled  the  ftate  of  ia- 
fancy. 

Nothing   can    exceed    the     tendernefs 

Ihown  by  them  to  their  offspring ;  and  a 
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perfoti  cannot  recommend  himfelf  to  their 
favour  by  any  method  more  certain,  than 
hy  P^y^^g  Tome  attention  to  the  younger 
branches  of  their  families.  I  can  impute, 
ill  Tome  mcafure,  to  tlie  prcdnts  I  made 
to  the  children  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Nau* 
dowefiies,  the  hofpitable  reception  I  met 
with  when  among  them. 

There  is  fome  difficulty  attends  an  ex- 
planation of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Indians  diftinguifli  themfelves  from  each 
other.  Befides  the  name  of  the  ani-ri  J 
by  which  every  nation  and  tribe  is  deno- 
minated, there  are  others  that  are  perfo- 
nal,  and  which  the  children  receive  from 
their  mother. 

The  chiefs  are  alfb  dirtinguifhed  by  a 
name  that  has  either  fbme  reference  to 
their  abilities,  or  to  the  hieroglyphick  of 
their  families ;  and  thefe  are  acquired 
after  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  manhood. 
Such  as  have  fignalized  themfelves  either 
in  their  war  or  hunting  parties,  or  are 
poflefled  of  fome  eminent  qualification, 
receive  a  name  that  ferves  to  perpetuate 
the  fame  of  theie  actions,  or  to  make 
^l^eir  abilities  confpicuous. 

Thus 
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Thus  the  great  warrior  of  the  Nau^ 
doweffies  was  named  Ottahtongoomli(hcah, 
that  is,  the  Great  Father  of  Snakes ; 
ottah  being  in  Engliili  father,  tongoom 
great,  and  lifhcah  a  Ihake.  Another 
chief  was  called  Honahpawjatt.i,  which 
jneans  a  fwift  runner  over  the  mountains. 
And  when  they  adopted  me  a  chief  among 
them,  they  named  me  Shebaygo,  which 
Signifies  a  writer,  or  a  perion  that  is  cu- 
rious in  making  hieroglyphicks,  as  they 
faw  me  often  writing. 


CHAPTER     XIIL 
Of  their  Religion. 

IT  is  very  difficult  to  attain  a  perfed 
knowledge  of  the  religious  principles 
of  the  Indians.  Their  ceremonies  and 
do6lrines  have  been  fo  often  ridiculed  by 
the  Europeans,  that  they  endeavour  to 
conceal  them ;  and  if,  after  the  greateft 
intimacy,  you  defire  any  of  them  to  ex- 
plain to  you  their  fyftem  of  religion,  to 
prevent  your  ridicule  they  intermix  with 
it  many  of   the  tenets  they  have  received 
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from  the  French  miflionaries,  fo  that  it  is 
at  lait  rendered  an  unintelligible  jargon, 
and  not  to  be  depended  upon. 

Such   as   I    could  difcover  among  the 
Naudovveflies,  for  they  alfo  were  very  re- 
ferved  in  this  point,   I  fliall  give  my  rea- 
ders),  without  paying  any  attention  to  the 
accounts  of  others.     As  the  religion   of 
that  people  from  their  (ituation  appears  to 
be  totally  unadulterated  with  the  fuperfti- 
tions  of   the   church  of  Rome,   we  (hall 
be  able  to  gain  from  their  religious  cuA 
toms   a   more  perfeiSt  idea  of  the  original 
teiiL-ts  and  ceremonies  of  the    Indians   iii 
general,    than  from   thofe  of  any  nations 
that  approach  nearer  to  the  fettlements. 

It  is  certain  they  acknowledge  one 
Supreme  Being  or  Giver  of  Life,  who 
preiides  over  all  things.  The  Chipeways 
call  this  being  Manitou  or  Kirchi-Ma- 
nltou ;  the  .Naudo wellies,  Wakon  or 
Tongo-Wakon,  that  is,  the  Great  Spi- 
rit ;  and  they  look  up  to  him  as  the 
fourcvi  of  good,  from  whom  no  evil  can 
proceed.  They  alio  believe  in  a  bad  Ipi- 
rit,  to  whom  they  afciibe  great  power, 
and  fuppoie  that  through  his  means  all  the 
evils  which  befall   mankind  are  inflicted. 
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To  him  therefore  do  they  pray  in  their 
diftrefics  begging  that  he  would  either 
avert  their  troubles,  or  moderate  them 
when  they  are  no  longer  avoidable. 

They  fay  that  the  Great  Spirit,  who  13 
infinitely  good,  neither  wiflies  or  is  able 
to  do  any  mifchief  to  mankind  ;  but  on 
the  contrary,  that  he  ihovvers  down  on 
them  all  the  bleffings  they  defer ve ; 
whereas  the  evil  fpirit  is  continually  em- 
ployed in  contriving  how  he  may  punifh 
th  j  human  race  ;  and  to  do  which  he  is 
rot  only  poirefled  of  the  will,  but  of  the 
power. 

They  hold  alfo  that  there  are  good  fpirits 
of  a  lefler  degree,  who  have  their  particular 
departments,  in  which  they  are  conftantly 
contributing  to  the  happinefs  of  mortals. 
Thefe  they  luppofe  to  prefide  over  all  the 
extraordinary  productions  of  nature,  fuch 
as  thofe  lakes,  rivers,  or  mountains  that 
are  of  an  uixommon  magnitude ;  and 
llkewife  the  beafts,  birds,  fillies,  and  even 
vegetables  or  flones  tiiat  exceed  the  reft  of 
their  IJKcies  in  fize  or  fingularity.  To 
ail  of  thefe  they  pay  fome  kind  of  adora- 
tion. Ihus  when  they  arrive  on  the 
borders  of  Lake   Superior,  oil   the  banb 
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of  the  Mlfliffippi,  or  any  other  great  body 
of  water,  they  prefent  to  the  Spirit  who 
refides  there  fome  kind  of  offering,  as  the 
prince  of  the  Winnebagoes  did  when  he 
attended  me  to  the  Falls  of  St.  An- 
thony. 

But  at  the  fame  time  I  fancy  that  the 
ideas  they  annex  to  the  word  fpirit,  are 
very  different  from  the  conceptions  more 
enlightened  nations  entertain  oif  it.  They 
appear  to  fafhion  to  themielves  corporeal 
reprefentations  of  their  gods,  and  believe 
them  to  be  of  a  human  form,  though  of 
a  nature  more  excellent  than  man. 

Of  the  fame  kind  are  their  fentiments 
relative  to  a  futurity.  They  doubt  not 
but  they  ihall  exift  in  fome  future  ftate ; 
I  they  however  fancy  that  their  employ- 
Iments  there  will  b^  limilar  to  thofe  they 
are  engaged  in  here,  without  the  labour 
and  difficulty  annexed  to  them  in  this  pe- 
Iriodof  their  exigence. 

They  confequently  expert  to  be  tranf- 
ilated  to  a  delightful  country,  where  they 
llliall  always  have  a  clear  unclouded  iky, 
land  ciijoy  a  perpetual  fpring ;  where  the 
Iforelb  will  abound  with  game,  and  the 
llakes   with    fifh,  which  might    be  taken 
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Without  requiring  a  painful  exertion  of 
Ikill',  or  a  laborious  purfuit  ;  in  fhort, 
that  they  fhall  live  for  ever  in  regions  of 
plenty,  and  enjoy  every  gratification  they 
delight  in  here,  in  a  greater  degree. 

To  intelle<9:ual  pleafures  they  are  Gran- 
gers ;  nor  are  thefe  included  in  their 
fcheme  of  happinefs.  But  they  exped 
that  even  thefe  animal  pleafures  will  be 
proportioned  and  diftributed  according  to 
their  merit;  the  Ikilfu!  hunter,  the  bold 
and  fuccefsful  warrior,  will  be  entitled  to 
a  greater  fhare  then  thofe  who  through 
indolence  or  want  of  ikill  cannot  boaftof 
any  fuperiority  over  tht  common  herd. 

The  priefts  of  ti:j  Indians  are  at  the 
fame  time  their  pi/  ficians,  and  their  con- 
jurors ;  whilft  the}  heal  their  wounds  or 
cure  their  jr.:afcij  .he)^  interpret  their 
dreams,  give  them  protective  charms,  and 
hvMy  that  delire  which  is  fo  prevalent 
jimo  jg  them  of  fcaiching  into  futurity. 

How  well  they  execute  the  latter  part 
of  their  profeflional  engagements,  and  the 
methods  they  make  ule  of  on  feme  of 
thele  occafions,  I  have  already  fhevvn  in 
the  exertions  of  the  prieft  of  the  Killif- 
tinocs,  who  was  fortunate  enough  to  fuc- 
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Ceed  in  his  extraordinary  attempt  near  Lake 
Superior.  They  frequeiitly  are  fuccelsful 
likewife  in  admi raftering  the  falubrious 
herbs  they  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  5 
but  that  the  ceremonies  they  make  ufe  of 
during  the  adminiftration  of  them  contri- 
butes to  their  fuccels,  I  fhall  not  tak6 
upon  me  to  afl'ert. 

When  any  of  the  people  are  ill,  the 
perfon  who  is  inverted  with  this  triple 
charadter  of  doctor,  prieft,  and  magician, 
fits  by  the  patient  day  and  night,  rattling 
in  his  ears  a  goad-fhell  filled  with  dry 
beans,  called  a  Chichicoue,  and  making  a 
difagreeable  noife  that  Cannot  be  well  de- 
i'cribed. 

This  uncouth  harmony  one  would  ima- 
gine  ihould  difturb  the  Tick  perfon,  and 
prevent  the  good  effcdls  of  the  dov:tor's 
prefcription  ;  but  on  the  contrary  they 
believe  that  the  method  made  ufe  of  con- 
tributes to  his  recovery,  by  diverting  trnn 
his  malignant  purpofes  the  evil  rit 
who  has  infliflcd  the  diforder ;  or  at  jaft 
that  it  will  take  off  his  attention,  f  that 
h«  Ihall  not  increafe  the  malady.  This 
they  are  credulous  enough  to  imagi  ^  iie  is 
conilantly  on  the  watch  to  do,  and  would 
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carry  his  inveteracy  to  a  fatal  length  if  they 
did  not  thus  charm  him. 

I  could  not  difcover  that  they  make 
life  of  any  other  religious  ceremonies  than 
thofe  I  have  defcribed  ;  indeed,  on  the 
appearance  of  the  new  moon  they  dance 
and  fing;  but  it  is  not  evident  that  they 
pay  that  planet  any  adoration ;  they  only 
fceni  to  rejoice  at  the  return  of  a  luml- 
nary  that  makes  the  night  cheerful,  and 
which  ferves  to  light  them  on  their  way 
when  they  travel  during  the  abfence  of 
the  fun. 

Notwithflanding  Mr.  Adair  has  afferted 
that  tlie  nations  among  whom  he  refided, 
oblerve  with  very  little  variation  all  the 
ritcs  appointed  by  the  Mofaic  Law,  I  own 
1  coukl  never  dilbover  among  thofe  tribes 
that  lie  but  a  few  degrees  to  the  north- 
wcil,  the  leafl  traces  of  the  Jewifh  reli- 
gion, except  it  be  admitted  that  one  parti- 
cular female  cuflom  and  their  divifion  into 
lilbes,  carry  with  them  proofs  fufficientto 
clbbl'.fh  this  aflertion. 

The  Jcfuits  and  French  miffionaric. 
luwe  ailb  pretended  that  the  Indians  had»| 
\vhc!i  they  fufl  travelled  into  Amcric?., 
toiiic  liotioiis,  though  thcfc  were  dark  aiid| 
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confufed,  of  the  chri{!ldn  inftltution  ;  that 
they  have  been  greatly  agitated  at  the  light 
of  a  crofs,  and  given  proofs,  by  the  inni- 
preffions  made  on  them,  that  rhey  were  not 
entirely  unacquainted  with  the  facred  myf- 
teries  of  Chriftianity.  I  need  not  fay  that 
thefe  are  too  glaring  abfurdities  to  be  cre- 
dited, and  could  only  receive  their  exiftence 
from  the  zea!  of  thofe  fathers,  who  en- 
deavoured at  once  to  give  the  public  a 
better  opinion  of  the  fuccefs  of  their  mif- 
fions,  and  to  add  fupport  to  the  caufe  they 
were  engaged  in. 

The  Indians  appear  to  be  in  their  re- 
ligious principles  rude  and  uninftrudled. 
The  doftrines  they  hold  ar  few  and  fim- 
ple,  and  fuch  as  have  been  generally  im- 
prelTed  on  the  human  mind,  by  fome 
means  or  other,  in  the  moft  igiioraiit  ages. 
They  however  have  not  deviated,  as  many 
other  uncivilized  nations,  and  too  many 
civilized  ones  have  done,  into  idolatrous 
modes  of  worfhip ;  they  venerate  indeed 
and  make  offerings  to  the  wonderful  parts 
of  the  creation,  as  I  have  before  obferved ; 
but  whether  thefe  rites  are  performed  on  ac- 
count of  the  impreffion  fuch  extraordinary 
appearances   make  on  them,  or  whether 
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thty  confider  them  as  the  peculiar  charge, 
or  the  ufual  phices  of  refidence  of  the  in- 
vifible  fph-its  they  acknowledge,  I  cannot 
pofitively  determine. 

The  human  mind  in  its  uncultivated 
flate  is  apt  to  afcribe  the  extraordinary  oc- 
currences of  nature,  fuch  as  earthquakes, 
thunder,  or  hurricanes,  to  the  interpofi- 
tion  of  unfeen  beings  ;  the  troubles  and 
difafters  alfo  that  are  annexed  to  a  favagc 
life,  the  apprchcnfions  attendant  on  a  pre- 
carious fubfiftence,  and  thofe  numberlefs 
inconveniencics  which  man  in  his  improv 
ed  ll:ate  has  found  means  to  remedy,  are 
fuppofed  to  proceed  from  the  interpofition 
of  evil  fpirits;  the  favage  confequently 
lives  in  continual  apprehenfions  of  their 
unkind  attacks,  and  to  avert  them  has  re- 
courfe  to  charms,  to  the  fantaftic  ceremo- 
nies of  his  priefl,  or  the  powerful  influ- 
ence of  his  Manirous.  Fear  has  of  courfe 
a  greater  Ihare  In  his  devotions  than  gra- 
titude, and  he  pays  more  attention  to  de- 
precating the  wrath  of  the  evil  than  to  fe- 
curing  the  favour  of  the  good  beings. 

The  Indians,  however,  entertain  thefe 
abfurditles  in  common  with  thofc  of  every 
part  of  the  globe  who  have  not  been  illu- 
mined 
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mined  by  that  religion  which  only  can 
difperle  the  clouds  of  fuperftition  and  ig- 
norance, and  they  are  as  free  from  error  as 
a  people  can  be  that  has  not  been  flivourcd 
with  its  inftrudive  dodrines. 


CHAPTER     XIV. 


Of  their  Di  s  eas  e  s,  ^r. 


THE  Indians  in  general  are  healthy, 
and  fubje(3:  but  to  few  difcafcs, 
many  of  thofe  that  afflidl  civilized  nations, 
and  are  the  immediate  confequences  of 
luxury  or  (loth,  being  not  known  among 
them ;  however  the  hardfliips  and  fatigues 
which  they  endure  in  hunting  or  war, 
the  inclemency  of  the  fealbns  to  which 
they  are  continually  cxpofed,  but  above 
all  the  extremes  of  hunger,  and  that  vo- 
racioufnefs  their  long  excurfions  conie- 
quently  fubjcd  them  to,  cannot  fiul  of  im- 
pairing the  conftitutign,  and  bringing  on 
diforders. 

Pains  and  weakneffes  in  the  ftomach 
and  breafl  are  fometimes  the  refult  of  their 
long  failing,  and  confumptions  of  the  ex- 
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ceflive  fatigue  and  violent  cxcrcifes  they  ex-? 
polb  themlelves  to  from  their  infancy,  be- 
fore they  have  ftrength  fufficient  to  fiippoi  t 
them.  But  the  dilbrdcr  to  which  they 
are  mod  fuhjc£^,  is  the  pleurlfy  ;  for  the 
removal  of  which,  they  apply  their  grant! 
remedy  and  prelervative  againfl  the  genera- 
lity of  their  complaints,  fweating. 

The  mannc  r  in  which  they  conftru^ft 
their  (loves  for  this  purpofe  is  as  follows; 
They  fix  fc\'eral  fmall  poles  in  the  ground, 
the  tops  of  whicli  they  twift  together  fo 
as  to  form  a  rotunda :  this  frame  thcv 
cover  with  ikins  or  blankets  ;  and  they 
lay  them  on  with  fo  much  nicety,  that 
the  air  is  kept  from  entering  through  any 
crevice;  a  fmall  fpacc  being  only  left  jull: 
fufficient  to  creep  in  at,  which  is  im- 
mediately after  clofcd.  In  the  middle  ot 
this  contined  building  they  place  red  hot 
ftones,  on  which  they  pour  water  till  a 
fleam  arifes  that  produces  a  great  degree 
of  heat. 

This   caufes  an  indantaneous  perfpira- 
tion,  which  they  increafe  as   they  pleafe. 
Having  continued    in   it  for  fome   time,  | 
they    immediately   haftcn    to  the    nearcft 
flream,  and  plunge  into  the  water ;  an»i, 
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nftcr  bathing  therein  for  about  halt*  a  ml« 
nute,  they  put  on  their  cloaths,  fit  tlowu 
oik!  fmoak  with  great  compofure,  ijio 
roughly  perfuaded  that  the  remedy  will 
pro.e  efficacious.  They  often  make  ule 
of  this  fudorlferous  method  to  rcfrclh 
themlelves,  or  to  prepare  thrir  minds  for 
the  management  of  any  bufinefs  that  re-. 
quire§  uncommon  deliberation  and  faga- 
citv. 

They  are  likewife  afHl<5led  with  the 
droply  and  paralytic  complaints,  which, 
however,  are  but  very  feldom  known 
among  them.  As  a  remedy  for  thele  as 
well  as  for  fevers  they  make  ufe  of  lotions 
and  decoctions,  compofed  of  herbs,  which 
the  phyficians  know  pcrfe£lly  well  how 
to  compound  and  apply.  But  they  never 
trail  to  medicines  alone  ;  they  always  have 
recouife  likewife  to  fome  fuperftitious  ce- 
remonies, without  which  their  patients 
would  not  think  tlie  phyiical  pi'>^parations 
fufficicntly  powerful. 

With  equal  judgment  they  make  ufe  of 
fimples  for  the  cure  of  wounds,  fraClurcs, 
or  bruifes ;  and  arc  able  to  extrael  by 
thefe,  without  inclfion,  fpllnters,  iron,  or 
any  fort  of  matter  by  which  the  wound  is 
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canfed.  In  cures  of  this  kind  they  ara 
extremely  dextrous,  and  complete  them 
in  much  lefs  time  than  might  be  expected 
from  their  mode  of  proceeding. 

With  the  Ikin  of  a  fnake,  which  thofe 
reptiles  annually  fhed,  they  will  alfo  ex- 
tra£l  fpli liters.  It  is  amazing  to  fee  the 
fudden  efficacy  of  this  application,  Kot- 
withftanding  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
the  leaft  moiflure  remaining  in  it. 

It  has  long  been  a  fubjedl  of  dllpute, 
on  what  continent  the  venereal  diieafe 
firfl:  received  its  deflrudive  power.  This 
dreadful  malad}^  's  fuppofed  to  have  origi- 
nated in  Arperica,  but  the  literary  cont^fl 
{till  remains  undecided  ;  to  give  fome  elu- 
cidation to  it  I  (hall  remark,  that  as  I 
could  not  difcover  the  leaft  traces  among 
the  Naudoweilles  with  whom  I  refided 
fo  long,  and  was  alfo  informed  that  it 
was  yet  unknown  among  the  more  wef- 
tern  nations,  I  think  I  may  venture  to 
pronounce  that  it  had  not  its  origin  in 
North  America.  Thofe  nations  that  have 
any  communication  with  the  Europeans 
pr  the  fouthern  tribes  are  greatly  afflid- 
ed  with  it  ;  but  they  have  all  of  them 
^ccjuired  a  knowledpe  of  fuch  certain  and 
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expeditious  remedies,  that  the  communi- 
cation is  not  attended  with  any  dangerous 
confequences. 

Soon  after  I  fct  out  on  my  travels,  on« 
of  the  traders  whom  1  accompanied,  com- 
plained of  a  violent  gonorrhoea,  with  all 
its  alarming  iymptoms :  this  increafed  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  by  the  time  we  had 
reached  the  town  of  the  Winnebagoes, 
he  was  unable  to  travel.  Having  made 
his  complaint  known  to  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  that  tribe,  he  told  him  not  to  be  un-^ 
eafy,  for  he  would  engage  that  by  fol* 
lowing  his  advice,  he  (hould  be  able  in 
a  few  days  to  purfue  his  journey,  and  iu 
a  little  longer  time  be  entirely  free  from 
his  diforder. 

The  chief  had  no  fooner  faid  this  thao 
he  prepared  for  him  a  decodlion  of  the 
bark  of  the  roots  of  the  prickly  Afh,  a 
tree  Icarcely  known  in  England,  but 
which  grows  in  great  plenty  throughout 
North  America;  by  the  ufe  of  which, 
in  a  few  days  he  was  greatly  recovered, 
and  having  received  dircdions  how  to  pre- 
pare it,  in  a  fortnight  after  his  departure 
from  this  place  perceived  that  he  was  radi- 
cally cured. 

If 
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If  from  exceflive  exercife,  or  the  ex- 
tremes  of  heat  or  cold,  they  are  afFedled 
with  pains  ui  their  limbs  or  joints,  they 
fcarity  the  parts  affetSled.  Thofe  nations 
who  have  no  commerce  with  Europeans 
do  this  with  a  {harp  flint ;  and  it  is  fur- 
prizing  to  fee  to  how  fine  a  point  they 
have  the  dexterity  to  bring  them;  a  lancet 
can  fcarcely  exceed  in  fharpnefs  the  in- 
ftruments  they  make  of  this  unmalleable 
fubftance. 

They  never  can  be  convinced  a  perfon  is 
ill,  whilft  he  has  an  appetite ;  but  when 
he  rejects  all  kind  of  nourifliment,  they 
confider  the  difeafe  aS  dangerous,  and  pay 
great  attention  to  it ;  and  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  diforder,  the  phylician  rc- 
fufes  his  patient  no  fort  of  food  that  ho  is 
defirous  of. 

'  Their  doclors  are  not  only  fuppofttl 
to  be  (killed  in  the  phylical  treatment  of 
difeafes,  but  the  common  people  beheve 
that  by  the  ceremony  of  the  chichicoue 
ufually  made  ule  of,  as  before  defcrlbed, 
they  are  able  to  gain  intelligence  from  the 
Ipirits  of  the  caule  of  the  complaints  whh 
which  they  are  afflidVed,  and  are  thereby 
the  better  enabled  to    find  remedies  for 
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them.  They  dlfcover  fomething  fuper-! 
natural  in  all  their  difeafes,  and  the  phytic 
adminiftered  niufl  invariably  be  aided  by 
thefe  fuperftitions. 

Sometimes  a  lick  perfon  fancies  that 
his  diforder  arifes  from  witchcraft ;  in 
this  cafe  the  phyfician  or  juggler  is  con- 
fulted,  who,  after  the  ufual  preparations, 
gives  his  opinion  on  the  ftate  of  the  dif-» 
eafe,  and  frequently  finds  fome  means  for 
his  cure.  But  notwithflanding  the  Indlaa 
phyficians  always  annex  thefe  fuperftitious 
ceremonies  to  their  prefcriptions,  it  is 
very  certain,  as  I  have  already  obferved, 
that  they  exercife  their  art  by  principles 
which  are  founded  on  the  knowledge  of 
fimples,  and  on  experience  which  they  ac- 
quire by  an  indefatigable  attention  to  their 
operations. 

The  following  ftory,  which  I  received 
from  a  perfon  of  undoubted  credit,  proves 
that  the  Indians  are  not  only  able  to  rea- 
foii  with  great  acutenefs  on  the  caufes 
and  fymptoms  of  many  of  the  diforders 
which  are  attendant  on  human  nature, 
but  to  apply  with  equal  judgment  proper 
(ei:^edies. 
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In  Penobfcot,  a  fettlement  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Main,  in  the  north-eaft  parts  of 
New  England,  the  wife  of  a  foldier  was 
taken  in  labour,  and  notwithftanding  every 
necefl'ary  afiiftance  was  given  her,  could 
not  be  delivered.  In  this  htuation  (he 
remained  for  two  or  three  days,  the  per- 
fons  around  her  expedlng  that  the  next 
pang  ivould  put  an  end  to  he:  exiftence. 

An  Indian  woman,  who  accidentally 
pafl'ed  by,  heard  the  groans  of  the  un- 
happy fufFerer,  and  enquired  from  whence 
they  proceeded.  Being  made  acquainted 
"with  the  defperate  circumftances  attending 
the  cafe,  (he  told  the  informant,  that  if 
fhe  might  be  permitted  to  fee  the  perfon, 
ihe  did  not  doubt  but  that  (he  could  be  of 
great  fervice  to  her. 

The  furgeon  that  had  attended,  and  the 
midwife  who  was  then  prcfent,  having 
given  up  every  hope  of  preferving  their 
patient,  the  Indian  woman  was  allowed 
to  make  ufe  of  any  methods  (he  thought 
proper.  She  accordingly  took  a  hand' 
kerchief,  and  bound  it  tight  over  the  nofe 
and  mouth  of  the  woman :  this  immedi- 
ately brought  on  a  fuffocation ;  and  from 
the  llruggles  that  confequently  enfued  (he 
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was  in  a  few  feconds  delivered.  The  mo- 
ment this  was  atchieved,  and  time  enough 
to  prevent  any  fatal  effect,  the  handker- 
chief was  taken  off.  The  long  fufFering 
patient  thus  happily  relieved  from  her 
pains,  foon  after  perfeftly  recovered,  to 
the  aftoniftiment  of  all  thofe  who  had 
been  witnefs  to  her  defperate  fltuation. 

The  reafon  given  by  the  Indian  for  this 
hazardous  method  of  proceeding  was,  that 
defperate  diibrders  require  defperate  reme- 
dies ;  that  as  fhe  obferved  the  exertions  of 
nature  were  not  fufficiently  forcible  to 
tffed  the  defired  confequence,  (he  thought 
it  neceflary  to  augment  their  force,  which 
could  only  be  done  by  fome  mode  that  was 
violent  in  the  extreme. 
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CHAPTER     XV. 

Of  the  Manner  in  which  tloey  treat  their 

Dead. 
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AN  Indian  meets  death  when  it  ap- 
proaches him  in  his  hut,  with  the 
fame  refokition  he  has  often  fiiced  him 
in  the  field.  His  indifference  relative  to 
this  important  article,  which  is  the  fource 
of  fo  many  apprehenfions  to  almoft  every 
other  nation,  is  truly  admirable.  When 
his  fate  is  pronounced  by  the  phyficlan, 
and  it  remains  no  longer  uncertain,  he  ha- 
rangues thofe  about  him  with  the  greateft 
cqmpofure. 

If  he  is  a  chief  and  has  a  family,  he 
makes  a  kind  of  funeral  oration,  which 
he  concludes  by  giving  to  his  children 
fuch  advice  for  the  regulation  of  their  con- 
du6i:  as  he  thinks  neceflary.  He  then  takes 
leave  of  his  friends,  and  iffues  out  orders 
for  the  preparation  of  a  feaft,  which  is  de- 
ligned  to  regale  thofe  of  his  tribe  that 
come  to  pronounce  his  eulogium. 

After 
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After  the  breath  is  departed,  the  body 
is  drefled  in  the  fame  aitire  it  ufually 
wore  whilft  living,  his  face  is  painted,  and 
he  is  feated  in  an  ere(St  pofture  on  a  mat 
01-  (kin  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  hut, 
with  his  weapons  by  his  lide.  His  rela- 
tions being  feated  round,  each  harangues 
in  turn  the  deceafed  ;  and  if  he  has  been  a 
great  warrior,  recounts  his  heroic  adions 
nearly  tc  the  following  purport,  which  in 
the  Indian  language  is  extremely  poetical 
and  pleafing : 

"'  You   Hill  fit  among   us,   Brother, 

'*  your  perfon   retains    its   ufual    refem- 

"  blance,  and  continues  (imilar  to  ours, 

'♦  without  any  vifible  deficiency,  except 

'*  that  it  has  loft   the  power  of  adion. 

"  But    whither    is    that    breath    flown, 

"  which  a  few  hours  ago  fent  up  fmoke 

♦'  to  the  Great  Spirit  ?     Why  are  thofe 

"  lips  filent,  that  lately  delivered  to  us 

"  expreflive  and  pleafing  language  ?  why 

"  are  thofe  feet  motion lefs,  that  a  fhort 

"  time  ago  were  fleeter  than  the  deer  on 

*'  yonder  mountains  ?    why  ufelefs  hang 

"  thole  arms  that  could  climb  the  talleft 

"  tree,  or  draw  the  tougheft  bow  ?   Alas ! 

"  every  part  of  that    frame   which  we 

♦'  lately 
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lately  beheld  with  admiration  and  won- 
der, is  now  become  as  inanimate  as  it 
was  three  hundred  winters  ago.  We 
will  not,  however,  bemoan  thee  as  if 
thou  waft  for  ever  loft  to  us,  or  that 
thy  name  would  be  buried  in  obli- 
vion ;  thy  foul  yet  lives  in  the  great 
Country  of  Spirits,  with  thofe  of  thy 
nation  that  arc  gone  before  thee ;  and 
though  we  are  left  behind  to  perpe- 
tuate thy  fame,  we  ftiall  one  day  join 
thee.  AiSluated  by  the  refpe<fl:  we  bore 
thee  whilft  living,  we  now  come  to 
tender  to  thee  the  laft  aft  of  kindnefs 
it  is  in  our  power  to  beftow  :  that  thy 
body  might  not  lie  negleded  on  the 
plain,  and  become  a  prey  to  the  beads 
of  the  field,  or  the  fowls  of  the  air, 
we  w^ill  take  care  to  lay  it  with  thofe 
of  thy  predeceflbrs  who  are  gone  be- 
fore thee  ;  hoping  at  the  fame  time, 
that  thy  fpirit  will  feed  with  their  fpi- 
rlts,  and  be  ready  to  receive  ours,  when 
we  alfo  fhall  arrive  at  the  great  Coun- 
try of  Souls." 
In  fhort  Ipeeches  fomewhat"  fimilar  to 
this  does  every  chief  fpeak  the  pralfes 
of  his  departed  friend.     When  they  have 
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fo  done,  if  they  happen  to  be  at  a  great 
diftance  from  the  place  of  interment  ap- 
propriated to  their  tribe,  and  the  perfon 
dies  during  the  winter  feafon,  they  wrap 
the  body  in  ikins,  and  lay  it  on  a  high 
ftage  built  for  this  purpole,  or  on  th* 
branches  of  a  large  tree,  till  the  fpring  ar- 
rives. They  then,  after  the  manner  de- 
fcribed  in  my  Journal,  carry  it,  together 
with  all  thole  belonging  to  the  fame  na- 
tion, to  the  general  burLl^place,  where 
it  is  interred  with  fome  other  ceremonies 
that  I.  could  not  difcover. 

When  the  Naudoweffies  brought  their 
dead  for  interment  to  the  great  cave,  t 
attempted  to  get  an  infiglit  into  the  re- 
maining bufial  rites  ;  but  whether  it  was 
on  account  of  the  ftench  which  arofe  from 
fo  many  bodies,  the  weather  being  then 
[hot,  or  whether  they  chofe  to  keep  this 
jpart  of  their  cuftoms  fecret  from  me,  I 
could  not  difcover;  I  found,  however,  that 
they  confiderfed  my  curiofity  as  ill-timed, 
land  therefore  I  withdrew. 

After  the  interment,  the  band  to  which 
Itht  perfon  belongs,  take  care  to  fix  ni^ar  th^ 

ice  fuch  hiefoglyphicks  as  (hall  fhow 
|to  future  ages  his  merit  and  accomplifli- 
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incnts.  If  any  of  thcfc  people  die  in  the 
fummer  at  a  dlftance  from  the  burying, 
ground,  and  they  find  it  impofliblc  to  re- 
move the  body  before  it  putrefies,  thcy- 
burii  the  flefli  from  the  bones,  and  prcfcrv- 
ing  the  latter,  bury  them  in  the  manner 
defcribed. 

As  the  Indians  believe  that  the  fouls- 
of  the  deceafed  employ  themfelves  in  the 
fame  manner  in  the  country  of  fpirlts,  as 
they  did  on  earth,  that  they  acquire  their 
food   by  hunting,    and  have   there,  alfo, 
enemies  to  contend  with,  they  take  care 
that  they  do.  not  enter  thofe  regions  de- 
fencelefs  and  unprovided  :  they  con fequent- 
ly  bury  with  them  their  bows,  their  ar- 
rows, and  all  the  other  weapons  ufed  ei- 
ther in  hunting  or  war.     As  they  doubt 
iiot  but  they  will  likew^ife  have  occafiou 
both  for  the  neceflaries  of  life,  and  thofe  I 
things  they  efteem  as  ornaments,    they 
ufually  depofit  in  their   tombs  fuch  Ikliis 
or  fluffs  as   they  commonly  made  their 
garments  of,  domeftic  utenfils,  and  paint 
for  ornamenting  their  perfbns. 
•«'    The  near  relations  of  the  deceafed  la- 1 
ment  his  lofs  with  an  appearance  of  great 
fbrrow.  and  apguifh  ;  they  weep  and  howl,! 
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and  make  ufe  of  many  contortions,  aS  they 
fit  ill  the  hut  or  tent  around  the  body, 
when  the  intervals  between  the  praifes  of 
the  chitfs  will  permit. 

One  formality  in  mourning  for  the 
dead  among  the  Naudo wellies  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  any  mode  I  obferved  in  the 
other  nations  through  which  I  pafTed.  The 
men,  to  fhow  how  great  their  forrow  is, 
pierce  the  flefh  of  their  arms,  above  the 
elbows,  with  arrows  ;  the  fears  of  which 
1  could  perceive  on  thofc  of  every  rank, 
in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  ;  and  the  wo- 
men cut  and  gafh  their  legs  with  Iharp 
broken  flint?,  till  the  blood  flows  very 
plentifully. 

Whilft  I  remained  among  them,  a 
couple  whofe  tent  was  adjacent  to  mine, 
loft  a  fon  of  about  four  years  of  age.  The 
parents  were  fo  much  affe£led  at  the  death 
of  their  favourite  child,  that  they  pur- 
fued  the  ufual  .teftimonies  of  grief  with 
fuch  uncommon  rigour,  as  through  the 
weight  of  forrow  and  lofs  of  blood,  to  oc- 
eafion  the  death  of  the  father.  The  wo- 
man, who  had  hitherto  been  inconfolable, 
no  fooner  faw  her  hufband  expire,  than 
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(he  dried  up  her  tears,  and  appearec!  cheer- 
ful and  religned, 

As  I  knew  not  how  to  account  for  fo 
extraordinary  a  tranfition,  I  took  an  oppor- 
tunity to  afk  her  the  reafon  of  it ;  tell- 
ing her  at  the  fame  time,  that  I  fhould 
have  imagined  the  lofs  of  her  hufband 
would  rather  have  occaiioned  an  increafe 
of  grief,  than  fuch  a  fudden  diminution 
of  it. 

:  She  informed  me,  that  as  the  child 
was  fo  young  when  it  died,  and  unable 
to  fupport  itfelf  in  the  country  of  fpirits, 
both  (he  and  her  hufband  had  been  ap- 
prehenfive  that  its  (ituation  would  be  far 
from  happy ;  but  no  fooner  did  (he  be- 
hold its  father  depart  for  the  fame  place, 
who  not  only  loved  the  child  with  the 
tendered  affe«rtion,  but  was  a  good  hunter, 
and  would  be  able  to  provide  plentifully 
for  its  fupport,  than  (he  ccafed  to  mourn. 
She  added,  that  (he  now  faw  no  reafoii 
to  continue  her  tears,  as  the  child  on 
whom  (he  doated  was  happy  unJer  the 
Care  and  protection  of  a  fond  father,  and 
(he  had  only  one  wi(h  that  remained  un- 
gratificd,  which  was  that  of"  being  herfclf 
with  them. 

Expreflions 
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Ex'prcflioiis  fo  replete  with  iinaFedtcd 
tendernefs,  and  fentimeiits  that  would  have 
done  honour  to  a  Roman  matron,  made 
an  irnpreliion  on  my  mhid  greatly  in  fa- 
vour of  the  people  to  whom  ihe  belong- 
ed, and  tended  not  a  little  to  counteradl 
the  prejudices  I  had  hitherto  entertained, 
in  common  with  every  other  traveller, 
of  Indian  infenfibility  and  want  of  parental 
tendernefs. 

Her  fubfequent  conduct  confirmed  the 
favourable  opinion  I  had  juft  imbibed  ; 
and  convinced  me,  that,  notwithftanding 
this  apparent  fufpenfion  of  her  grief,  fome 
particles  of  that  reluctance  to  be  fcpa- 
rated  from  a  beloved  relation,  which  is  im- 
planted either  \yy  nature  or  cuftom  in 
every  human  heart,  ftill  lurked  in  hers. 
I  obferved  that  (he  went  almoft  every  even- 
ing to  the  foot  of  the  tree,  on  a  branch  of 
which  the  bodies  of  her  hufband  and  child 
were  laid,  and  after  cutting  off  a  lock  of 
her  hair,  anc^.  throwing  it  on  the  ground, 
in  a  plaintive  melancholy  fong  bemoaned 
its  fate.  A  recapitulation  of  the  anions 
he  might  have  performed,  had  his  life 
been  fpared,  appeared  to  be  her  favourite 
theme ;  and  whilfl  ilie  foretold  the  fame 
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that  would  have  attended  an  imitation  of 
his  fathers  virtues,  her  grief  (eemed  to  be 
lufpended : — 

*^  If  thou  hadd  continued  with  us,  my 
*'  dear  Son,"  would  ihe  cry,  *'  liow  well 
*'  would  the  bow  have  become  thy  hand, 
*'  and  how  fatal  would  thy  arrows  have 
*'  proved  to  the  enemies  of  our  bands. 
**  Thou  wouldii  often  have  drank  their 
**  blood,  and  eaten  their  flefli,  and  nu- 
*'  merous  flaves  would  have  rewarded  thy 
*'  toils.  With  a  nervous  arm  wouldft 
**  thou  have  feized  the  wounded  buffalo, 
<'  or  have  combated  the  fury  of  the  en- 
*<  raged  bear.  Thori  wouldft  have  over- 
taken the  flying  elk,  and  have  kept 
pace  on  the  mountain's  brow  with  the 
fleeteft  deer.  What  feats  mighteft  thou 
**  not  have  performed,  hadft  thou  ftaid 
*♦  among  us  till  age  had  given  thee 
^*  ftrengh,  and  thy  father  had  infti-udted 
**  thee  ir)  every  Indian  accomplilhment !" 
In  termsr  like  thefe  did  this  untutored  fa- 
vage  bewail  the  lofs  of  her  fon,  and  fre- 
quently would  Ihe  pafs  the  greateft  part 
of  the  night  in  the  iiffedlionate  employ. 

The  Indians  in  general  are  very  ftrid 
in  the  obfervancjc  of  their  lavi^s  relative  to 
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mourning  for  their   dead.     In  fome  na- 
tions they  cut  off  their  hair,  blacken  their 
their  faces,  and  (it  in  an  ere£l  pofture,  with 
their  heads  clofely  covered,  and  depriving 
themfelves  of  every  pleafure.     This  fevc- 
rity  is  continued  for  feveral  months,  and 
with   fome  relaxations  the  appearance  is 
fometimes  kept  up  for   feveral   years.      I 
was  told  that  when  the  Naudoweflies  re- 
collected any  incidents  of  the  lives  of  their 
deceai'ed  relations,  even  after  an   interval 
of  ten  years,  they  would  howl  fb  as  to 
be  heard  at  a  great  diftance.    They  would 
fometimes  continue  this  proof  of  refpe£t 
and  affedion  for  feveral  hours ;  and  if  it 
happened  that  the  thought  occurred,  and 
the  noife  was  begun  towards  th^  evening, 
thofe  of  their  tribe  who  were   at    haad 
would  join  with  them. 
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CHAPTER     XVI. 

A  concife  Character  of  tJje  Indians. 

TH  E  charader  of  the  Indians,  like 
that  of  other  uncivilized  nations, 
is  compoied  of  a  mixture  of  ferocity  and 
gentleuefs.  They  are  at  once  guided 
by  paffions  and  appetites,  which  they 
hold  in  common  with  the  fierceft  beafts 
that  inhabit  their  woods,  did  are  pollefled 
of  virtues  which  do  honour  to  human  na- 
ture. 

In  the  following  eftimate  I  fhall  ea- 
dcavour  to  forget  on  the  one  hand  the  pre- 
judices of  Europeans,  who  ufually  annex 
to  the  word  Indian  epithets  that  are  dif- 
graceful  to  human  nature,  and  who  view 
them  in  no  other  light  than  as  favages 
and  cannibals;  whilft  with  equal  care  I 
avoid  any  partiality  towards  them,  as 
fome  muft  naturally  arife  from  the  favour- 
able reception  I  met  with  during  my  flay 
among  them. 

At  the  fame  time  I  Ihall  confine  my 
remarks  to  the  nations  inhabiting  only 

the 
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the  weftem  regions,  fuch  as  the  Nau- 
doweilks,  the  Ottagaumles,  the  Chipe- 
ways,  the  Winnebagoes,  and  the  Sau- 
kies  ;  for  as  throughout  that  diverfity  of 
climates,  the  exteufive  continent  of  Ame- 
rica is  compofed  of,  there  are  people  of 
different  difpofitions  and  various  charac- 
ters, it  would  be  incompatible  with  my 
prefent  undertaking  to  treat  of  all  thefe, 
and  to  give  a  general  view  of  them  as  a 
conjundive  body. 

That  the  Indians  are  of  a  cruel,  re- 
vengeful, inexorable  difpofition,  that  they 
will  watch  whole  days  unmindful  of  the 
calls  of  nature,  and  make  their  way 
through  pathlefs,  and  almoA  unbounded 
woods,  fubfifting  only  on  the  fcanty 
produce  of  them,  to  purfue  and  revenge 
themlelves  of  an  enemy ;  that  they  hear 
unmoved  the  piercing  cries  of  fuch  as 
unhappily  fall  into  their  hands,  and  re- 
ceive a  diabolical  pleafure  from  the  tor- 
tures they  inflidt  on  their  prifoners,  I 
readily  grant ;  but  let  us  look  on  the  re- 
verfe  of  this  terrifying  pidture,  and  we 
fhall  find  them  temperate  both  in  their 
diet  and  potations  (it  muft  he  remember- 
ed, that  I  fpeak  of  xhok  tribes  who  have 
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little  communication  with  Europeans) 
that  they  with-ftaiid,  with  unexampled 
j-atience,  the  attacks  of  hunger,  or  the 
inclemency  of  the  feafons,  and  efteem  the 
gratification  of  tlieir  appetites  but  as  a 
fecondary  confideratiort. 

We  fhall  like  wife  fee  them  fociable 
and  hum'ne  to  thofe  whom  they  confider 
as  their  friends,  and  even  to  their  adopted 
enemies  ;  and  ready  to  partake  with  them 
of  the  laft  morfel,  or  to  rilk  their  lives  in 
their  defence. 

In  contradi6lion  to  the  report  of  many 
other  travellers,  all  of  which  have  been 
tindlured  with  prejudice,  I  can  affert,  that 
notwithflanding  the  apparent  indifference 
with  which  an  Indian  meets  his  wife  and 
children  after  a  long  abfence,  an  indifference 
proceeding  rather  from  cuftom  than  in- 
lenfibility,  he  is  not  unmindful  of  the 
claims  either  of  connubial  or  parental  ten- 
dernefs ;  the  little  flory  I  have  introduced 
in  the  preceding  chapter  of  the  Naudo- 
weilie  woman  lamenting  her  child,  and 
the  immature  death  of  the  father,  will 
elucidate  this  point,  and  enforce  the  af- 
feition  much  better  than  the  moll;  ftudied 
arguments  I  can  make  ufe  of. 

Accuf- 
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Accuftomed  from  their  youth  tp  innu- 
merable hardfhips,  they  loon  become  fu- 
perior  to  a  lenfe  of  danger  or  the  dread 
of  death ;  and  their  fortitude,  implanted 
by  nature,  and  nurtured  by  example, 
by  precept,  and  accident,  never  experiences 
i  moment's  allay. 

Though  flothful  and  inactive  whilft 
their  ftore  of  provifion  remains  unex- 
haufted,  and  their  foes  are  at  a  diftance, 
they  are  indefatigable  and  perfevering  in 
purfuit  of  their  game,  or  in  circumvent- 
inqj  their  enemies. 

If  they  are  artful  and  defigning,  and 
ready  to  take  every  advantage,  if  they  are 
cool  and  deliberate  in  their  councils,  and 
cautious  in  the  extreme  either  of  difcovering 
their  fentiments,  or  of  revealing  a  fecret, 
they  might  at  the  fame  time  boaft  of  pof^ 
feffing  qualifications  of  a  more  ainimated 
nature,  of  the  fagacity  of  a  hound,  the 
penetrating  light  of  a  lynx,  the  cunning 
of  the  fox,  the  agility  of  a  bounding  roe, 
and  the  unconquerable  fiercenefs  of  the 
tyger. 

In  their  public  characters,  as  form- 
ing part  of  a  community,  they  poffefs 
^n  attachment  for  that  band  to  which  they 

belong. 
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belong,  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of 
any  other  country.  They  combine,  as  if 
they  were  adluated  only  by  one  foul, 
againd  the  enemies  of  their  nation,  and 
banifli  from  their  minds  every  confidera- 
tion  oppofed  to  this. 

They  confult  without  unneccffary  op- 
pofition,  or  without  giving  way  to  the 
excitements  of  envy  or  ambition,  on  the 
meafures  neceflary  to  be  purfued  for  the 
deftrudion  of  thofe  who  have  drawn 
on  themlelves  their  difpleafure.  No  felf- 
ifli  views  ever  influence  their  advice, 
or  obftrudt  their  confultations.  Nor  is 
it  in  the  power  of  bribes  or  threats  to 
dimuiifh   the  love  they  bear  their  coun- 

The  honour  of  their  tribe,  and  the 
welfare  of  their  nation,  is  the  firft  and 
moft  predominant  emotion  of  their  hearts ; 
and  from  hence  proceed  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  all  their  virtues  and  their  vices. 
Adtuated  by  this,  they  brave  every  dan- 
ger, endure  the  moft  exquifite  torments, 
and  expire  triumphing  in  their  fortitude, 
not  as  a  perfonal  qualification,  but  as  a 
national  charadteriflic. 

"  From 
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From  thence  alfo  flow  that  infatiabld 
revenge  towards  thofe  with  whom  they 
are  at  war,  and  all  the  confequent  horrors 
that  difgrace  their  name.  Their  uncul- 
tivated mind,  being  incapable  of  judging 
of  the  propriety  of  an  action,  in  oppoli- 
tion  to  their  paffions,  which  are  totally 
infenlible  to  the  controuls  of  reafon  or  hu- 
manity, they  know  not  how  to  keep 
their  fury  within  any  bounds,  and  con- 
fquently  that  courage  and  relblution, 
which  would  otherwife  do  them  honour^ 
degenerates  into  a  favage  ferocity. 

But  this  (hort  diflertation  muft  fuffice ; 
the  limits  of  my  work  will  not  permit 
me  to  treat  the  ilihjei^  more  copiouflyi 
or  to  purfue  it  with  a  lo^cal  regularity. 
The  obfervtitions  aheady  made  by  my  reah 
ders  on  the  preceding  pages,  will,  I  truft^ 
render  it  unneceffary ;  as  by  them  they 
will  be  enabled  to  form  a  tolerably  juil 
idea  of  the  people  I  have  been  defcribing;; 
Experience  teaches,  that  anecdotes,  and 
relations  of  particular  events,  however 
trifling  they  might  appear,  enable  us"^  to 
form  a  truer  jtidgment  of  the  manners 
and  cufloms  of  a  people,  and  ans  much 
more  declaratory  of  their  real  ftate,  than 
I  the 
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the  mdft  ftudied  and  elaborate  difquifition^ 
without  thefe  aids. 


GHAP.     XVII. 


Of  their  Language,    Hierogly^ 

1PHIGK8,    ^c, 

TH  E  principal  languages  of  the  na- 
tives of  North  America   may  be 
divided  into  four  clafles,  as  they  confift  of 
fuch  as  are  made   ufe  of  by  the  nations 
of  the  Iroquois  towards  ^e  eaftern  parts 
of  it,  the  Chipeways  or  Algonkins  to  the 
north-weft,  the  Naudoweffies  to  the  weft, 
and  the  Cherokees,  Chickafaws,    &c.  to 
'  the  fouth.     One   or  other   of  thefe  four 
are  ufed   by  all  the  Indians  who  inhabit 
the  _  parts  that  He  between    the  coaft  of 
Labradore  north,  the  Florida  fouth,  the 
Atlantic  ocean  eaft,  and,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  the  difcoveries  hitherto  made^ 
the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  weft. 

But  of  all  thefe,  the  Ohipeway  tongue 
appears  to  be  the  nioft  prevailing;  it  be^ 
ing  held  in  fuch  efteem,  that  the  chiefs 
of  every  tribe,  dwelling  about  the  great 
,  '    ^  ..   '  Jakes, 
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lakes,  or  to  the  weftward  of  thefe  on  th^ 
banks  of  the  Miffiflippi,  with  thofe  as  far  . 
fouth  as  the  Ohio,  and  as  far  north  as  Huu- 
fon's  Bay,'  confifting  of  more  than  thirty 
different  tribes,  fpeak  this  language  alone 
in  their  councils,  notwithftandiug  each  has 
a  peculiar  one  of  their  own. 

It  will  probably  in  time  become  uni- 
verfal  among  all  the  Indian  nations,  as 
none  of  them  attempt  to  make  excuriions 
to  any  great  diftance,  or  are  conlidered  as 
qualified  to  carry  on  any  negociation  with 
a  diflant  band,  unlefs  they  have  acquired 
the  Chipeway  tongue.  : 

At  prefent,  befides  the  Chipeways,  to 
whom  it  is  natural,  the   Ottawaws,  the 
Saukies,    the   Ottagaumies,    the   Killifti- 
roes,    the   Nipegons,    the    bands    about 
LakeLe  Pleuve,  and  the   remains  of  the 
Algonkins   or    Gens  de   Terre,  all  con- 
verfe   in  it,  with  fome  little  variation  of 
dialed ;  but  whether  it  be  natural  to  thefe 
nations,    or  acquired,  I   was  not   able  to 
difcover.     I  am  however  of  opinion  that 
the  barbarous    and    uncouth    dialect   of 
me  Winnebagoes,  the  Menomonies,  and 
many  other  tribes,  will  become  in  time 
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totally  extlndi:^  and  this  be  adopted  in  its 
flead. 

The  Chipcway  tongue  is  not  incum-* 
bered  with  any  unnecefiary  tones  or  ac- 
cents, neither  are  there  any  words  in  it 
that  are  fuperfluous;  it  is  alfb  eafy  to 
pronounce,  and  much  more  copious  than 
any  other  Indian  language. 

As  the  Indians  are  unacquainted  with 
the  polite  arts,  or  with  the  fciences,  and 
as  they  are  alio  flrangers  to  ceremony  or 
compliment,  they  neither  have  nor  need 
an  infinity  of  words  wherewith  to  em- 
bellifh  their  difcourie.  Plain  and  unpo- 
liflied  in  their  manners,  they  only  make 
ufe  of  fuch  as  {er^t  to  denominate  the  ne- 
ceflaries  or  conveniences  of  life,  and  to 
exprefs  their  wants,  which  in  a  ftate  of 
nature  can  be  but  few. 

I  have  annexed  hereto  a  {hort  vocabulary 
of  the  Chipeway  lat^uage,  and  another  of 
that  of  the  Naudowefiies,  but  am  not  abl0 
to  reduce  them  to  the  rules  of  grammar. 
.  The  latter  if  Ipoken  in  a  foft  accent, 
without  any  guttural  founds,  fo  that  it 
may  be  learnt  with  facility,  and  is  no( 
difficult  either  -to  be  pronounced  or  writ- 
ten. It  is  nearly  as  copious  and  expref- 
live  as  the  Chipeway  tongue,  and   is  the 

moil 
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mdft  prevailing  language  of  nny  on  ths 
vveftern  banks  of  the  Mifllffippi;  being 
in  ufe,  according  to  their  account,  among 
all  the  nations  that  lie  to  the  north  of  tho 
Meflbrie,  and  extend  as  far  weft  as  the 
fliores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean* 

As  the  Indians  are  not  acquainted  with 
letters,  it  is  very  difficult  to  convey  with 
precifion  the  eXa6t  found  of  their  words ; 
1  have  however  endeavoured  to  write  them 
as  near  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
exprefled,  as  fuch  an  uncertain  mode  will 
1  admit  of. 

Although  the  Indians  cannot  commu- 
nicate  their    ideas   by  writing,  yet   they 
I  form  certain  hieroglyphicks,    which,    in 
|fome    meafure,    ferve    to    perpetuate  any 
[extraordinary  tranfadion,   or    uncommon 
event.     Thus  when  they  are  on  their  ex- 
[curfions,   and  either    intend    to    proceed, 
or  have    been,  on  any  remarkable  enter- 
prize,  they  peel  the   bark  from  the  trees 
which    lie   in  their  way,  to  give  intelli- 
gence to  thofe   parties  that  happen  to  be 
|ata  diftancCj  of  the  path  they  muft  pur- 
Ik  to  overtake  them. 

The  following  inftance  will  convey  a 
I  more  perfect  idea  of  the    methods    they 
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Haake  ufe  of  on  this  occafion,  than  any 
expreflions  I  can  frame. 

When  I  left  the  Miffiflippi,  and  pro- 
ceeded up  the  Chipeway  River  in  my 
way  to  Lake  Superior,  as  related  in  my 
Journal,  my  guide,  who  was  a  chief  of 
the  Chipcways  that  dwell  on  the  Otta- 
waw  Lake,  near  the  heads  of  the  river 
we  had  juft  entered,  fearing  that  fome 
parties  of  the  Naudoweffies,  with  whom 
his  nation  are  perpetually  at  war,  might 
accidentally  fall  in  with  us,  and  before 
they  were  apprized  of  Tiy  being  in  com- 
pany, do  us  fome  mifchief,  he  took  the 
following  fleps. 

He  peeled  the  bark  from  a  large  tree! 
near  the  entrance  of  a  river,  and  with 
wood-coal  mixed  with  bear*s-greafe,  thcirl 
ufual  fubftitute  for  ink,  made  in  an  un- 
couth but  expreirive  mariner  the  figure  of 
the  town  of  the  Ottagtuunies.  He  thciil 
formed  to  the  left  a  man  dreflld  in  (kinsj 
by  which  he  intei.ded  to  reprefent  aNaii- 
doweilie,  with  a  line  drawn  from  h'n 
mouth  to  that  of  a  deer,  the  iVmbol  o( 
the  Cliipcwnys.  After  this  he  depidurec 
ftill  fartlur  to  the  left  a  canoe  as  pro] 
cccding  \ip  the  river,   ia   which  he  placa 
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a  man  fitting  with  a  hat  on  ;  this  figure 
was  deiigned  to  reprefent  an  Eiigllfhman, 
ormyft'lf,  and  my  Frenchman  was  drawii 
with  a  handkerchief  tied  round  his  head, 
^nd  rowing  the  canoe  ;  to  thefe  he  added 
feveral  other  iignificant  emblems,  among 
which  the  Pipe  of  Peace  appeared  painted 
on  the  prow  of  the  canoe. 

The  meaning  he  intended  to  convey 
to  the  Naudoweflies,  and  which  I  doubt 
not  appeared  perfe^liy  intelHgiblc  to  them, 
was,  that  one  of  the  Chipeway  cliicfs  had 
received  a  fpeech  from  fome  Naudovveflie. 
chiefs  at  the  town  of  the  OttagaumicSj 
dcliring  hiiii  to  conduct  the  Englilhman^ 
who  had  Litely  been  among  them,  up  the 
Chipiiway  river;  and  that  they  thereby 
required,  that  the  Chipeway,  notwith- 
ftandiiig  he  was  an  avowed  enemy,  fhould 
Hot  be  itiolefted  by  tliem  on  his  palTage^ 
as  he  had  the  care  of  a  perlbn  whom  they 
efteemed  as  one  of  their  nation. 

Some  autliors  have  pretended  that  the 
Indians  have  armorial  bearings,  which 
they  blazon  with  great  exadlnefs,  and 
I  which  didinguifh  ofie  nation  from  an- 
lothcr;  but  I  never  could  oblerve  any  other 
|arms  amonj:  them  than  the  lyni'i>i)ls  aJ- 
I ready  defer i bed. 
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A  ihort  Vocabulary  of  theChip^way 
Language. 

N.  B-  This  people  do  not  make  ufc  thhcr  of 
the  confonants  F  or  V. 


ABOVE 
Abandon 
Admirable 
Afterwards 

All 
Always 

Amifs 

Arjivt 

Ax 

Afhes 

Affift 


Spimlnk 

Packiton 

Pilawah 

Mipidach 

Kokinum 

Kokali 

Kapitch 

^akouchin 

j^gacwet 

Pingoe 

Mawitiewah 

B 


Ball  -^^^^^'^ 

Bag,or  tobacco-pouchC^^/^w^^« 
Barrel  Owentawgan 

Beat  Pakkite 

]^ojjj-    a  Mackwab 


Bear, 
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Bear,  a 

young  one 

Makon 

Beaver 

Amlk 

Beaver's 

(kin 

Apiminiqui 

Be,  or  to  be 

^apaie 

Beard 

Mijchlton 

Becaufe 

Mewinch 

Believe 

Tilerimah 

Belly 

Mijhemout 

Black 

Markaute 

Blood 

Mijkow 

Body 

' 

T^oe 

Bottle 

Shijhego 

Brother 

Neconnis 

Brandy, 

or  Rum 

Scuiiawawbah 

Bread 

Pflboujhigan 

Breech 

Mifcoufab 

Breeches 

Kipokitte  Koujah 

Buck 

» 

Wafketch 

Canoe 

Cheman 

Call 

TeJfjeneka'W 

Chief, 

a 

Okemaw 

Carry 

Petou 

Child, 

or  Children 

Bobelojhln 

Coat 

Capotewian 

Cold,  ] 

[  am 

Kekaich 
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Come  on  Moppa 

Come  to  Pemotchu 

Comrade  Neechee 

Concerned  "TallemiJIi 

Corn  Mehmin 
Coyering,qraBla;i.7^^^^^^^.^^ 

ket  J 

Country  Endawlawkeerk 

Courage  "Tagwawmijii 
Cup 


Olaivgan 


D 


Dance 

Nemeh 

Dart 

Shejhikwe^ 

Die,  tq 

Nip 

DlHi 

Mackoan 

Dog 

AUm 

Dead 

Neepoo 

Devil,  or  eyll  Spirit 

:  Maicho-Manilm 

Dop;,   a  little  one 

Alemon 

Done,  it  is  done 

$hiah 

Do 

I'oJJjiton 

Doubtlefs 

Ontclatoubah 

Drels  the  kettle 

Pouiwah 

Diink 

Mi?rJ:wak 

Prvi^k^i^ 

Ouifquiba 

Pucic  ^ 

Cj^jckhip 

Eartl^ 


£ 


Earth 

Eat 

Each 

Eiiglilh 

Enough 

Equal,  or  alike 

Efteem 

Eyes 


Faft 

Fall 

Far  off 

Fat 

Friend 

Father 

Few,  or  little 

Fatigued 

Field  fown 

Fire 

Fire,   to  ftrike 

Find 

Fi(h 

Fork 


Aukwln 

Oiviffini 

Papigik 

Sagauno/b 

MimiUc 

^awbifcouch 

Nawpetelimaw 

JVjJkinkhie 


U^alieblc 
Ponkifin 
Watjaw 
Pimmitee 
Nico7.'-iis 
Noofah 
Maungis 
J'aukwijji 
Kittegaumic 
Scutta 
Scutecke 
Nantounawa'^Jtf 
Kickon 
Najfawokwot 
D  d  4  Fpfmerl/ 
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.■|                          Formerly                   Pirwega                      1 

H!                          Fort                           Wakaigon                    1 

S|                           Forward                     Nopawink                    | 

II 

French                       Necblegoojh                  1 

Hare 

jll                           Freeze,  to                  KiJJin 

Heart- 

B ;                           Freezes  hard               Kijffin  Magat 

Hate 

1                            Full                            Moujkinet 

Half 

m                           Fuzee  or  Gm\           P^fi^JJigan 

Hair,  h 

^H 

* 

Hair  of 

G 

Handfon 

. 

HavQ 

III 

God,  or  the  Great)  rr-.  »•  nr    • 
g  .  .                  ^Kttcht  Mamtot^ 

Head 
Heaven 

If                           Go  by  water              Pimmifcaiv 

Herb 

9                             Girl                             JeckwaJJin 

Here 

■J                            Give                            Millaw 

Hidden 

B                           Glafs,  a  mirroJT          fFawbemo 

Home 

Wk                           Good                           Cawlatch 

Honour 

■j                           Good  for  nothing      Malatal 

Hot 

H                           Govern                        ^ibarlmaw^ 

How 

19                           General,    or  Com-  ?  Kitchi  Okimaw 

How  mai 

jfl                                mander  in  Chief  J  Simauganr/h 

Hunt 

II                            Grapes                         Shoamin 

Hut,  or 

\wk                          Great                          Manatou 

\w 

'                           Greedy                        SawfuwkijUi 

1  ff 

Guts                           Olawbi/h 

1  ft 

it 

1 

Indians 

1 

i 

4 

{ron 
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H 


Hare 

Wawpoos 

Heart 

Michewah 

Hate 

Shingaurimaw 

Half 

Nawbal 

Hair,  human 

Lijis 

Hair  of  beafts 

Pewal 

Handfome 

Canoginlnne 

HavQ 

^andaulaw 

Head 

Ouftecouan 

Heavca 

Speminkakw'm 

Herb 

Mejajk 

Here 

Aconda 

Hidden 

Kemouch 

Home 

Eititayent 

Honour 

Mackawalaw 

Hot 

Akejhotta 

How 

Tawne 

How  many 

*TawnemiUk 

Hunt 

Kewajfa 

Hut,  or  Houfe 

IVig'lVaum 

I 

Ifhinawhah 

Indians 

iron 

Pewawbick 

Ifland 
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Ifland 

Minis 

Immediately 

mbatch 

Indian  Com 

Mittawmin 

Intirely 

tJawpitch 

Jmpoftor 

MawlawtilJic 

It  might  be  fo 

^awneendQ 

K 


Kettle  Jckikons 

King,  or  Chief         Okemaw 
Keep  Ganwerimaw 

Knife  Mockoman 

Knife  that  is  crooked  Cootawgon 
Know  ^hickeremaw 


Lake 

Laugh 

Lazy 

Lame 

Leave 

Letter 

Life 

Love 

Long  finpe 

Lc^ad  Carriage 


Kitcbigawmink 

Pawpi 

Kiitimi 

Kikekate 

Pockiion 

Mawjtgnaugon 

Nouchimowin 

Saukk 

Shawjhia 

Cappaiawgon 


Lofe 

\k  down 

Little 


Meat 

Much 

Man 

March,  to 

Marry 

Medicine 

Merchandiz 

Moon 

Mortar  to  p 

Male 

^iftrefs 


U% 


Needle 

Near 

Nation 

Never 

Night 

No  ' 

Nofe 

Nqthing 


[ 
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Lofe 

PackllauguJ 

Lie  down 

Weepemaw 

Little 

• 

Waubejheen 

• 

M 

Meat 

fVeas 

Much 

Nibbilaw 

Man 

Alltjfmape 

March,  to 

go 

FmmouJJic 

Marry 

Weew'tn 

Medicine 

Majkiktc 

Merchandize 

Alokochigon 

Moon 

Debicot 

Mortar  to 

pound 

in  Poutawgon 

Male 

Nape 

^iftrefs 

Neremot^n 

" 

N 

Needle 

Shawbonkm 

Near 

Pewitch 

Nation 

Ir'mee 

Never 

Cawikkavtf 

Night 

Debicot 

No 

Kaw 

Nofe 

Toch 

NQthing[ 

J^akego 

Not 


■     i 

il^  if 

i    ■ 

'       1 

1  : 

t 

I    ■' 


m    I  «  • 


': ! 


.  I 


11 


m^ 


W  [•! 


%■ 
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Not  yet  Kawmifehi 

Kot  at  all  Kagutch 

Nought,  goo4  f^^^Malatat 
nothing  i 


Old 

Otter 
Other 


KauweJIme 

Nikkik 

Coutack 


Pipe  Poagan 

Part,  what  Part  "tawnapee 

Play  Packeigo 
Pov.  der ,  gun,  or  duft  Pingo 

Peace,  to  make  Pecacotiche 

Pray  'J'awlaimia 

Proper  Sawfcga 

Prefently  Webatch 

Peninfula  Minnifin 


Quick 


Kegotch 


Regard 

Red 

Refolve 

Relation 

Refpedt 

Rain 

Robe 

River 

Run,  to 


Sad 

Sail 

Sack,  or  Bj 

Sea,  or  lar^ 

Shoes 

Ship,  or  larj 

Sorry 

Spirit    , 

Spoon 

Star 

Steal 

Stockings 


Regard  i 
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K 


Regard 

Red 

Refolve 

Wawbemo 

Mifcow 

i'ibelindon 

Relation 
Refpea: 

^awwemaw 
Tawbawmica 

Rain 

Kimmewan 

Robe 

Ockolaw 

River 
Run,  to 

Sippim 
Pitchebot 

Sad  Talimiffie 

Sail  Pemifcaw    , 

Sack,  or  Bag  Majkimot 

Sea,  or  large  Lake  J^gankitchigawmink 

Shoes  MaukllJin 

Ship,  or  large  Canoe  Kitchi  Cheman 

Sorry  "Nijcotttfjie 

Spirit  Manitou 

Spoon  Mickwon 

Star  j^lank 

Steal  '  Kemautin 

Stockings  'Mittaus 

Strong 


','i 
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■ 

Strong 

Majljkauw&h 

H  To-morrow 

Sturgeon 

Lawmack 

H  To-morrow 

Sun 

.     Ki/Tis 

■    after 

Sword 

Simaugan 

1 

Surprizing 

Etwah,  Etwah 

H 

See 

Wawbemo 

H 

Since 

Mapedoh 

H  Warriors 

Shirt 

Papawkwiati 

I  Water 

Slave 

Wackan 

H  War 

Sleep 

Nippee 

■  Way 

Sit  down 

Mintepiti 

■  Well  then  ! 

• 

1  What  is  that 

t 

H  What  now  ? 
H  Whence 

Take 

Kmaundah 

I  Where 

Teeth 

Ttbbtt 

■  White 

That 

Mawbah 

H  Who  is  there 

There 

Watjaudebi 

■  Wind 

This 

Maundah 

H  Winter 

Truly 

Kikit 

■  Woman 

Together 

Mawmawwdu 

■  Wood 

Tobacco 

Semati 

■  Wolf 

Tongue 

Outon 

I 

Tired 

^awkonfie 

I 

Too  little 

Ofaummangis 

I 

Too  much 

Ojfauni 

I  Vefterday  . 

Thank  you- 

Megwatch 

I  Yet 

To-lnorrow 


V. 
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To-morrow  Wawbunk 

w 


Warriors 

Water 

War 

Semauganaujh 

Nebbi 

Nantaubaulazv 

Way 

Well  then  ! 

Mlckon 
^auneendah  I 

What  is  that  ? 

Wawwewin  ? 

What  now  ? 

^agonie  ? 

Whence 
Where 

^aunippi 
"Tab 

White 

Waubi 

Who  is  there  ? 
Wind 

^agonie  Maubah  7 
Loutin 

Winter 
Wonian 

Pepoun 
Ickwee 

Wood 

Mittic 

Wolf 

Mawhingon 

- 

Y 

Yefterday 
Yet 

Peich'ilawgo 
Minnewatch 

Yourg 


■ 


I 


Yoimg 
Yellow 
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Wljconekiiii 


^he  Numerical  7'ef^ms  of  the  Chipewdyso 


One 
Two 

Three 

Four 

Five 

Six 

Seven 

Eight 

Nine 

Ten 

Eleven 

Twenty 

Thirty 

Forty 

Fifty 

Sixty 

Seventy 

Eighty 


Piijhik 

Ninch 

NiJfoH 

Neau 

Nardri 

Ningoutwajfoti 

Ninchowajfou 

Nijfowajfou 

Shongajfou  ' 

Mittaujfou 

Mittaujfou  Pajhiti 

Ninchiawnaw 

Nijfou  Mittawnaw 

Neau  Mittawnaw 

Naran  Mittawnaw 

C  Ningoutwqffhu  Mit* 

\      tawnaw 

{  Nincbowqffhu   Mil- 

I      tawnaw 

\  Nijfowajfou       Mtt- 

\     tawnaw 

Ninety 


ewdySo 


Ninety 

Hundred 

Thoufand 


[ 
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Shongajfou  Mbtttw 
naw 
\  Mhtaujfou  Mitt  aw- 
\    naw 

5  Mhtaujfou  Mittauf- 
Jou  MltiawnatJtJdk 


A  Short  Vocabulary  of  the  Naudo- 
weffie  Language. 


,,                      '  '     t     ^ 

^H 

A 

la  ■  . , 

1 

■  ' 

%      .\. 

^^1 

Afipaw 

' .  ■-.* 

1 

B 

'lijhik 

1  Beaver 

Chawbah 

w 

I  Buffalo 

^aivtongo 

iwnaw 

iBad 

Shgab 

wnaw 

■Broach 

Muzabootop 

awnaw 

■Bear,  a 

Wahkor^gal^ 

jffou  Mit^ 

1 

9 

Tou  Mit- 

■ 

r 

) 

■Canoe 

tVaahtoh 

t     Mlt^ 

■Cold 

Mechuetah 

y 

■Child,  a  Male 

Wechoakfeh 

Ninety 

■ 

E  e 

<!•   1  ..-.t 


Child, 


n 


i  I  \ 


I'  M 


t 
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■ 

Child,  a  Female 
Come  here 

Whacheekfeh 
Accooyouiyare 

■  Go  awa 

■  God,  oj 

D 

1         Spiril 
I    Gun 

D^d 
Deer 
Dog 

NeguJIj 

^ohinjoh 

Shmgujh 

1    Great 
■    Gold 

E 

1    Hear 

Eat 

Ears 

Eyes               ^^ 

Evil          , 

Kchawmenaw 
Nookah 
EJhtike 
Shejah 

■  Horfe 

■  Home,  0 

■  Houfe 

■  Heaven 

« 

F 

1 

Fire 

Paahtah 

1  Iron 

Father 
Frenchman 
Falls  of  Water 
Friend 

Otah 

Neehteegujh 
Owah  Menah 
Kltchiwah 

1  I)  or  me 

• 

G 

I  King,  or  ( 

Good 
Give 

Wojhtah- 
Accooyeh    '' 

1 
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Go  away  Accoowah 
God>  or  the  Great 

Spirit 

Gun  Muzah  Wakon 

Great  T^ongo 

Gold  Muzabam 


\ 


Wakon 


v:..-^^v.Jivv 


-Vv     ■    '-^ 


'U 


i  i  «V$f>«',  ^ 


Iron 
I,  or  me 


I 

Muzah 
Meoh 


King,  or  Chief 
Kih 


Otab 

Negujhtaugaw 


I 
I 


H 


Hear  ^  Nookj/bon 

Horfe  *'  Shuetongo 

Home,  or  domeflic  Shuah 

Houfe  ^eebee 

Heaven  Wo/lita  'Tebee 


:iU 


£  e  2 


•    -P 


Little 


111 


I 


ill 


?! 


Little 
Long 
Lake 
Love 


*  ) 


Much 

More 

Moon 

Mouth 

Medal 

Mine 

Milk 


No 
Near 


Oh! 


S^-.-. 


t 


•i'^- 


Vv  •- 
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Itongoom 
fongo  Meneh 
Ehwahmioh 

M 

Otah 

Otenaw 

Oweeh 

Eeh 

Muzah  Otah 

Mew  ah 

Etfawbo^ 

N 

«•  .'■•• 

Heyah 
yeejiinaw 

Hoplntyahie  I 


«" 


>i.- 


Pipe 
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Pipe 

Shanuapaw 

Pipe  of  Peaco 

Shanuapaw  fFakpJtt 

feO;.. 

•»  ■-    ; ,  . 

R 

Rain 

Owab  Meneh 

Ring 

Muzamchupab 

Round 

Chupah 
S 

•.t:..,v..C'.-.. 

Smoke 

Salt  Water 

Menh  Sltieab 

See,  to 

\  EJhtaw 

Sleep 

EJhteemo 

Snake 

Omlj/hcaw 

Sun    .   ■, 

Paahtab 

Spirit 

Wakon 

Spirituo^s.l^i^uors 

Men^fVfikptk 

Snow 

Sinnef 

Surprizing 

jHopiniayarp 

Silver 

Muzabam . 

J 


11 


Ec3 


Tobacco 


ill 
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Tobacco 
Talk 

Sbaivfqfaw 
Owebchin 

Tree 

Ochaw                 .i  ' 

There 

Dach^ 

W 

Woman 

Wonderful 

Water 

Hopiniyare           '" 
Meneh 

What 

7<aiic»^o 

Who  is  there  ? 
Wicked 

^awgodachi  ? 

Heyahachta      '■'-'    • 

•  •   H-r  .':■■ 

_     J      1 

■  y             "'  .  ;: 

ct^*,\  ..' 

/■'*     '  ] 

You  '    •  •  Cbee  ;.<  ''' 

Young  >'^  ^  Hawpawnaw    '  '  ' 

You  are  good  Wajhtah  Chee  •   '    ' 

You  are  a  Spirit        Wakon  Chee 
You  are  my  ^oo^lWaJhtah    Kitchiwah 

Friend  j      Chee 

f^o  Goo4  Heyah  Wajhtah 


fhe  Nut 

One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five 

Six 

Seven 

Eight 

Nine 

Ten 

Eleven 

Twenty 

Thirty 

Forty 

Fifty 

Sixty 

Seventy 


The 
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fhe  Numerical  terms  of  the  Naudowejpes. 


1  i» 


One 

Two 

Thres 

Four 

Five 

Six 

Seven 

Eight 

Nine 

Ten 

Eleven 


Twenty  ...,., 

Thirty 

Forty 

Fifty 

Sixty 

Seventy 


JVonchaw 

Noompaw 

Tawmonee 

toboh 

Sawbuttee 

Shawco 

Shawcopee 

Shahindohin 

Nebochunganong 

W^egochunganong 

\  IVegochunganon^ 

\   JVonchaw 

5  IVegochunganong 

X    Noompaw 

V  WegocDUHganong 

c    Tawmorree 

S  U^egochunganong 

\    Toboh 

3  Wegochunganong 

t   Sawbuttee 

J  Wegochunganong 

^   Shawco 

J  Wegochunganong 

^  Shawcopee 


•% 


E  e  4 


Eighty 


I  |i|ti 


111 


m\ 


Eighty 

Ninety 

Hundred 

Thoufand 


♦.  • ' 
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\  Wegochunganong 
I  Sbahindohin 

W^egochunganong 
Nebochunganong 

^pohng 

( IVegochunganong 
\   Opohng, 


To  this  fhort  vocabulary  of  the  Naudo- 
weffie  language,  I  fhall  adjoin  a  fpecimen 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  unite  their 
M'ords.  I  have  chofen  for  this  purpofe  a 
a  fhort  fong,  which  they  fing,  with  fome 
kind  of  melody,  though  not  with  any 
appeaiance  of  poetical  meafure,  when  they 
fet  out  on  their  hunting  expeditions  :  and 
have  given  as  near  a  tranflation  as  the 
difference  of  the  idioms  will  permit. 

Meoh  ficcoowah  ejljtaw  faatah  negujh- 
tamgaw  fi^ah  menah,  'Tongo  JVakon 
meoh  wojhta,  pa  at  ah  accoozvah.  Hopint- 
yahle  oweeh  accooyee  mcoh^  wojhta  patah 
otoh  iohhyoh  meoh  teebee, 

I  will  arife  before  the  fun,  and  afcend 
yonder  hill,  to.  fee  the  new  light  chafe 
away  the  vapours,  anc)  difperfe  the  clouds. 
Great  Spirit  give  me  fuccefs.  And  when 
the   fun   is  gone,    lend    me,     )h    moon, 


[     44^'      ] 
light  fufficient  to  guide  me  with  (af<;ty 
back  to  my  tent  loaden  with  deer  ! 

CHAPTER     XVIII. 

Of  /^^  Beasts,  Birds,  Fishes,  Rep- 
tiles, anii  Insects,  which  are  found 
in  the  inte  lor  Parts  of  North  America, 

OF  "thefe  I  ihall,  in  the  firft  place, 
give  a  catalogue,  and  afterwards  a 
defcription  of  fuch  only  as  are  either  pe- 
culiar to  this  country,  or  which  differ 
in  fome  material  point  from  thofe  that 
are  to  be  met  with  in  other  realms. 


i     ) 


i 
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OF  THE  BEASTS. 


The  Tyger,  the  Bear,  Wolves,  Foxes, 
Dogs,  the  Cat  of  the  Mountain,  the 
Wild  Cat,  the  Buffalo,  the  Deer,  the 
Elk,  the  Moofe,  the  Carrabou,  the 
Carcajou,  the  Skunk,  the  Porcupine, 
the  Hedge-hog,  the  Wood-chuck,  the 
Raccoon,  the  Martin,  the  Fiftier,  the 
MuikquaWy    Squirrels,    Hares,    Rabbits, 

-  the 


U  1 
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the  Mole,  the  Weezel,  the  Moufe,  the 
Dormoufe,  the  Beaver,  the  Otter,  the 
Mink,  and  Bats. 

The  TYGER.  The  Tyger  of  Amc 
rlca  refembles  in  fhape  thofe  of  Africa 
and  Afia,  but  is  confiderably  fmaller. 
Nor  does  it  appear  to  be  fo  fierce  and 
ravenous  as  they  are.  The  colour  of  it 
Is  a  darkifti  fallow,  and  it  is  entirely  free 
from  fpots.  I  faw  one  on  an  ifland  in 
the  Chipeway  River,  of  which  I  had 
a  very  good  view,  as  it  was  at  no  great 
diftance  from  me.  It  fat  up  on  its 
hinder  parts  like  a  dog ;  and  did  not 
feem  either  to  be  apprehenlive  of  our  ap- 
proach, or  to  difcover  any  ravenous  in- 
clinations. It  is  however  very  feldom 
to  be  met  with  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  ,,     . 

The  BEAR.  Bears  are  very  nume- 
rous on  this  continent,  but  more  parti- 
cularly fo  in  the  northern  parts  of  it, 
and  contribute  to  furnilh  both  food  and 
beds  for  almofl  every  Indian  nation. 
Thofe  of  America  differ  in  many  refpeds 
from  thofe  either  of  Greenland  or  Ruffin, 
they  being  not  only  fomewhat  fmaller,  but 

timorous 


tne 
the 


Ame- 
Africa 
nailer, 
ce  and 

of  it 
ly  free 
and  in 

1  had 
o  great 
on  its 
lid  not 

lur  ap- 
lous  in- 

feldom 

of   the 

nume- 

parti- 

of  it, 

)od  and 

nation. 

|refpe(^s 

iRuffia, 

iler,  but 

Imorous 
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timorous   and  inofFcnfivc,   unlefs  they  are 
pinched  by  hunger,  or   fmarting    from  a 
wound.      The    light  of  a   man    terrifies 
riiem  ;     and  a   dog  will   put  feveral  to 
flight.       They    are    extremely    fond  of 
grapes,  and  will  climb  to  the  top  of  the 
higheft  trees    in   quell   of  them.     This 
kind  of  food  renders  their  flelh  exceflively 
rich  and  finely  flavoured  ;  and   it  is  con- 
fequently  preferred    by    the   Indians  and 
traders  to  that  of  any  other  animal.     The 
fat  is  very  white,  and  befides  being  fweet 
and  wholefome,  is  poflefled  of  one  valu- 
able  quality,    which    is,    that    it  never 
cloys.     The   inhabitants    of   thefe    parts 
conftantly  anoint  themfelves  with  it,  and 
to  its  efficacy   they  in  a   great    meafure 
owe  their  agility.     The  feafon  for  hunt* 
ing  the  bear  is  during  the  winter ;   when 
they  take  up   their  abode  in  hollow  trees, 
or  make  themfelves  dens  in  the  roots   of 
thofe  that  are  blown  down,  the  entrance 
of  which  they  flop  up  with   branches  of 
fir  that   lie  fcattered  about.     From    thefe 
retreats  it  is  faid  they  ftir  not  whilft  the 
weather  continues  feverc,  and  as  it  is  well 
known   that    they  do   not  provide  them- 
felves with  food,  they  are  fuppoled  t(f  be 

enableci 
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enabled  bjr  nature  to  iubfift  for  fome 
months  without,  and  during  this  timt 
to  continue  of  the  fame  bulk. 

The  WOLF.  The  wolves  of  North 
America  are  much  lefs  than  thofo  which 
are  met  with  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
They  have,  however,  in  comnQon  with 
the  reft  of  their  (pecies,  a  wUdaeis  in  their 
looks,  and  a  fiercenefs  in  their  eyes ;  not- 
withftanding  which  they  are  far  "rom  be- 
ing fo  ravenous  •'s  the  European  wolves, 
fior  will  they  ever  attack  a  maii,  except 
they  have  accidentally  fed  on  the  fle(h  of 
thofe  flain  in  battle.  When  they  herd 
together,  as  they  often  do  in  the  winter, 
they  make  a  hideous  and  terrible  noife. 
In  thefe  p^s  thei^  are  two  kinds;  onr 
of  which  is  of  a  follow  colour,  the  other 
of  a  dun,  iiKlinitig  to  a  black. 

The  FOX.  There  are  two  forts  of 
foxes  in  North  Anaerica,  which  differ 
only  in  their  colour.,  one  being  of 
a  reddilh  brown,  the  other  of  a  grey; 
thofe  of  the  latter  kind  that  are  found 
near  the  river  Mifiiflippi,  are  extremely 
beautiful,  theit  hair  being  of  a  fine  filver 


grey. 


DOGS. 
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DOGS.  The  dogs  employed  by  the 
Indians  in  hunting  appear  to  be  all  of 
the  fame  fpccies  ;  they  carry  their  ears 
ere£^,  and  greatly  refemble  a  wolf  about 
the  head.  They  are  exceedingly  ufeful 
to  them  fn  their  hunting  excudions,  and 
will  attack  the  fierceft  cf  the  game  they 
are  in  purfuit  of.  They  are  alfo  remark- 
able for  their  fidelity  to  their  mafters  ;  but 
being  ill  fed  by  them  are  very  trouble- 
fome  iii  their  huts  or  tents. 

The  CAT  of  the  Mountain.  This 
creature  is  in  fhape  like  a  cat,  only  much 
larger.  The  hair  or  fur  refembles  alfo  the 
1km  of  that  domeftic  animal ;  the  colcar 
however  dif^rs,  for  the  former  is  of  a 
reddi(h  or  orange  caft,  but  grows  lighter 
near  the  belly.  The  whole  ikin  is  beau- 
tified with  black  fpots  of  different  figures, 
of  which  thofe  on  the  back  are  long,  and 
thofe  on  the  lower  parts  round.  On  the 
ears  there  are  black  ftripes.  This  creature 
is  nearly  as  fierce  as  a  leopard,  but  will 
feidom  attack  a  man. 

The  BUFFALO.  This  beaft,  of 
which  there  are  amazing  numbers  in  thefe 
parts,  is  larger  than  an  ox,  has  (horc 
black  horns,  with  a  large  beard  under  his 

chin. 
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diin,  and  his  head  is  fo  full  of  hair,  that 
it  falls  over  his  eyes,  and  gives  him  a 
frightful  look.     There  is  a  bunch  on  his 
back  which  begins  at  the  haunches,  and 
increafing    gradually    to    the    ihoulders, 
reaches  on  to  the  neck.    Both  this  excref- 
cence    and    its  whole   body    are    covered 
with  long  hair,  or  rather  wool,  of  a  dun 
or  moufe  colour,  which  is  exceedingly  va- 
luable, efpecially  that  on  the  fore  part  of 
the  body.  Its  head  is  larger  than  a  bull's, 
with  a  very  fhort    neck;    the    breaft  is 
broad,  and  the  body  decreafes  towards  the 
buttocks.     Thefe  creatures  will  run  away 
at  the  fight  of  a  man,  and  a  whole  herd 
will  make  off  when  they  perceive  a  fiugle 
dog.    The  flefti  of  the  buffalo  is  excellent 
food,  its  hide  extremely  ufeful,  and  the 
hair  very  proper  for  the  manufadure  of 
various  articles. 

The  DEER.  There  is  but  one  fpe- 
cies  of  deer  in  North  America,  and  thefe 
are  higher  and  of  a  dimmer  make  than 
thofe  in  Europe.  Their  fi*ape  is  near- 
ly the  fame  as  the  European,  their  co- 
lour of  a  deep  fallow,  and  their  horns 
very  large  and  branching.  This  beall:  is 
the  fwifteft  on  the  American  plains,  and 
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they  herd  together  as  they  do  in  other 
countries. 

The  ELK  greatly  exceeds  the  deer  in 
(ize,  being  in  bulk  equal  to  a  horfe.     Its 
body  is    fhaped  like  that  of  a  deer,  only 
its  tail  is   remarkably  fhort,    being   not 
more  than  three  inches  long.     The  co- 
lour of  its  hair,   which  is  grey,  and  not 
unlike    that  of  a  carnel,  but  of  a  more 
reddifh   caft,    is  nearly  three    inches    in 
length,   and  as  coarfe  as  that  of  a  horfe. 
The  horns  of  this  creature  grow  to  a  pro- 
digious (ize,  extending  fo  wide  that  two 
or  tl  'ee  perfons  might  fit  between  them 
at  the   fame  time.     They  are  not  forked 
like  thofe  of  a  deer,  but  have   all   their 
teeth    or   branches    on    the    outer   edge. 
Nor  does   the  form  of  thofe  of  the  elk 
refemble  a  deer's,  the  former  being  flat, 
and  eight  or  ten  inches   broad,  whei-eas 
the  latter  are  round  and  confiderably  nar- 
rower.    They  (bed  their  horns  every  year 
in  the  month  of  February,  and  by  Auguft 
the  new  ones  are  nearly  arrived  at  their 
full  growth.     Notwithftanding  their  (ize, 
and  the  means  of  defence  nature  has  fur- 
nilhed  them  with,  they  are  as   timorous 
as  a  deer.     Their  Ikin  is  very  ufeful^  and 

will 
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Unli  drefi  as  well  as  that  of  a  buck.  Tfiey 
feed  on  grafs  in  the  fummer,  and  on  mofs 
or  buds  in  the  winter. 

The  MOOSE  is  nearly  about  the  fize 
of  the  elk,  and  the  horns  of  it  are  almoft 
as  enormous  as  that  animal's;  the  flem  of 
them  however  are  not  quite  fo  wide,  and 
they  branch  on  both  fides  like  thofe  of  a 
deer.  This  creature  alfo  fheds  them  every 
year.  Though  its  hinder  parts  are  very 
broad,  its  tail  is  not  above  an  inch  long. 
It  has  feet  and  legs  like  a  camel ;  its  her  i 
is  about  two  feet  long,  its  upper  lip 
much  larger  than  the  under,  and  the  nof- 
trils  of  it  are  fo  wide  that  a  man  might 
thruft  his  hand  into  them  a  confidero 
able  way.  The  hair  of  the  moofe  is  light 
grey,  mixed  with  a  blackifh  red.  It  is 
very  elaftic,  for  though  it  be  beaten  ever 
fo  long,  it  will  retain  its  original  (hape. 
The  flefh  is  exceeding  good  food,  eafy 
of  digeilion,  and  very  nourifhing.  The 
lioie,  or  upper  lip,  which  is  large  and 
Ipoie  from  the  gums,  is  edeemed  a  great 
delicacy,  being  of  a  firm  confiftence,  be- 
tween marrow  and  griftle,  and  when  pro- 
perly dreiled,  affords  a  rich  and  lufcious 
^ih^  Its  bide  is  very  proper  for  leather, 
.1  behig 
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being  thick  and  ftrong,  yet  foft  and  plia* 
ble.  The  pace  of  this  creature  is  always 
a  trot,  which  is  fo  expeditious,  that  it  is 
exceeded  in  (wiftnefs  but  by  few  of  its 
fellow  inhabitants  of  thefe  woods.  It  is 
generally  found  in  the  forefts,  where  it 
feeds  on  mofs  and  buds.  Though  this 
creature  is  of  the  deer  kind,  it  never 
herds  as  thofe  do.  Moft  authors  confound 
it  with  the  elk,  deer,  or  carrabou,  but  it 
is  a  fpecies  totally  different,  as  might  be 
difcovered  by  attending  to  the  defcription 
I  have  given  of  each. 

The  CARRABOU.  This  beaft  is  not 
near  fo  tall  as  the  moofe,  however  it  is 
foniething  like  it  in  (hape,  only  rather 
more  heavy,  and  inclining  to  the  form  of 
the  afs.  The  horns  of  it  are  not  flat  as 
thofe  of  the  elk  are,  but  round  like  thofe 
of  the  deer ;  they  alfo  meet  nearer  together 
at  the  extremities,  and  bend  more  over 
the  face,  than  either  thofe  of  the  elk  or 
moo^e.  It  partakes  of  the  fwiftnefs  of 
the  deer,  and  is  with  difficulty  over- 
taken by  its  purfuers.  The  flefh  of  it 
likewife  is  equally  as  good,  the  tongue 
particularly  is  in  high  efleem.      The  ikin 
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being  fmooth  and  free  from  veins,   is  as 
valuable  as  fhamoy. 

The    CARCAJOU,      this   creature, 
which  is   of  the    cat   kind,    is   a  terri- 
ble  enemy  to  tlie   preceding    four  fpe- 
cles  of  bealts.     He   either  comes   upon 
them  from  fome  concealment  unperceived, 
or  climbs  up  into  a  tree,  and  taking  his 
flation  on  fome  of  the  branches,  waits  till 
one  of  them,  driven    by  an   extreme  of 
heat  or  cold,  takes  (belter  under  it ;  when 
he  faftens  upon  his  neck,  and  opening  the 
jugular  vein,  foon   brings  his  prey  to  the 
ground.     This  he  is  enabled  to  do  by  his 
Icnn-  tail,   with  which   he  encircles  the 
body  of   his   adverfary;    and   the   only 
means  they  have  to   Ihun  their   fate,  is 
by  flying   immediately  to  the  water,  by 
this   method,  as  the  carcajou  has  a  great 
diilike  to  that  element,  he  is  fometimej 
got   rid  of  before  he  can  efFe£t  his  pur- 
pofe. 

The  SKUNK.  This  is  the  mod  ex- 
traordinary animal  that  the  American 
woods  produce.  It  is  rather  lefs  than  a 
pole-cat,  and  of  the  fame  fpecies ;  it  is 
therefore  often  miftaken  for  that  creature, 
but  is  very  different  from  it  in  many  points. 
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Its  hair  IS  long  and  fhinlng,  variegated 
with  large  black  and  white  fpots,  the 
formei  moftly  on  the  fhoulders  and  rump ; 
its  tail  is  very  bufhy,  like  that  of  the 
foX',  part  black,  and  part  white,  like  its 
body;  it  lives  chiefly  in  the  woods  and 
hedges.  But  its  extraordinary  powers  are 
only  fhewn  when  it  is  purfued.  As  fooii 
as  he  finds  himfelf  in  danger  he  eje£ls, 
to  a  great  diftance  from  behind,  a 
fmall  ftream  of  water,  of  fo  fubtile  a  na- 
ture, and  at  the  fame  time  of  fo  power- 
ful a  fmell,  that  the  air  is  tainted  with 
it  for  half  a  mile  in  circumference ;  and 
his  purfuers,  whether  men  or  dogs,  be- 
ing almofl  fufFocated  with  the  flench,  are 
obliged  to  give  over  the  purfuit.  On  this 
account  he  is  called  by  the  French,  En- 
fant du  Diable,  the  Child  of  the  Devil ; 
or  Bete  Puante,  the  Stinking  Beafl:.  It 
is  almoft  impoffible  to  defcribe  the 
noifome  effects  of  the  liquid  with  which 
this  creature  is  fupplied  by  nature  for  its 
defence.  If  a  drop  of  it  falls  on  your 
cloaths,  they  are  rendered  fo  difagreeable 
t1iat  it  is  impoffible  ever  after  to  wear 
them  ;  or  if  any  of  it  enters  your  eyelids, 
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the  pain    becomes  intolerable  for  a  long 
time,  and    perhaps  at   laft  you  lofe  your 
fight.     The  fmell  of  the  ikunk,  though 
thus  to  be  dreaded,  is  not  like  that  of  a 
putrid  carcafe,  but  a  ftrong  foetid  effluvia  of 
mufk,   which  difpleafes  rather  from  its  pe- 
netrating power  than   from  its  naufeouf- 
nefs.     It  is  notwithftanding  confidered  as 
conducive  to  clear  the  head  and  to  raife 
the  fpirits.     This    water   is  fuppofed  by 
naturalifts  to  be  its  urine ;  but  I  have  dif- 
fe£ted  many  of  them  that  I  have  fhot,  and 
have    found  within  their  bodies,   near  the 
urinal  veflels,  a  fmall  receptacle  of  water, 
totally  diftinft   from   the  bladder   which 
contained  the  urine,  and  from  which  alone 
I  am  fatisfied  the  horrid  flench  proceeds. 
After  having    taken    out  with  great  care 
the  bag  wherein   this  water  is  lodged,  I 
have  frequently  fed   on  them,  and   have 
found    them  very   fweet  and   good;  but 
one  drop  emitted  taints  not  only  the  car- 
cafe,  but  the  whole  houfe,  and    renders 
every  kind  of  provifions  that  are  in  it  un- 
fit for  ufe.     With  great  juflice  therefore 
do  the   French   give  it  fuch   a   diabolical 
name. 

•.  •     ^     •  The 
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The  PORCUPINE.  The  body  of 
an  American  porcuphie  is  in  bulk  about 
the  fize  of  a  fmall  dog,  but  it  is  both 
(horter  in  length,  and  not  fo  high  frcna 
the  ground.  It  varies  very  much  from 
thofe  of  other  countries  both  in  its  fhape 
and  the  length  of  its  quills.  The  former 
Is  like  that  of  a  fox,  except  the  head, 
which  is  not  fo  fharp  and  long,  but  re- 
fembles  more  that  of  a  rabbit.  Its  body 
is  covered  with  hair  of  a  dark  brown, 
about  four  inches  long,  great  part  of 
which  are  the  thicknefs  of  a  ftraw,  and 
are  termed  its  quills.  Thefe  are  white, 
with  black  points,  hollow,  and  very 
ftrong,  efpecially  thofe  that  grow  on  the 
back.  The  quills  ferve  this  creature  for 
ofFenlive  and  defenfive  weapons,  which 
he  darts  at  his  enemies,  and  if  they  pierce 
the  fle(h  in  the  lead  degree,  they  will 
fink  quite  into  it,  and  are  not  to  be  ex- 
trafted  without  incifion.  The  Indians 
ufe  them  for  boring  their  ears  and  nofes 
to  infert  their  pendants,  and  alfo  by  way 
of  ornament  to  their  {lockings,  hair,  &c. 
befides  which  they  greatly  efteem  the 
fleih. 
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The  WOOD-CHUCK  5s  a  groun<! 
animal  of  the  fur  kind,  about  the  fize  of 
a  martin,  being  nearly  fifteen  inches 
long ;  its  body  however  is  rounder,  and 
his  legs  ihorter ;  the  fore  paws  of  it  are 
broad,  and  conflru£ted  for  the  purpofe  of 
digging  holes  in  the  ground,  where  it 
burrows  like  a  rabbit ;  its  fur  is  of  a  grey 
colour  on  the  reddifh  caft,  and  its  flelh 
tolerable  food. 

The  RACOON  is  fomewhat  lefs  In 
fize  than  a  beaver,  and  its  feet  and  legs 
are  Uke  thofe  of  that  creature,  but  ihort 
-in  proportion  to  its  body,  which  refem- 
bles  that  of  a  badger.  The  fhape  of  its 
head  is  much  like  a  fox's,  only  the  cars 
are  fhorter,  more  round  and  naked  ;  ana 
its  hair  is  alfo  fimilar  to  that  animal's,  be- 
ing thick,  long,  foft,  and  black  at  the 
ends.  On  its  face  there  is  a  broad  flripe 
that  runs  acrofs  it,  and  includes  the  eyes, 
which  are  large.  Its  muz:<ile  is  black, 
and  at  the  end  roundifh  like  that  of  a  dog ; 
the  teeth  are  alfo  limilai  to  thofe  of  a  dog 
in  number  and  fhape  ;  the  tail  is  long  and 
round,  with  annular  flripee  on  it  like 
thofe  of  a  cat ;  the  feet  have  five  long 
(lender  toes  armed  with  fharp  claws,  by 
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which  it  13  enabled  to  climb  up  trees  like 
a  monkey,  and  to  run  to  the  very  extre- 
mities of  the  boughs.  It  makes  ufe  of  its 
fore  feet  in  the  manner  of  hands,  and 
feeds  itfelf  with  them.  The  fle(h  of  this 
creature  is  very  good  in  the  months  of 
September  and  Odober,  when  fruit  api 
nuts,  on  which  it  likes  to  teed,  are 
plenty. 

The  MARTIN  is  rather  larger  than  ^ 
fquirrel,  and  fbmewhat  of  the  fame  make ; 
its  legs  and  claws  however  are  confidera- 
bly  fhorter.  Its  ears  are  fhort,  broad, 
and  roundifli,  and  its  eyes  fhine  in  the 
night  like  thofe  of  a  cat.  The  whole 
body  is  covered  with  fur  of  a  brownifh 
fallow  colour,  and  there  are  fbipe  in  the 
more  northern  parts  which  are  black ;  the 
Ikins  of  the  latter  are  of  much  greater 
value  than  the  others.  The  tail  is  co- 
vered with  long  hair,  which  makes  it  ap- 
pear thicker  than  it  really  is.  Its  flefh 
is  fometimes  eaten,  but  is  not  in  any  great 
efteem. 

The  MUSQUASH,  or  MUSK-RAT, 

is  fo  termed  for  the  exquifite  mulk  which 

it  affords.      It   appears  to  be  a  diminutive 

of  the  beaver,  being  endowed  with  all  the 
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properties  of  that  fiigacious  ai\imal,  and 
wants  nothing  but  fize  aiad  ^rength, 
being  not  much  bigger  than  a  b'-ge  rat  of 
the  Norway  breed,  to  rival  the  creature 
it  I'o  much  refembles.  Was  it  not  for  its 
tail,  which  is  exadlly  the  fame  as  that  of 
an  European  rat,  the  ftrui^ure  of  their 
bodies  is  fo  much  alike,  efpecially  the 
head,  that  it  might  be  taken  for  a  fmall 
beaver.  Like  that  creature  it  builds  itfelf  a 
cabbin,  but  of  a  lefs  perfect  conflru6tion, 
and  takes  up  its  abode  near  the  fide  of 
feme  pi'ce  of  water.  In  the  fpring  they 
leave  their  retrnts,  and  in  pairs  fubfift  on 
leaves  and  roots  till  the  fummer  comes 
on,  when  they  feed  on  ftra wherries,  raf" 
berries,  and  fuch  other  fruits  as  they  can 
reach.  At  the  approach  of  winter  they 
feparate,  when  each  takes  up  its  lodging 
apart  by  itfelf  in  fome  hollow  of  a  tree, 
where  they  remain  quite  unprovided  with 
food,  and  there  is  the  greatefl  reafon  to 
believe,  fubfift  without  any  till  the  re- 
turn of  fpring. 

SQUIRRELS.     There   are   five   forts 

of    fquirrels  in   America ;    the   red,    the 

grey,   the  black,  the  variegated,    and  the 

laying.     The  two  former   are  exa£tly  the 
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fame  as  thofe  of  Europe  ;  the  black  are 
fomewhat  larger,  and  differ  from  them 
only  in  colour;  the  variegated  alfo  re- 
femble  them  in  fliape  and  figure,  but 
are  very  beautiful,  being  finely  flriped 
with  white  or  grey,  and  fometimes  with 
red  and  black.  The  American  flying 
fquirrel  is  much  lefs  than  the  European, 
being  not  above  five  inches  long,  and  of 
a  ruflet  grey  or  afh-colour  on  the  back, 
and  white  on  the  under  parts.  It  has 
black  prominent  eyes  like  thofe  of  the 
moufe,  with  a  long  flat  broad  tail.  By 
a  membrane  on  each  fide  which  reaches 
from  its  fore  to  its  hind  legs,  this  crea- 
ture is  enabled  to  leap  from  one  tree  to 
another,  even  if  they  fland  a  confiderable 
diflance  apart;  this  loofe  fkin,  which  it 
is  enabled  to  flretch  out  like  a  fail,  and 
by  which  it  is  buoyed  up,  is  about  two 
inches  broad,  and  is  covered  with  a  fine 
hair  or  down.  It  feeds  upon  the  fame 
provifions  as  the  others,  and  is  eatily 
tamedb 

The  BEAVER.  This  creature  has 
been  fo  often  treated  of,  and  his  uncom- 
mon abilities  fo  minutely  defcribed,  that 
any  further  account  of  it  will  appear  un- 
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peceflaiy ;  however  for  the  benefit  of  thofe 
of  my  readers  who  are  not  fo  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  form  and  properties  of 
this  fugacious  and  ufeful  animal,  I  (hall 
give  a  concife  defcription  of  it.  The 
beaver  is  an  amphibious  quadruped,  which 
cannot  live  for  any  long  time  in  the  wa- 
ter, and  it  is  faid  is  even  able  to  exift 
entirely  without  it,  provided  it  has  the 
convenience  of  fometimes  bathing  itfelf. 
The  largefl  beavers  are  nerly  four  feet 
in  length,  and  about  fourteen  or  fifteen 
inches  in  breadth  over  the  haunches ;  they 
weigh  about  fixty  pounds.  Its  head  is 
like  that  of  the  otter,  but  larger;  its 
fnout  is  pretty  long,  the  eyes  fmall,  the 
ears  ihort,  round,  hairy  on  the  outfide, 
;ind  fmooth  within,  and  its  teeth  very 
long ;  the  under  teeth  fland  out  of  their 
mouths  about  the  breadth  of  three  fingers, 
and  the  upper  half  a  finger,  all  of  which 
are  broad,  crooked,  flrong,  and  (harp ; 
befides  thofe  teeth  called  the  incifors, 
which  grow  double,  are  fet  very  deep  in 
their  jaws,  and  bend  like  the  edge  of  an 
axe,  they  have  fixteen  grinders,  eight  on 
each  tide,  four  above  and  four  below,  di- 
redlly  oppofite  to  each  other.     With  the 
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former  they  are  able   to   cut  down  trees 
of  a  confiderable   fize,  with  the  latter  to 
break  the  hardeft  fubftanccs.     Its  legs  are 
(hort,  particularly   the  fore   legs,  which 
are  only  fbur  or  five  inches  long,  and  not 
unlike  thofe  of  a  badger  ;  the  toes  of  the 
fore  feet  are  feparate,   the  nails  placed  ob- 
liquely, and  are  hollow   like  quills ;  but 
the  hind  feet  are  quite  different,  and  fur- 
nilhed  with  membranes  between  the  toes. 
By  this  means  it  can  walk,  though  but 
{lowly,  and  is  able  to  fwim  with  as  much 
eafe  as  any  other  aquatic  animal.     The 
tail  has  fomewhat  in  it  that  refembles  a 
fiih,  and  feems  to  have  no  manner  of  re- 
lation to  the  reft  of  the  body,  except  the 
hind  feet,   all  the  other  parts  being  fimi- 
lar  to  thofe  of  land  animals.     The  tail  is 
covered  with  a  ikin  furnifhed  with  fcales, 
that   are  joined  together   by   a  pellicle  ; 
thefe  fcales   are    about  the    thicknefs  of 
parchment,  nearly  a  line  and  a  half  in 
length,   and  generally  of  a   hexagonical 
figure,  having   fix   corners  ;    it  is    about 
eleven  or  twelve   inches   in   length,  and 
broader  in  the   middle,  where  it   is  four 
inches  over,  than   either  at  the    root  or 
the  extremity.     It  is    about  two  inches 
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thick  near  the  body,  where  it  is  almoft 
round,  and  grows  gradually  thinner  and 
flatter  to  the  end.  The  colour  of  the 
beaver  is  different  according  to  the  diffe- 
rent climates  in  which  it  is  found.  In  the 
moft  northern  parts  they  ?t"3  generally 
quite  black  ;  in  more  temperate,  brown  ; 
their  colour  becoming  lighter  and  lighter 
as  they  approach  towards  the  fouth.  The 
fur  is  of  two  forts  all  over  the  body,  except 
at  the  feet,  where  it  is  very  ihort ;  that 
which  is  the  longeil  is  generally  in  length 
aliout  an  inch,  but  on  the  back  it  fome- 
times  extends  to  two  inches,  gradually 
diminifhing  towards  the  head  and  tail. 
This  part  of  the  fur  is  harfh,  coarfe,  and 
Ihining,  and  of  little  ufe ;  the  other  part 
confifls  of  a  very  thick  and  fine  down,  fo 
ibft  that  it  feels  almoft  like  filk,  about 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  is 
wh?-  is  commonly  manufa£tured.  Caf- 
tor,  which  is  ufeful  in  medicine,  is  pro- 
duced from  the  body  of  this  creature ;  it 
was  formerly  believed  to  be  its  tefticles, 
but  later  difcoveries  have  (hown  that  it  is 
contained  in  four  bags  fituated  in  the 
lower  belly.  Two  of  which,  that  are 
called  the  fuperior  from  their  being  more 
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elevated  than  the  others,  are  filled  with  a 
foft  refinous  adhefive  matter,  mixed  with 
fmali  fibres,  greyifh  without,  and  yellow 
within,  of  a  ftrong,  difagreeable,  and  pe- 
netrating fcent,  and  very  inflammable. 
This  is  the  true  caftoreum ;  it  hardens  in 
the  air,  and  becomes  brown,  brittle,  and 
friable.  The  inferior  bags  contain  an 
unduous  liquor  like  honey ;  the  colour 
of  which  is  a  pale  yellow,  and  its  odour 
fomewhat  different  from  the  other,  being 
rather  weaker  and  more  difagreeable  ;  it 
however  thickens  as  it  grows  older,  and 
St  length  becomes  about  the  confiftence  of 
tallow.  This  has  alfo  its  particular  ufe  in 
medicine,  but  it  is  not  {o  valuable  as  the 
true  caftoreum. 

The  ingenuity  of  thefe  creatures  in 
building  their  cabbins,  and  in  providing 
for  their  fubfiflence,  is  truly  wonderful. 
When  they  are  about  to  chufe  themfelves 
a  habitation,  they  aflemble  in  companies 
fometimes  of  two  or  three  hundred,  and 
after  mature  deliberation  fix  on  a  place 
where  plenty  of  provifions,  and  all  ntcef- 
faries  ar*^  to  be  found.  Their  houfes  are 
always  fituated  in  the  water,  and  when 
they  can  find  neither  lake  nor  pond  ad- 
jacent, 
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jacent,  they  endeavour  to  fupply  the  defe£t 
by  flopping  the  current  of  Tome  brook  or 
fmall  river,  by  means  of  a  caufeway  or 
dam.  For  this  purpofe  they  fet  about 
felling  of  trees,  and  they  take  care  to 
chufe  out  thofe  that  grow  above  the  place 
where  they  intend  to  build,  that  they 
might  fwim  down  with  the  current.  Hav- 
ing fixed  on  thofe  that  are  proper,  three 
or  four  beavers  placing  themfelves  round 
a  large  one,  find  means  with  their  flrong 
teeth  to  bring  it  down.  They  alfo  pru- 
dently contrive  that  it  fhall  fall  towards 
the  water,  that  they  may  have  the  lefs 
way  to  carry  it.  After  they  have  by  a 
continuance  of  the  fame  labour  and  in- 
duflry,  cut  it  into  proper  lengths,  they 
roll  thefe  into  the  water,  and  navigate 
them  towards  the  place  where  they  are 
to  be  employed.  Without  entering  more 
minutely  into  the  mcafures  they  purfue 
in  the  conft:ru6lion  of  their  dams,  1  (hall 
only  remark,  that  having  prepared  a  kind 
of  mortar  with  their  feet,  and  laid  it  on 
with  their  tails,  which  they  had  before 
made  ufe  of  to  tranfport  it  to  the  place 
where  it  is  requifite,  they  conflrud  them 
with  as  much  folidity  and  regularity  as 

the 


the  moft  experienced  workmen  could  do. 
The  formation  of  their  cabins  is  no  lefs 
amazing.  Thefe  are  either  built  on  piles  in 
the  middle  of  the  fmall  lakes  they  have 
thus  formed,  on  the   bank  of  a  river,  of 
at  the  extremity  of  fome  point  of  land 
that  advances  into  a  lake.     The  figure  of 
them  is  round  or  oval,  and  they  are  fa- 
(hioned  with  an  ingenuity  equal  to   their 
dams.     Two  thirds  of  the  edifice  ftands 
above  the  water,  and  this  part  is  fuffici- 
ently  capacious  to  contain  eight  or  ten 
inhabitants.     Each   beaver  has  his  place 
affigned  him,  the  floor  of  which  he  curi- 
oufly  ftrews  with  leaves,  or  fmall  branches 
of  the  pine  tree,  fo  as  to  render  it  clean 
and  comfortable ;  and   their  cabbins   are 
all  fituated  (o  contiguous  to  each  other, 
as  to   allow  of  an  eafy  communication. 
The  winter  never  furprizes  thefe  animals 
before  their  bufinefs  is  completed ;  for  by 
the  latter  end  of  September  their  houfes 
are  finilhed,  and  their  ftock  of  provlfions 
are  generally  laid  in.     Thefe  confift  of 
fmall  pieces  of  wood  whofe  texture  is  foft, 
fuch  as  the  poplar,  the  afpin,  or  willow, 
&c.  which  they  lay  up  in  piles,  and  dif- 
pofe  of  in  fuch  manner  as  to  prefcrve  their 
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moifture.    Was  I  to  enumerate  every  in- 
ftance  of  fagacity  that  is  to  be  difcovered 
in   thefe  animals,  they  would   fill  a  vo 
lume,  and  prove  not  only  entertaining  but 
inftru£tive. 

The  OTTER.  This  creature  alfo  is 
amphibious,  and  greatly  refembles  a  beaver, 
but  is  very  different  from  it  in  many  re- 
Ipedls.  Its  body  is  nearly  as  long  as  a  bea- 
ver's, but  confiderably  lefs  in  all  its  parts. 
The  muzzle,  eyes,  and  the  form  of  the 
head  are  nearly  the  fame,  but  the  teeth  are 
very  unlike,  for  the  otter  wants  the  large 
incifbrs  or  nippers  that  a  beaver  has ;  in- 
flead  of  thefe,  all  his  teeth,  without  any 
diftin£l:ion,  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  a  dog 
or  wolf.  The  hair  alfo  of  the  former  Is 
not  half  fo  long  as  that  belonging  to  the 
latter,  nor  is  the  colour  of  it  exadly  the 
fame,  for  the  hair  of  an  otter  under  the 
neck,  ftomach,  and  belly,  is  more  greyilh 
than  that  of  a  beaver,  and  in  many  other 
refpedls  it  likewife  varies.  This  animal, 
which  is  met  with  in  mofl:  p^rts  of  the 
world,  but  in  much  greater  numbers  in 
North  America,  is  very  mifchievous,  and 
when  he  is  clofely  purfued,  will  not  only 
attack  dogs  but  men.     It  generally  feeds 

upon 
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upon  fifh,  efpecially  in  the  fummer,  but 
in  the  winter  is  contented  with  the  bark 
of  trees,  or  the  produce  of  the  fields.  Its 
flefh  both  taftes  and  fmells  of  fifh,  and  is 
not  wholfome  food,  though  it  is  fome- 
times  eaten  through  neceffity. 

The  MINK  is  of  the  otter  kind,  and 
fubfifts  in  the  lame  manner.  In  fhape 
and  fize  it  refemblts  a  pole-cat,  being 
equally  long  and  flender.  Its  Ikin  is 
blacker  than  that  of  an  otter,  or  almoft 
any  other  creature ;  **  as  black  as  a  mink," 
being  a  proverbial  expreffion  in  America ; 
it  is  not  however  fo  valuable,  though  this 
greatly  depends  on  the  feafon  in  which  it 
is  taken.  Its  tail  is  round  like  that  of  a 
fnake,  but  growing  flattifti  towards  the 
end,  and  is  entirely  without  hair.  An 
agreeable  mulky  fcent  exhales  from  its 
body;  and  it  is  met  with  near  the  fources 
of  rivers  on  whofe  banks  it  chiefly  lives. 
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OF  THE   BIRDS. 


The  Eagle,  tii?  Hawk,  the  Night 
Hawk,  the  Fiih  Hawk,  the  Whipperwill, 
the  Raven,  the  Crow,  the  Owl,  Parrots, 
the  Pelican,  die  Crane,  the  Stork,  the 
Cormorant,  the  Heron,  the  Swan,  the 
Goofe,  Ducks,  Teal,  the  Loon,  the  Water- 
Hen,  the  Turkey,  the  Heath  Cock,  the 
Partridge,  the  Quail,  Pigeons,  the  Snipe, 
Larks,  the  Woodpecker,  the  Cuckoo,  the 
Blue  Jay,  the  Swallow,  the  Wakon  Bird, 
the  Black  Bird,  the  Red  Bird,  the  Thrufh, 
theWhetfaw,  the  Nightingale,  the  King 
Bird,  the  Robin,  the  Wren,  and  the  Hum- 
muig  Bird. 

The  EAGLE.  ,  There  are  only  two 
forts  of  eagles  in  thefe  parts,  tlie  bald  and 
the  grey,  which  are  much  the  fame  in  fize, 
and  fnnilar  to  the  fliape  of  thofe  of  other 
countries. 

The  NIGHT  HAWK.  This  Bird  is 
of  the  hawk  fpecies,  its  bill  being  crooked, 
its  wings  formed  for  fwlftnefs,  and  its 
(hape   nearly    like   that  of  the  common 
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hawk ;  but  in  fize  it  is  confiderably  lelsj 
and  ill  colour  rather  darker.  It  is  fcarccly 
ever  feen  but  in  the  evening,  when,  at 
the  approach  of  twilight,  it  flies  about, 
and  darts  itfelf  in  wanton  gambols  at  the 
head  of  the  belated  tr^-  eller.  Before  a 
thunder-fliower  thefe  birds  are  feen  at  an 
amazing  height  in  the  air  aflembled  to- 
gether in  great  numbers,  as  fwallows  are 
obferved  to  do  on  the  fame  occafion. 

The  WHIPPERWILL,  or,  as  it  Is 

termed   by  the  Indians,  the  Muckawifs* 

This  extraordinary  bird  is  fomewhat  like 

the  laft-mentioned  in  its  ihape  and  colour* 

only  it  has  fome  whitiih  fliripes  acrofs  the 

wings,   and  like  that  is  feldom  ever  leen 

till  after  fun-fet.    It  alfo  is  never  met  with 

but  during  the  fpring  and  fummer  months. 

As  foon  as  the  Indians  are  informed  by  its 

notes  of  its  return,  they  conclude  that  the 

frofl  is  entirely  gone,  in  which  they  are 

feldom  deceived  ;  and  on  receiving  this  af- 

furance  of  milder  weather,  begin   to  few 

their  corn.     It  acquires  its  name  by  the 

noife  it  makes,  v;hich  to  the  people  of  the 

colonies  founds  like  the  name  they  give  it, 

Whipper-will ;  to  an  Indian  ear  Muck~a- 

wifs.    The  words,  it  is  true,  are  not  alike, 
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but  in  this  manner  they  ftrike  the  imagi- 
nation of  each  ;  and  the  circumftance  is  a 
proof  that  the  fame  founds,  if  they  are  not 
rendered  certain  by  being  reduced  to  the 
rules  of  orthography,  might  convey  dif- 
ferent ideas  to  different  people.  As  foon 
as  night  comes  on.  thefe  birds  will  place 
themfelv  o'  the  fences,  flumps,  or 
flones  th      he  '^ear  fome  houfe,  and  re- 

.peat  their  r  liach^ly  notes  without  any 
variation  till  miduigi  t.  The  Indians,  and 
fome  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  back  fettle- 
ments,  think  if  this  bird  perches  upon  any 
houfe,  that  it  betokens  fome  mifliap  to 
the  inhabitants  of  it. 

The  FISH  HAWK  greatly  refembles 
the  latter  in  its  (hape,  and  receives  his 
name  from  his  food,  which  is  generally 
iifh ;  it  Ikims  over  the  lakes  and  rivers, 
and  fometimes  leems  to  lie  expanded  o!i 
the  water,  as  he  hovers  fo  clofe  to  it,  and 
having  by  fome  attractive  power  drawn 
the  filh  within  its  reach,  darts  fuddenly 
upon  them.  The  charm  it  makes  ufe  of 
is  fuppofed  to   be   an  oil   contained  in  a 

.  fmall  bag  in  the  body,  and  which  nature 
has  by  fome  means  or  other  fupplicd  him 

.  with  the  power  of  ufing  tor  this  purpofe ; 

it 
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it  IS  however  very  certain  that  any  bait 
touched  with  a  drop  of  the  oil  colledled 
from  this  bird  is  an  irrefiftible  lure  for  all 
forts  of  fi(h,  and  iafures  the  angler  great 
fuccefs. 

The  OWL.  The  only  fort  of  owls 
that  is  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Miffif- 
fippi  is  extremely  beautiful  in  its  plumage, 
being  of  a  fine  deep  yellow  or  gold  co- 
lour, pleafingly  fhaded  and  fpotted. 

The  CRANE.  There  is  a  kind  of 
crane  in  thefe  parts,  which  is  called  by 
Father  Hennepin  a  pelican,  that  is  about 
the  fize  of  the  European  a'ane,  of  a  grey- 
ifli  colour,  and  with  long  legs  ;  but  this 
fpecies  differs  from  all  others  in  its  bill, 
which  is  about  twelve  inches  long,  and 
one  inch  and  half  broad,  of  which  breadth 
it  continues  to  the  end,  where  it  is  blunt- 
ed, and  round  like  a  paddle ;  its  tongue 
is  of  the  fame  length. 

DUCKS.  Among  a  variety  of  wild 
ducks,  the  different  fpecies  of  which 
amount  to  upwards  of  twenty,  I  Ihall 
confine  my  defcription  to  one  fort,  that 
is,  the  wood  duck,  or,  as  the  Frenc'i 
term  it,  Canard  branchus.  This  fowl  re- 
ceives its  name  from  its  frequenting  the 
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%veod6,  and  perching  on  the  branches  of 
trees,  which  no  other  kind  of  water  fowl 
(a  charadteriftic  that  this  flill  preferves)  is 
known  *-o  do.  It  is  nearly  of  a  fize  with 
other  ducks;  its  plumage  is  beautifully 
variegated,  and  very  brilliant.  The  flefh 
of  it  alfo,  as  it  feeds  but  little  on  fifh,  is 
-finely  flavoured,  and  much  fuperior  to 
tiny  other  fort. 

The  TEAL.  I  have  already  remarked 
in  my  Journal,  that  the  teal  found  on  the 
Fox  River,  and  the  head  branches  of  the 
MilFiffippi,  are  perhaps  not  to  be  equalled 
for  the  fatnefs  and  delicacy  of  their  fleih  by 
any  other  in  the  world.  In  colour,  Ihape, 
iind  fize  they  are  very  little  different  from 
thofe  found  in  other  countries. 

The  LOON  is  a  water  fowl,  fome- 
what  lefs  than  a  teal,  and  is  a  fpecies  of 
the  dobchick,  Its  wings  are  Ihort,  and 
its  legs  and  feet  large  in  proportion  to  the 
body ;  the  colour  of  it  is  a  dark  brown, 
pearly  approaching  to  black  ;  and  as  it 
feeds  only  on  fifh,  the  flefh  of  it  is  very 
ill-flavoured.  Thefe  birds  are  exceedingly 
nimble  and  cj^pert  at  diving,  fo  that  it  is 
almofl  impoflible  for  one  pcrfon  to  fhoot 
tl^em,  as  they  will  dextroufly  avoid  the 
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(hot  by  diving  before  they  reach  them ;  {o 
that  it  requires  three  perfons  to  kill  one 
of  them,  and  this  can  only  be  done  the 
moment  it  raifes  his  head  out  of  the  wa- 
ter as  it  returns  to  the  furface  after  div- 
ing. It  however  only  repays  the  trouble 
taken  to  obtain  it,  by  the  excellent  fport 
it  affords. 

The  PARTRIDGE.  There  are  three 
forts  of  partridges  here,  the  brown,  the 
red,  and  the  black,  the  firft  of  which  are 
moft  efteemed.  They  are  all  much  larger 
than  the  European  partridges,  being  nearly 
the  fize  of  a  hen  pheafant ;  their  head  and 
eyes  are  alfo  like  that  bird,  and  they  have 
all  long  tails,  which  they  fpread  like  a 
fan,  but  not  ereft;  but  contrary  to  the 
cuftom  of  thofe  in  other  countries,  they 
will  perch  on  the  branches  of  the  poplar 
and  black  birch,  on  the  buds  of  which 
they  feed  early  in  the  morning  and  in  the 
twilight  of  the  evening  during  the  winter 
months,  when  they  are  eafily  (hot. 

The  WOOD  PIGEON,  is  nearly  the 
fame  as  ours,  and  there  is  fuch  prodigious 
quantities  of  them  on  the  banks  of  the 
Miffiflippijthat  they  will  fometimes  darken 
the  fun  for  feveral  minutes.  ' 
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The  WOODPECKER.  This  Is  a 
very  beautitul  bird  ;  there  is  one  fort 
whofe  leathers  are  a  mixture  of  various 
colours  ;  and  another  that  is  brown  all 
over  the  body,  except  the  head  and  neck, 
which  arc  of  a  fine  red.  As  this  bird  is 
fuppofed  to  make  a  greater  noife  than  or- 
dinary at  particular  times,  it  is  conjectured 
his  cries  then  denote  rain. 

The  BLUE  JAY.  This  bird  is  (haped 
nearly  like  the  European  jay,  only  that 
its  tail  is  longer.  On  the  top  of  its  head 
is  a  creft  of  blue  feathers,  which  is  raifed 
or  let  down  at  pleafure.  The  lower  part 
of  the  neck  behind,  and  the  back,  are  of 
a  purplilli  colour,  and  the  upper  fides  of 
the  wings  and  tail,  as  well  as  the  lower 
part  of  the  back  and  rump,  are  of  a  fine 
blue ;  the  extremities  of  the  wings  are 
blackifh,  faintly  tindlured  with  dark  blue 
on  the  edges,  whilft  the  other  parts  of 
the  wing  are  barred  acrofs  with  black  in 
an  elegant  manner.  Upon  the  whole  this 
bird  can  icarcely  be  exceeded  in  beauty  by 
any  of  the  winged  inhabitants  of  this  or 
other  climates.  It  has  the  fame  jetting 
motion  that  jays  generally  have,  and  its 
cry  is  far  more  pleating. 

The 
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The  WAKON  BIRD,  as  it  is  termed 

by  the  Indians,  appears  to  be  of  the  fame 

fpecies   as  the  birds  of    paradife.      The 

name  they  have  given  it    is  exprellive  of 

its  fuperior  excellence,    and  the  veneratiou 

they   have  for  it;    the   wakon  bird  being 

in  their  language  the   bird   of  the   Great 

Spirit,   It  is  nearly  the  fize  of  a  fwallow, 

of  a  brown  colour,  fhaded  about  the  neck 

with  a  bright  green  ;    the  wings  are  of  a 

darker   brown    than  the   body ;  its  tail  is 

compofed  of  four  or   five  feathers,  which 

are  three  times  as  long   as  its  body,   and 

which  are   beautifully  Ihaded  with  green 

and  purple     It  carries  this  fine  length   of 

plumage  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  peacock 

does,    but  it  is  not  known  whether  it  ever 

raifes  it  into  the  ered  pofition  that   bird 

fometimes  does.      I  never  faw  any  of  thefe 

birds  in  the  colonies,   but  the  Naudoweflie 

Indians    caught   feveral   of  them  when  I 

was  in  their  country,    and  feemed  to  treat 

them  as  if  they  were  of  a  fuperior  rank 

to  any  other  of  the  feathered  race. 

The  BLACK  BIRD.  There  are  three 
forts  of  birds  in  Norti.  Amc^rica  that  bear 
this  name ;  the  firft  ib  the  common,  or 
as  it  is  there  termed,  the  crow  blackbird, 

which 
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which   is  quite  black,  nnd    of  the  fame 
fizc  and  fliape  of  thofe  iti  Europe,  but  it 
has    not  that    melody  in  its  notes  which 
they  Iiave.     In  the  month  of  Sep'tembcr 
this  fort  fly  in  large  flights,    and  do  great 
mifchief  to  the  Indian  corn,   which  is  at 
that  time  juft   ripe.     The  fecond  fort  is 
the    red-wing,    which    is    rather   fmaller 
than    the   firll  {p^cies,  but   like  that  it  is 
black    all   over  its   body,   except  on    the 
lower  rim  of  the  wings,  where  it  is  of  a 
fine  bright  full  fcarlet.      It  builds  itsntft, 
and  chiefly  rcforts  among  the  fmall  bufhes 
that  grow   in  meadows  and  low  fwampy 
places.      It    whiftlts  a  few  notes,    but  is 
not  equal   in   its    fong  to    the   European 
blackbird.'    The  third  fort  is  of  the  fame 
fizc  as  the  latter,  and  is  jet  black  like  thnt, 
but  all   the  upper  part  of  the  wing,  juft 
below  the  back,   is  of  a  fine  clear  white; 
as  if  nature  intended  to  divcrfify  the  fpe- 
cics,  and  to  atone   for  the  want  of  a  me- 
lodious pipe  by  the  beauty  of  its  plumage; 
for  this   alio   is    deficient  in    its    mulical 
powers.      The  beaks  of  every  fort  are  of 
a  full  yellow,  and  tlie  females  of  each  of 
a  rully  black  like  the  European. 
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The  RED  BIRD  is  about  the  fizc  of 
a  fparrow,  but  with  a  long  tall,  and  is 
all  over  of  a  bright  vermilion  colour.  I 
law  matiy  of  them  about  the  Ottawaw 
Lakes,  but  I  could  not  learn  that  they 
lung  5  alfo  obfervcd  in  foinq  other  parts, 
a  bird  of  much  the  fame  make,  that  was 
entirely  of  a  i'me  yellow. 

The  WHETSAW  is  of  the  cuckoo 
kind,  being  like  that,  a  folitary  bird, 
and  IcJircely  ever  fcen.  In  the  fummer 
months  it  is  heard  in  the  groves,  where 
it  makes  a  noiie  like  the  filing  of  a  faw ; 
from  which  it  receives  its  name. 

The  KING  BIRD  is  like  a  fwallow, 
and  feems  to  be  of  the  fame  ipecies  as 
the  black  martin  or  fwift.  It  is  called 
the  King  Bird  becaule  it  is  able  to  mafter 
almoft  every  bird  that  flies.  I  have  often 
(ecu  it  bring  down  a  hawk. 

The  HUMMING  BIRD,  This  beau- 
tiful  bird,  which  is  the  fmalleft  of  the 
feathered  inhabitants  of  the  air,  is  about 
the  third  part  the  lizc  of  a  wren,  :[ud  is 
Ihaped  extremely  like  it.  Its  lei^s,  which 
arc  about  an  inch  long,  appear  like  two 
fniall  needles,  .iiid  its  body  is  proportion- 
jbio  to  them.     But  its   plumage  exceeds 
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dercription.  On  its  head  it  has  a  fmall 
tuft  of  a  jetty  fliining  black ;  the  breaft 
of  it  i^  red,  the  belly  white,  the  back, 
wings,  and  tail  of  the  fineft  pale  green  ; 
and  fmall  fpecks  of  gold  are  fcattcred 
with  inexprtflible  grace  over  the  whole: 
befides  this,  an  almoft  imperceptible  down 
foftens  the  colours,  and  produces  the 
moft  pleafing  (hades.  With  its  bill, 
which  is  of  the  fame  diminutive  fize  as 
the  other  parts  of  its  body,  it  extradls 
from  the  flowers  a  moifture  which  is  its 
nourifhment ;  over  th  ie  it  hovers  like  a 
bee,  but  never  lights  on  them,  moving 
at  the  fame  time  its  wings  with  fuch  ve- 
locity that  the  motion  of  them  is  imper- 
ceptible ;  notwithftanding  which  they 
make  a  humming  noife,  from  whence  it 
receives  its  name. 

Of  the  FISHES   which  are  found  in 
the  waters  of  the  Miffijfifpi, 

I   have   already  given  a  defcription  of 
thole  that  are  taken  in  the  great  lakes. 

The  Sturgeon,   the  Pout  or  Cat  Fifh, 
the  Pike,    the  Carp,  and  the  Chub. 

The 
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The  S  T  U  R  G  E  O  N.     The  fre(h 
water    {lurgeon    is    fhaped  in  no  other 
refpeO:  Hke  thofe  taken  near  the  fea,   ex- 
cept in   the    formation  of   its    head    and 
tail ;    which  are  fafhiontrd    in    the   fame 
manner,    but  the    body   is  not  fo  angu- 
lated,  nor  are  there  fo  many  horny  fcales 
about  it  as  on  the  latter.     Its    length    is 
generally   about  two    feet  and  a  half  or 
three  feet  long,   but  in  circumference  not 
proportionable,  being  a  flender  fifh.    The 
fle(h  is  exceedingly  delicate  and  finely  fla- 
voured ;  1  caught  fome  in  the  head  waters 
of  the  river  St.  Croix  that   far  exceeded 
trout.     The  manner   of   taking  them  is 
by  watching    them    as    they    lie   under 
the  banks  in  a  clear  ftream,  and   darting 
at  them  with   a  filh-fpear  ;    for  they  will 
not  take  a  bait.     There   '.s  alfo    in   the 
Mifliflippi,    and  there  only,   another  fort 
than  the  fpecies   I   have  defcribed,  which 
is  fimilar   to   it  in  every  refpedl,   except 
that  the  upper  jaw  extends    fourteen    or 
fifteen  inches  beyond  the  under ;  this  ex- 
teiifive  jaw,  which  is  of  a  griftiy  fubftance, 
is  three  inches  and  half  broad,  and  continues 
of  that  breadtli,  fomewhatin  the  ftiape  of 
m  oar,   to  the  end,  which  is  flat.     The 
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fle(h  of  this  fifli,  however,  is  not  to 
be  compared  with  the  other  ibrt,  and 
is  not  fo  much  efleemed  even  by  the 
Indians. 

The  CAT  FISH.  This  fifli  is  about 
eighteen  inches  long ;  of  a  brownilh  co- 
lour and  without  fcales.  It  has  a  large 
round  head,  from  whence  it  receives  its 
name,  on  different  parts  of  which  grow 
tl^ree  or  four  ftrong  Iharp  horns  about  two 
inches  long.  Its  fins  are  alfo  very  bony 
and  ftrong,  and  without  great  care  will 
pierce  the  hands  of  thoTe  who  take  them. 
It  weighs  commonly  about  five  or  fix 
pounds ;  the  flefli  of  ii:  is  exceffi\'ely  fat 
and  lufcious,  and  greatly  refembles  that  ot 
an  eei  in  its  flavour. 

The  CARP  and  CHUB  are  much  the 
fame  as  thofe  in  England^  and  £^::.\iif 
abput  tlie  fame  vi  f^/e. 
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The  Rattle  Snake,  the  Long  Black 
Snake,  the  Wall  or  Houfe  Adder,  the 
Striped  or  Garter  Snake,  the  Water 
Snake,    the  , Hilling    Snake,    the  Green 
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Snake,  the  Thorn-tail  Snake,  the  Speck- 
led Snake,  the  Ring  Snake,  the  Two- 
headed  Snake. 


The  RATTLE  SNAKE.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  two  fpecies  of  this  reptile ; 
one  of  which  is  commonly  termed  the 
Black,  .  and  t!?.e  other  the  Yellow  ;  and  of 
thefe  the  latter  is  generally  confidered  as 
the  largeft.  At  their  full  growth  they 
are  upwards  of  five  feet  long,  and  the 
middle  part  of  the  body  at  which  it  is  of 
the  gr:!ate{l  bulk,  meafures  about  nine 
i  iches  round.  From  that  part  it  gradu- 
ally decreafes  both  towards  the  head  and 
tiic  tail.  The  neck  is  proportionably  very 
fmall,  and, the  head  broad  and  deprcflbd. 
Thcfe  are  of  a  light  brown  colour,  the 
Iris  of  the  eye  red,  and  all  the  upper  part 
of  the  body  brown,  mixed  with  a  ruddy 
yellow,  and  chequered  with  many  r(^iilar 
lines  of  a  deep  black,  gradually  fliading 
towards  a  gold  colour.  In  fhort  the 
whole  of  this  dangerous  reptile  is  very 
beautiful,  and  could  it  be  viewed  with 
Icls  terror,  fuch  a  variegated  arrange- 
tnent  of  colours  would  be  extremely 
pleafing.  But  thefe  are  only  to  bs  {can. 
i  in 
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in  their  Kigheft  pcrf"s£tion  at  the  time  this 
creature  is  animated  by  refentment ;    then 
every    tint  ruflies  from   its  fubcutaneous 
recefs,  and  gives  the    furface  of  the  Ikln 
a  deeper  ftain.     The  belly  is  of  a  palifh 
blue,   which  grows  fuller  as  it  approaches 
■the   fides,    and    is   at    length    intermixed 
with  the  colour  of  the  upper  part.     The 
rattle  at  its    tail,  from  which  it  receives 
Its  name,   is  compofed   of  a  firm,    dry, 
callous,  or   horny   fubflance  of  a   light 
brown,  and  confifls  of  a  number  of  cells 
which  articulate  one  within  another  like 
joints ;    and    which    increafe    every  year 
and  make  known  the  age  of  the  creature. 
Thele  articulations  being  very  loofe,  the 
included  points  flrike   asjainfl    the  inner 
furfec^  of  the  concave  parts  or  rings  into 
which     they    are    admitted,   and    as  the 
Inake  vibrates   or  fhakes  its  tail,  makes  a 
rattling  noife.    This  alarm  it  always  gives 
when  it  is  appreiieiifive  of  danger  ;  and  in 
an  inftant   after  forms  itfelf  into  a  fpiral 
wreath  >  in  the  centre  of  which  appears  the 
head  ere6l,  and  breathing  forth  vengeance 
againfl  either  man  or  beaft  that  ihall  dare 
to  come  near  it.  In  this  attitude  he  awaits 

the 


the  approach  of  his  enemies,   rattling  his 
tail  as  he  lees  or  hears  them  coming  or. 
By  this  timely  intimation,    which   hea- 
ven  feems  to  have  provided   as  a  means 
to  countera£l  the  mifchief  this  venomous 
reptile   would   otherwife    be    the   perpe- 
trator of,  the  unwary  traveller  is  appriz- 
ed of  his  danger,    and  has  an    opportu- 
nity of  avoiding  it.     It  is  however  to  be 
obferved,  that   it  never  adls  ofFenfively ; 
it  neither  purfues  or  flies  from  any  thing 
that  approaches  it,  but  lies  in  the  pofition 
Jefcribed,  rattling  his  tail  as  if  reludant 
to  hurt.     The  teeth  with  which  this  fer- 
pent  effects  his  poifonous  purpofes  are  not 
thofe   he  makes  ule  of  on  ordinary  oc- 
cafions,  they  are   only  two   in   number, 
very  fmall  and  fharp  pointed,  and   fixed 
in  a  linewy  fubftance  that   lies  near  the 
extremity   of  the  upper  jaw,  refembling 
the  claws  of  a  cat ;  at  the  root  of  each 
of  thefe,  which  might  be  extended,  con- 
tra£led,    or  entirely   hidden^  as  need  re- 
quires,  are  two  fmall  bladders  which  na- 
ture lias  fo  con{tru£ted,  that  at  the  fame 
inftant  an  incifion  is  made  by  the  teeth, 
a  drop  of  a  greenilh  poifonous  liquid  en- 
ters the  wound,  and  taints  with  its  de- 
'     -  H  h  ftrvdive 
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ftiuclive  quality  the  whole  mafs  of  blood, 
111  a  moment  the  unfortunate  vi(5lun  of  its 
wrath  feels  a  chilly  tremor  run  through 
all  his  frame ;  a  fwelling  immediately  be- 
gins on  the  fpot  where  the  teeth  had  en- 
tered, which  fpreads  by  degrees  over  the 
whole  body,  and  produces  on  every  part 
of  the  Ikin  the  variegated  hue  of  the 
liiake.  The  bite  of  this  reptile  is  more 
or  lefs  venomous  according  to  the  fe.afon 
of  the  year  in  which  it  is  given.  In  the 
dog-days,  it  often  proves  inftantly  mor- 
tal, and  efpecially  if  the  wound  is  made 
among  the  finews  fituated  in  the  back- 
part  of  the  leg  above  the  heel  ;  but  in 
the  Ipring,  in  autumn,  or  during  a  cool 
day  which  might  happen  in  the  fummer, 
its  bad  efFedls  are  to  be  prevented  by  the 
immediate  application  of  proper  remedies ; 
and  thefe  Providence  has  bounteoufly  fup- 
|-lied,  by  caufing  the  Rattle  Snake  Plan- 
tain, an  approved  antidote  to  the  poifon 
of  thi-v  creature,  to  grow  in  great  pro- 
fu'fion  wherc-ever  they  are  to  be  met 
with.  There  are  likewife  feveral  other 
remedies  befides  this,  for  the  venom  of  its 
bite.  A'  dccoclion  made  of  the  buds  or 
bark   of  the  white  afli   taken    internally 
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prevents  It  pernicious  effcdts.     Salt  Is  a 
newly  difcovered  remedy .'^and  if  applied 
immediately  to  the  part,  br  the  wound  be 
waflied  with  brine,  a  cure  might  be  af- 
fured.     The  fat  of  the  reptile  alfo  rubbed 
on  it  is  frequently  found  to  be  very  effica- 
cious.    But  though  the  lives  of  the  per- 
fons  who  have  been  bitten  might  be  pre- 
fer ved  by  the(e,  and  theif  health  in  fome 
degree  reftored,  yet  they  annually  expe- 
rience a  flight  return  of  the  dreadful  fymp- 
toms  about  the  time  they  received  the  in- 
fill lation.      However  remarkable  it   may 
appear  it  is  certain,  that  though  the  ve- 
nom of  this  creature  affedts  in  a  greater  or 
lefs  degree  all  animated  nature,  the  hog 
is  an  exception  to  the  rule,  as  that  animal 
will   readily  deflroy  them  without  dread- 
ing their  poifonous   tangs,  and  fatten  on 
their  flefh.      It  has  been  often   obferved, 
and  I  can   confirm  the  obfervation,  that 
the   Rattle   Snake  is  charmed   with   any 
harmonious  founds,  whether  vocal  or  in- 
flrumental ;  I  have  many  times  {eea  them 
even  when  they  have  been  enraged,  place 
themfelvf!s    in    a   liflening    pollure,    and, 
continue   immoveably  attentive  and    fuf- 
ceptible  of  delight  all  the  time  the  mulick 
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has  lafted.  I  (hould  have  remarked,  that 
when  the  Rat  ^e  Snake  bites,  it  drops 
its  under  jaw,  apd  holding  the  upper  jaw 
ere6l,  throws  itfelf  in  a  curve  line,  with 
great  force,  and  as  quick  as  lightning,  on 
the  obje£t  of  itjs  relentment.  In  a  mo- 
ment after,  it  returns  again  to  its  defen- 
five  pofture,'  having  dilen gaged  its  teeth 
from  the  wound  with  great  celerity,  by 
means  of  the  pofition  in  which  it  had 
placed  its  head  when  it  made  the  attack. 
It  never  extends  itfelf  to  a  greater  diftance 
than  half  its  length  will  reach,  and  though 
it  fometimes  repeats  the  blow  two  or  three 
times,  it  as  often  returns  with  a  fuden  re- 
bound to  its  former  flate.  The  Black 
Rattle  Snake  differs  ni  no  other  ifefpedl  from 
the  yellow,  than  in  being  rather  fmaller, 
and  in  the  variegation  of  its  colours,  which 
^re  exadly  reverfed  :  one  is  black  where 
the  other  is  yellow,  and  vice  verfa.  They 
are  equally  venomous.  It  is  not  known 
how  thele  creatures  engender ;  I  have 
often  found  the  eggs  of  ieveral  other  fpe- 
cies  of  the  Inake,  but  notwithftanding  no 
one  has  taken  more  pains  to  acquire  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  every  property  of  thele 
reptiles  than  myfelf,  I  never  could  dif- 
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cov*er  the  manner  in  which  they  bring 
forth  their  young.  I  once  killed  a  fe-' 
male  that  had  feventy  young  ones  in  its 
belly,  but  thefe  were  perfe^ly  formed,  and 
I  faw  them  juft  before  retire  to  the  mouth 
of  their  mother,  as  a  place  of  fecurity,  on 
my  approach.  The  gall  of  this  ferpent,. 
mixed  with  chalk,  are  formed  into  little 
balls,  and  exported  from  America,  for  me- 
dicinal purpoles.  They  are  of  the  nature 
ofGafcoign's  powders,  and  are  an  excellent 
remedy  for  complaints  incident  to  children. 
The  flefh  of  the  fnake  alfo  dried,  and  made 
into  broth,  is  much  more  nutritive  than 
that  of  vipers,  and  very  efficacious  againfl 
confumptions. 

The  LONG  BLACK  SNAKE.  Thefe 
are  alfo  of  two  forts,  both  of  which  are 
exadliy  fimilar  in  (hape  and  (ize,  only  the 
belly  of  one  is  a  light  red,  the  other  a 
faint  blue ;  all  the  upper  parts  of  their  bo- 
dies are  black  and  Ibaly.  They  are  in 
general  from  fix  to  eight  fe6t  in  length, 
and  carry  their  heads,  as  they  crawl  along^ 
about  a  foot  and  an  hslf  from  the  ground. 
They  ealily  climb  the  higheft  trees  in 
purfuit  of  birds  and  fquirrels,  which  are 
their  chief  food ;    and  thefe,    it   is  faid, 
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tjiey  charm  by  their  looks,  and  render  in-* 
capable  of  efcaping  from  them.  Their 
appearance  carries  terror  with  it  to  thofe 
who  are  unacquainted  with  their  inability 
to  hurt,  but  they  are  perfedly  inofFenfive 
and  free  from  venom, 

The  STRiPEDor  GARTER  SNAKE; 
is  exaflly  the  fame  as  that  fpecies  found  in 
other  climates.         ,    ^ 

The  WATER  SNAKE  is  much  like 
the  Rattle  Snake  in  fhape  and  fize,  but  is 
not  endowed  with  the  fame  venomous 
powers,  being  quite  harmless. 

The  HISSING  SNAKE  I  have  al- 
ready particularly  defcribed,  when  I  treat- 
ed, in  my  Journal,  of  Lake  Erie. 
,  The  GREEN  SNAKE  is  about  a  foot 
and  an  half  long,  and  in  colour  fo  near  tq 
grafs  and  herbs,  that  it  cannot  be  difcovered 
^s  it  lies  on  the  ground ;  happily  however 
it  is  free  from  venom,  otherwife  it  would 
do  an  infinite  deal  of  mifchief,  as  thofe 
whopafs  through  the  iiieadows,  not  beingj 
able  to  perceive  it,  are  deprived  of  the 
nower  of  avoiding  if. 
■■^\  The  THORN-TAIL  SNAKE,  This 
rpptile  is  found  in  many  parts  of  America, 
]^^^  it  is  very  feldom  to  b^  feen.  It  is  of 
\     •  '  ,      ..  a  middle 
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a  middle  (ize,  and  receives  its  name  from  a 
thorn- like  dart  in  its  tail,  with  which  it 
is  faid  to  inflidl  a  mortal  wound. 

The  SPECKLED  SNAKE  is  an  aque- 
ous  reptile  about  two  feet  and  an  half  in 
length,  but  without  venom.  Its  Ikin,  which 
is  brown  and  white  with  fome  fpots  of  yel- 
low in  it,  is  ufed  by  the  Americans  as  a 
cover  for  the  handles  of  whips,  and  it 
renders  them  very  pleafing  to  the  fight. 

The  RING  SNAKE  is  about  twelve 
inches  long;  the  body  of  it  is  entirely 
black,  except  a  yellow  ring  which  it  has 
about  its  neck,  and  which  appears  like  a 
narrow  piece  of  riband  tied  around  it.  This 
odd  reptile  is  frequently  found  in  the  bark 
of  trees,  and  among  old  logs. 

The  TWO-HEADED  SNAKE.  The 
only  fnake  of  this  kind  that  was  ever  feea 
in  America,  was  found  about  the  year 
1762,  near  Lake  Champlain,  by  Mr.  Park, 
a  gentleman  of  New  England,  and  made  a 
prefent  to  lord  Amherft,  It  was  about  a 
foot  long,  and  in  Ihape  like  the  comn^ori 
fnake,  but  it  was  furnifhed  with  two 
heads  exa6lly  fimilar,  which  united  at  the 
neck.  Whether  this  was  a  diftin£l  fpecics 
of  fnakes,   and  was  able  to  propagate  its 
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likenefs,  or  whether  it  was  an  accidental 
formation,  I  know  not. 

The  TORTOISE  or  LAND  TUR- 
TLE. The  fhape  of  this  creature  is  fo 
well  known  that  it  is  unneceflary  to  de- 
fcribe  it.  There  are  feven  or  eight  forts 
of  them  in  America,  fome  of  which  are 
beautifully  variegated,  even  beyond  defcrip- 
tion.  The  (hells  of  many  have  fpots  of 
red,  green,  and  yellow  in  them,  and  the 
chequer  work  is  compofed  of  fmall  fquares, 
curioufiy  difpofed.  The  moft  beautiful  fort 
of  thefe  creatures  are  the  fmalltfl,  and  the 
tite  of  them  is  laid  to  be  venomous. 
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LIZARDS,     &c. 
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Though  there  are  numerous  kinds  of 
this  clafs  of  the  animal  creation  in  the 
country  I  treat  of,  I  fliall  only  take  notice 
of  two  of  them ;  which  are  termed  the 
Swift  and  the  Slow  Lizard. 

The  SWIFT  LIZARD  is  about  fix 
inches  long,  and  has  four  legs  and  a  tail. 
Its  body,  which  is  blue,  is  prettily  ftriped 
with  dark  lines  fhaded  with  yellow  ;  but 
the  end  of  t|ie  tail  is  totally  blue.     It  is 

.  ..    •:        ■  :    ^  {0 
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fo  remarkably  agile  that  in  an  initatrt  k 
is  out  of  light,  nor  can  its  movement  be 
perceived  by  the  quickeft  eye  ;  fo  that  it 
might  more  juftly  be  faid  to  vanifli,  than 
to  run  away.  This  fpecies  are  fuppofed 
to  poifbn  thofe  they  bite,  but  are  not  dan- 
gerous, as  they  never  attack  perfons  that 
approach  them,  chuling  rather  to  get  Sud- 
denly out  of  their  reach. 

The  SLOW  LIZARD  is  of  the  fame 
fhape  as  the  Swift,  but  its  colour  is  brown ; 
it  is  moreover  of  an  oppofite  dilpofition, 
being  altogether  as  flow  in  its  move- 
ments as  the  other  is  fwift.  It  is  remark- 
able that  thefe  lizards  are  extremely  brittle, 
and  will  break  off  near  the  tail  as  eafily  as 
an  icicle. 

Among  the  reptiles  of  North  America 
there  is  a  fpecies  of  the  toad  termed  the 
TREE  TOAD,  which  is  nearly  of  the 
fame  fhape  as  the  common  fort,  but  fmaller 
and  with  longer  claws.  It  is  ufually 
found  on  trees,  flicking  dole  to  the  bark, 
or  lying  in  the  crevices  of  it ;  and  fo 
nearly  does  it  refemble  the  colour  of  the 
tree  to  which  it  cleaves,  that  it  is  with 
difficulty  diflniguillied  from  it.  Thefe. 
creatures  are  only  heard  during  the  twi- 
I  light 
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light  of  the  morning  and  evening,  or  jiift 
before  and  after  a  fliower  of  rain,  when 
they  make  a  croaking  noKe  fomewhat 
ihriller  than  that  of  a  frog,  which  hiight 
be  heard  to  a  great  diftance.  They  infeft 
the  woods  in  liach  numbers,  that  their  re- 
fponlive  notes  at  thefe  times  make  the  air 
refound.  It  is  only  a  fummer  animal, 
and  never  to  be  found  during  the  winter, 

/ .    ,    ■    ■        I  •   ■  *         ■ ' 

.-•••':     INSECTS."^ 

The  interior  parts  of  North  America 
abound  with  nearly  the  fame  infedts  as  arc 
met  with  in  the  fame  parallels  of  latitude ; 
and  the  fpecies  of  them  are  fo  numerous 
and  diverfified  that  even  a  fuccindl  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  whole  of  them  would  fill  a 
volume ;  I  Ihall  therefore  confine  myfelf 
to  a  few,  which  I  believe  are  almoft  pe- 
culiar to  this  country ;  the  Silk  Worm, 
the  Tobacco  Worm,  the  Bee,  the  Light- 
ning Bug,  the  Water  Bug,  and  the  Horn- 
ed Bug.  "  ^' '    / 

The  SILK  WORM  is  nearly  the  fame 
as  thofe  of  France  and  Italy,  but  will  not 
produce  the  fame  quantity  of  filk. 

-      The 
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The  TOBACCO  WORM  is  a  cater- 
pillar of  the  fize  and  figure  of  a  filk  worm, 
it  is  of  a  fine  fea-green  colour,  on  its  rump 
it  has  a  fling  or  horn  near  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  long. 

The  BEES,  in  America,  principally 
lodge  their  honey  in  the  earth  to  fecure  it 
from  the  ravages  of  the  bears,  who  are  re- 
markably fond  of  it. 

The  LIGHTNING  BUG  or  FIRE 
FLY  is  about  the  fize  of  a  bee,  but  it  is 
of  the  beetle  kind,  having  like  that  in- 
fed  two  pair  of  wings,  the  upper  of 
which  are  of  a  firm  texture,  to  defend  it 
from  danger.  When  it  flies,  and  the 
wnigs  are  expanded,  there  is  under  thefe  a 
kind  of  coat,  conflru6led  alfo  like  wings, 
V/hich  is  luminous  ;  and  as  the  infedt 
pafTes  on,  caufes  all  the  hinder  part  of  its 
body  to  appear  like  a  bright  fiery  coal. 
Having  placed  one  of  them  on  your  hand, 
the  under  part  only  (bines,  and  throws 
the  light  on  the  fpace  beneath ;  but  as 
foon  as  it  fpreads  its  upper  wings  to  fly 
away,  the  whole  body  which  lies  behind 
them  appears  illuminated  all  around.  The 
light  it  gives  is  not  conftantly  of  the  fame 
magnitude,  even  when  it  flies ;  but  feems 
■     ' '  ■"  ^     ■•'''    •"   '     to 
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to  depend  on  the  expanfion  or  contra6l:ion 
of  the  luminous  coat  or  wings,  and  is 
very  different  from  that  emitted  in  a  dark 
night  by  dry  wood  or  feme  kinds  of 
fifti,  it  having  much  more  the  appear- 
ance of  real  fire.  They  feeni  to  be  (en- 
lible  of  the  power  they  are  poflefled  of, 
and  to  know  the  mofl  fuitable  time  for 
exerting  it,  as  in  a  very  dark  night  they 
are  much  more  numerous  than  at  any 
other  time.  They  are  only  feen  during 
the  fummer  months  of  June,  July,  and 
Auguft,  and  then  at  no  other  time  but 
in  the  night.  Whether  from  their  co- 
lour, which  is  a  dufky  brown,  they 
^re  not  then  difcernible,  or  from  their 
reti'ing  to  holes  and  crevices,  I  know 
not,  but  they  are  never  to  be  difcovered  in 
the  day.  They  chiefly  are  feen  in  low 
fwampy  land,  and  appear  like  innumer- 
able tranfient  gleams  of  light.  In  dark 
nights  when  there  is  rnuch  lightning, 
without  rain,  th6y  feem  as  if  they  wiflied 
either  to  imitate  or  affift  the  flalhes ;  for 
during  the  intervals,  they  are  uncom- 
monly agile,  and  endeavour  to  throw  out 
every  ray  they  can  colle<ft.  Notwith- 
ftanding  this  effulgent  appearance,   thefe 
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inreCts  are  perfectly  harmlefs ;  you  may  per- 
mit them  to  crawl  upon  your  hand,  when 
Hve  or  (ix,  if  they  freely  exhibit  their  glow 
together,  will  enable  you  to  read  almoflj 
the  fmalleft  print. 

The  WATER  BUG  is  of  a  brown 
[colour,  about  the  lize  of  a  pea,  and  in 
llhape  nearly  oval ;  it  has  many  legs, 
by  means  of  which  it  pafles  over  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water  with  fuch  incredible- 
fwiftnefs  that  it  feems  to  Aide  or  dart  it- 
felf  along. 

The  HORNED   BUGi  or,  as  it  is 
Ifometimes  termed,  the  STAG  BEETLE, 
is  of  a  dufky  brown    colour  nearly  ap-' 
preaching  to  black,  about  an  inch  and  an ' 
half  long,   and   half  an  inch  broad;      It- 
has  two  large  hornSj  which  grow  on  each 
lide  of  the  head,  and  meet  horizontally, 
and  with  thefe  it  pinches  very  hard;  they 
are  branched   like   thofe  of  a  flag,   from 
whence  it  receives  its  name.      They  fly 
[about   in    the   evening,    and    prove   very 
Itroublefome  to  thofe  who  are  in  the  fields 
|at  that  time. 

I  muft  not   omit  that  the  LOCUST; 
lis  a  feptennial   infect,    as  they  are   only^ 
fen,    a  fmall  number  of  ftragglers  ex-- 
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cepted,  every  feveii  years,  when  they  in- 
feft  thefe  parts  and  the  interior  colonies 
in  large  fwarms,  and  do  a  great  deal  of 
mifchief.  The  years  when  they  thus  ar- 
rive are  denominated  the  locuft  years. 


'I 


CHAPTER     XIX. 

Oftbe  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roots,  Herbs, 
,     Flowers  &c. 

I  SHALL  here  obferve  the  fame  me- 
thod that  I  have   purfued  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  and   having   given  a  lift! 
of  the  trees,  &c.  which  are  natives  of  the  | 
interior  parts  of  North  America,  particu- 
larize fuch  only  as  differ  from   the  pro- 1 
duce  of  other  countries,  or,   being  little  | 
known,  have  not  been  defcribed. 


OF     TREES. 


The  Oak,  the  Pine  Tree,  the  Maple, 
the  Afh,  the  Hemlock,  the  Bafs  or 
White  Wood,  tht;  Cedar,  the  Elm,  the 
Birch,    the   Fir,     the  Locuft  Tree,   the 

Poplar, 
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Poplar,  the  WicKopic  or   Suckwic,   the 
Spruce,  the   Hornbeam,  and  the  Button 


Wood  Tree. 
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The  OAK.     There  are  Teveral  forts  of 
oaks  in  thefe  parts ;  the  black,  the  white, 
the  red,  the  yellow,  the  grey,  the  fwamp 
oak,  and  the  chefnut  oak :  the  five  for- 
mer vary  but  little  in  their   external  ap- 
pearance, the  ihape  of  the  leaves,  and  the 
colour  of  the  bark   being  fo  much  alike, 
that  they  are  fcarcely  diftinguifliable ;  but 
the  body  of  the  tree  when  fxwed   difco- 
vers  the   variation,   which  chiefly  cohfifts 
in  the  colour  of  the  wood,  they   being 
all  very  hard    and    proper   for    building. 
The  fwamp  oak  differs   materially  from 
the  others  both  in  the  (hape  of  the  leaf, 
which  is  fmaller,  and  in  the  bark,  which 
is  fmoother  ;    and  likewifi   as    it    grows^, 
I  only   in    a    moid    gravelly    foil.      It    is.' 
efteemed  the  tougheft  of  all  woods,  being 
fo  flrong    yet    pliable,   that   it    is   often 
I  made  ufe  of  Inftead  of  whalebone,  and  is 
1  equally  ferviceable.     The  chefnut  oak  alfo 
is  greatly  different  from  the  others,  par- 
ticularly in  the  fhape  of  the  leaf,  which 
Imuch  refembles  that  of  the  chefnut- tree, 
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and  for  this  reafbn  it  is  (o  denominated. 
It  is  neither  fo  ftrong  as  tlie  former  fpe- 
cies,  or  fo  tough  as  the  latter,  but  is  of  a 
nature  proper  to  be  fplit  into  rails  for 
fences,  in  which  flate  it  will  endure  a  cou- 
fiderable  time.       *  '  '  *   "       ^'■' 

The  PINE  TREE.  That  fpecies  of 
the  pine  tree  peculiar  to  this  part  of  the 
continent  is  the  white,  the  quality  of  which 
I  need  not  defcribe,  as  the  timber  of  it  is  fo 
well  known  under  the  name  of  deals.  It 
grows  here  in  great  plenty,  to  an  amazing 
height  and  fize,  and  yields  an  excellent  tur- 
pentine, though  not  in  fuch  quantities  as 
thofe  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe. 

The  MAPLE.  Of  this  tree  there  are 
two  forts,  the  hard  and  the  foft,  both 
of  which  yield  a  lufcious  juice,  from 
which  the  Indians  by  boiling  make  very 
good  fugar.  The  fap  of  the  former  is 
much  richer  and  fweeter  than  the  latter, 
but  the  foft  produces  a  greater  quantity. 
The  wood  of  the  hard  maple  is  very 
beautifully  veined  and  curled,  and  when 
wrought  into  cabinets,  tables,  gunftocks, 
&c.  is  greatly  valued.  That  of  the  foft 
fort  differs  in  its  texture,  wanting  the 
variegated   grain   of  the   hard ;    it   aifo 

grows 
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grows  w  '  ftrait  and  free  from  hraticlies, 
and  is  more  cafily  fplit.  It  likcwifc  may 
be  diftinguifhed  from  the  hard,  as  this 
grows  in  meadows  and  low-lands,  that  on 
the  hills  and  up-lands.  The  leaves  are 
fhapcd  alike,  but  thofe  of  the  foft  maple 
are  much  the  largeft,  and  of  a  deeper 
green. 

The  ASH.  There  are  feveral  forts  of 
this  tree  in  thefe  parts,  but  that  to  which 
I  fhall  confine  my  defcription,  is  the  yel- 
low afh,  which  is  only  found  near  the 
head  branches  of  the  Miffifrippi.  This 
tree  grows  to  an  amazing  height,  and  the 
body  of  it  is  fo  firm  and  found,  that  the 
French  traders  who  go  into  that  country 
from  Louiliana  to  purchafe  furs  make  of 
them  periaguays ;  this  they  do  by  ex- 
cavating them  by  fire,  and  when  they 
are  completed,  convey  in  them  the  pro- 
duce of  their  trade  to  New  Orleans,  where 
they  find  a  good  market  both  for  their 
Iveflels  and  cargoes.  The  w^ood  of  this 
tree  greatly  refembles  that  of  the  common 
lafh,  but  it  might  be  diftinguiHicd  from 
any  other  tree  by  its  bark;  the  rofs  or 
outfide  bark  being  near  eight  inches  thick, 
and  indented  with  furrows  more  than  fix 
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inches  deep,  which  make  thofe  that  are 
arrived  to  a  great  bulk  appear  uncom- 
monly rough ;  and  by  this  peculiarity 
they  may  be  readily  known.  The  rind 
or  infide  bark  is  of  the  fame  thicknefs  as 
that  of  other  trees,  but  its  colour  is  a  fine 
bright  yellow  ;  infomuch  that  if  it  is  but 
nightly  handled,  it  will  leave  a  ftain  on 
the  fingers,  which  cannot  eafily  be 
waflied  away ;  and  if  in  the  fpring  you 
peel  off  the  bark,  and  touch  the  fap, 
which  then  rifes  between  that  and  the 
body  of  the  tree,  it  will  leave  fo  deep  a 
tiiiclure  that  it  will  require  three  or  four 
days  to  wear  it  off.  Many  ufeful  quali- 
ties belonging  to  this  tree  I  doubt  not 
will  be  difcovered  in  time,  befides  its 
proving    a   valuable    acquifition    to    the 

dyer.  Si     11 

The  HEMLOCK  TREE  grows  In  g  ^^^ 
every  part  of  America  in  a  greater  or  lefs 
degree.  It  is  an  ever-green  of  a  very 
luge  growth,  and  has  leaves  fomewhat 
like  that  of  the  yew;  it  is  however  quite 
ulelefs,  and  only  an  incumbrance  to  the 
ground,  the  wood  being  of  a  very  coarle 
grahi,  and  full  of  w ind-lhakes  or  cracks. 
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The  BASS  or  WHITE  WOOD  is  a 
tree  of  ji  middlinor  fize,  and  the  whiteft 
and  foftell  v/ooj  that  grows  ;  when  quite 
dry  it  fwims  on  the  water  like  a  cork  :  in 
th^.  fettlements  the  turners  make  of  it 
bowls,  trenchers,  and  diflies,  which  wear 
fmooth,  and  will  lall  a  long  time  ;  but 
when  applied  to  any  other  purpofe  it  is 
far  from  durable. 

The  WICKOPICK  or  SUCKWJCK 
appiears  to  be  a  fpecies  of  the  white  wood, 
and  is  dilHnguifhed  from  it  by  a  peculiar 
quality  in  the  bark,  which  when  pounded 
and  moiflened  with  a  little  water,  in- 
flantly  becomes  a  matter  of  the  confift- 
ence  and  nature  of  fize.  With  this  the 
Indians  pay  their  canoes,  and  it  greatly 
exceeds  pitch  or  any  other  material  ufu- 
ally  appropriated  to  that  purpofe ;  for  bc- 
fides  its  adhefive  quality,  it  is  of  fo  oily 
a  nature,  that  the  water  cannot  penetrate- 
through  it,  and  its  repelling  power  abates 
not  for  a  confiderable  time. 

TheBUTTON  WOODisa  tree  of  the 
largeft  fize,  and  might  be  diftinguifhed 
by  its  bark,  which  is  quite  fmooth  and 
prettily  mottled.  The  wood  i?  very  pro- 
per for  the  ufe  of  cabinet-makers.     It  is 
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covered  with  fmall  hard  burs  which 
fpring  from  the  branches,  that  appear  not 
unlike  buttons,  and  from  thefe  I  believe 
it  receives  its  name,  * 

NUT     TREES. 

The  Butter  or  Oil  Nut,  the  Walnut, 
the  riazle  Nut,  the  Beech  Nut,  the  Pecan 
Nut,  theChefnut,  the  Hickory, 


The  BUTl  ER   or  OIL  NUT.     As 

no  mention  has  been  made  by  any  authors 
of  this  nut,    I   (hall  be  the  more  particu- 
lar in  my  account  of  it.      The  tree  grows 
in  meadows  where   the  foil  is   rich  and 
warm.     The  body  of  it  feldom  exceeds  a 
yard  in  circumference,  is  full  of  branches,! 
the   twigs  of   which  are  (hort  and  blunt, 
and  its  leaves  refemble  thofe  of  the  walnut. 
The  nut  has  a  Ihell  like  that  fruit,  which 
when   ripe  is   more  furrowed,    and  morel 
eafily   cracked  ;    it   is  alfo    much  longerf 
and  larger  than  a  walnut,  and  contains  a 
greater  quantity  of  ki^rnel,   which  is  ver} 
oily,  and  of  a  rich  agreeable  flavour.   I  am 
perfuadtd  that  a  much  purer  oil  than  thai 
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of  olives  might  be  extra(Sled  from  this  nut. 
The  infide  bark  of  this  tree  dyes  a  good 
purple ;  and  it  is  faid,  varies  in  its  (hade, 
being  either  darker  or  lighter  according  to 
the  month  in  which  it  is  gathered. 

The  BEECH  NUT.  Though  this  tree 
grows  exadlly  like  that  of  the  fame  name 
in  Europe,  yet  it  produces  nuts  equally 
as  good  as  chenfuts ;  on  v/hich  bears, 
martins,  fquirrels,  partridges,  turkics, 
and  many  other  bcalts  and  birds  feed. 
The  nut  is  contained,  whilft  growing,  in 
an  outfide  cafe  like  that  of  a  chefnut,  but 
not  fo  prickly;  and  the  coat  of  the  infide 
fhell  is  alfo  fmooth  like  that ;  only  its 
form  is  nearly  triangular.  ValT:  quanti- 
ties of  them  lie  fcattered  about  in  the 
woods,  and  fupply  with  food  great  num- 
bers of  the  creatures  jaft  mentioned.  The 
leaves,  which  are  white,  continue  on  the 
trees  during;  the  whole  winter.  A  decoc- 
tlon  made  of  them  is  a  certain  and  exp-e- 
ditious  cure  for  wounds  which  arife  froin 
burning  or  fcaldiug,  a-s  well  as  a  rdlorative 
for  thofe  members  that  are  nipped  by  the 
froft. 

The  PECAN  NUT  is  fomewhat  of  the 
walnut  kind,  but  rather   Imaller  than  a 
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walnut,  being  about  the  fize  of  a  mid- 
dling acorn,  and  of  an  oval  form ;  the 
fhell  is  ealily  cracked,  and  the  kernel 
lliaped  like  that  of  a  walnut.  This  tree 
grows  chiefly  near  the  Illinois  river. 

The  HIC1S.ORY  is  alfo  of  the  walnut 
kind,  and  bears  a  fruit  nearly  like  that 
tree.  There  are  feveral  forts  of  them, 
which  vary  only  in  the  colour  of  the 
wood.  Being  of  a  very  tough  nature,  the 
wood  is  generally  ufed  for  the  handles  of 
axes,  &c.  It  is  alfo  very  good  fire- 
wood, and  as  it  burns  an  excellent  fugar 
diftilis  from  it.        ' 


FRUIT     TREES. 


'  It'  " 
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I  need  not  to  oblerve  that  thefe  are  ail 
the  fpontaneous  productions  of  nature, 
which  have  never  received  the  advantage^ 
of  ingrafting,  tranfplanting,  or  manur- 
ing-       . 

The  Vine,  the  Mulberry  Trse,  the 
prab  Apple  Tree,  the  Plum  Tr^e,  the 
Cherry  Tree,  and  the  Sweet  Gum  Tree. 

,       '  The 
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The  VINE  is  very  common  here,  and 
of  three  kuids  ;  the  firft  fort  hardly  de- 
serves the  name  of  a  grape;  the  fecond 
much  refembles  the  Burgundy  grape,  and 
if  expofed  to  the  fun  a  good  v^/'ine  might 
be  made  from  them.  The  third  fort  re- 
fembles Zant  currants,  which  are  fo  fre- 
quently ufed  in  cakes,  &c.  in  England, 
3nd  if  proper  care  was  taken  of  them, 
would  be  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  thofe 
of  that  country. 

The  MULBERRY  TREE  is  of  two 
kinds,  red  and  white,  and  nearly  of  the 
fame  frze  of  thofe  of  France  and  Italy, 
and  grow  in  fuch  plenty,  as  to  feed  any 
quantity  of  filk  worms. 

The  CRAB  APPLE  TREE  bears  a 
fruit  that  is  much  latger  and  better  fla- 
voured than  thofe  of  Europe. 

The  PLUM  TREE.  There  are  two 
forts  of  plums  in  this  country,  one  a 
large  fort  of  a  purple  caft  on  one  fide,  and 
red  on  the  reverfe,  the  fecond  totally 
green,  and  much  fmaller.  Both  thefe  are 
of  a  good  flavour,  and  are  greatly  ef- 
teemcd  by  the  Indians,  whofe  tafie  is 
not  refined,  but  v%^ho  arc  latisiicd  with  the 
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productions  of  nature  in  their  unimproved 
{late.  '  .      .X 

The  CHERRY  TREE.  There  are 
three  forts  of  chcrriesin  this  country ;  the 
black,  the  red,  and  the  fand  cherry  ;  the 
two  latter  may  with  more  propriety  be 
ranked  among  the  fhrubs,  as  the  bufh 
that  bears  the  fand  cherries  almoft  creeps 
along  the  ground,  and  the  other  rifes  not 
above  eight  or  ten  feet  in  height ;  how- 
ever I  fhall  give  an  account  of  them  all  in 
this  place.  The  black  cherries  are  about 
the  fize  of  a  currant,  and  hang  in  cluf- 
ters  like  grapes ;  the  trees  which  bear  them 
being  very  fruitful,  they  are  generally 
loaded,  but  the  fruit  is  not  good  to  eat, 
however  they  give  an  agreeable  flavour  to 
brandy,  and  turn  it  to  the  colour  of  cla- 
ret. The  red  cherries  grow  in  the 
greateft  profufion,  and  hang  in  bunches 
like  the  black  fort  jud  defcribed  ;  fo  that 
the  bullies  whicli  bear  them  appear  at  a 
diftrncc  like  Iblid  bodies  of  red  matter. 
Some  people  admire  this  fruit,  but  they 
partake  of  the  nature  aiid  tafte  of  alum, 
leaving  a  difagreeable  roughnels  in  the 
throat,  and  being  very  aftringent.  As  I 
have  alreiidy  defcribed  the   fand  cherries, 
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which  greatly  exceed  the  two  other  forts 
both  in  flavour  and  fize,  I  fhall  give  no 
further  defcription  of  them.  The  wood 
of  the  black  cherry-tree  is  very  ufeful, 
and  works  well  into  cabinet  ware. 

The  SWEET  GUM  TREE  or  LI- 
QUID AMBER  (Copalm)  is  not  only 
extremely  common,  but  it  affords  a  balm, 
the  virtues  of  which  are  infinite.  Its  bark 
is  black  and  hard,  and  its  wood  fo  tender 
and  fupple,  that  when  the  tree  is  felled, 
you  may  draw  from  the  middle  of  it 
rods  of  five  or  fix  feet  in  length.  It  can- 
not be  employed  in  building  or  furniture, 
as  it  warps  confinually.  Its  leaf  is  in- 
dented with  five  points  like  a  ftar.  This 
balm  is  reckoned  by  the  Indians  to  be  an 
excellent  febrifuge,  and  it  cures  wounds 
In  two  or  three  days. 

SHRUBS, 

The  Willow,  Shin  Wood,  Shumack, 
Saffafras,  the  Prickly  Afh,  Moole  Wood, 
Spoon  Wood,  Large  Elder,  Dwarf  Elder, 
Poifonous  Elder,  Juniper,  Shrub  Oak, 
Sweet  Fern,  the  Laurel,  the  Witch  Ha- 

zle, 
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zlc,  the  Myrtle  Wax  Tree,  Winter 
Green,  the  Fever  Bufh,  the  Cranberry 
3Bu(h,  the  Goofberry  Bu(h,  the  Currant 
Bu(h,  the  Whirtle  Berry,  the  Rafberry, 
the  Black  Berry,   and  the  Choak  Berry. 


i». : 
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The  WILLOW,  There  are  feveral 
fpecles  of  the  willow,  the  moft  remarka- 
ble of  which  is  a  fmall  fort  that  grows  on 
the  hanks  of  the  Miffiffippi,  and  fome 
other  places  adjacent.  The  bark  of  this 
Ihrub  fupplies  the  beaver  with  its  winter 
food ;  and  where  the  water  has  walhed 
the  foil  from  its  roots,  they  appear  to 
conlifl:  of  fibres  interwoven  together  like 
thread,  the  colour  of  which  is  of  an  iii^ 
expreffibly  fine  fcarlet  ;  with  this  the  In- 
dians tinge  many  of  the  ornamental  parts 
of  their  drefs. 

SHIN  WOOD.  This  extraordinary 
ihrub  grows  in  the  forefls,  and  riling  like 
a  vine,  runs  near  the  ground  for  fix  or 
eight  feet,  and  then  takes  root  again  ;  in 
the  fune  manner  taking  root,  and  Ipring- 
ing  up  fucccfiively,  one  ftalk  covers  a  large 
ijace;  this  proves  very  troublefome  to 
^hc    hafty    traveller,    by  fti iking   aJ^ainft 
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Jiis  fh'ins,  and  entangling  his  legs ;  from 
which  it  has  acquired  its  name. 

The  SASSAFRAS  is  a  wood  well 
kown  for  its  medicinal  qualities.  It 
might  with  equal  propriety  be  termed  a 
tree  as  a  fhrub,  as  it  fometimcs  grows 
thirty  feet  high  ;  but  in  general  it  does 
not  reach  higher  than  thofe  of  the  ihrub 
kind.  The  leaves,  vhich  yield  an  agree- 
able fragrance,  are  large,  and  nearly  fepa- 
rated  into  three  divifions.  It  bears  a  red- 
<di(h  brovyn  berry  of  the  fize  and  Ihaps  of 
Pimento,  and  which  is  fometimes  ufed  in 
the  colonies  as  a  I'ubftitute  for  that  fpice. 
The  bark  or  roots  of  this  tree  is  infinitely 
fuperior  to  the  wood  for  its  ufe  in  medi-? 
cine,  and  I  am  furprized  it  is  fo  {eldom 
to  be  met  with,  as  its  efficacy  is  fo  much 
greater. 

The  PRICKLY  ASH  is  a  flirub  that 
fometimes  grows  to  the  height  of  ten  cr 
fifteen  feet,  and  has  a  leaf  exadlly  refem- 
bling  that  of  an  alh,  but  it  receives  the 
epithet  to  its  name  from  the  abundance 
of  (hort  thorns  with  which  every  branch 
is  covered,  and  which  renders  it  verv 
troublefome  to  thofe  who  pafs  through  the 
fpot  where  they  grow  thick.     It  alfo  bears 
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a  fcarlct  berry,  which  when  ripe,  has  a 
fiery  tafle  like  pepper.  The  bark  of  this 
tree,  particularly  the  bark  of  the  roots, 
is  highly  efteemed  by  the  natives  for  its 
medicinal  qualities.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned one  inftance  of  its  efficacy,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  deco6tion  of 
it  will  expeditioufly  and  radically  remove 
all  impurities  of  the  blood. 

The  MOOSE  WOOD  grows  about 
four  feet  high,  and  is  very  full  of  branches ; 
but  what  renders  it  worth  notice  is  its 
bark,  which  is  of  fo  ftrong  and  pliable 
a  texture,  that  being  peeled  off  at  any 
feafon,  and  twifted,  makes  equally  as 
good  cordage  as  hemp. 

The  SPOON  WOOD  is  a  fpecifs  of 
the  laurel,  and  the  wood  when  fawed  re- 
fembles  box  wood. 

The  ELDER,  commonly  termed  the 
poifonous  elderj  nearly  refembles  the  other 
iorts  in  its  leaves  and  branches,  but  it 
grows  much  ftraitcr,  and  is  only  found 
In  fwamps  and  moid  foils.  This  Ihrub 
is  endowed  with  a  very  extraordinary 
quality,  that  renders  it  poifonous  to  fome 
conftitutions,  which  it  effects  if  the  pcr- 
fon  only   approaches    within  a  few  yards 
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of  it,  wlillfl  others  may  even  chew 
the  leaves  or  the  rind  without  receiving 
the  lead  detriment  from  them  :  the  poifon 
however  is  not  mortal,  though  it  operates 
very  violently  on  the  infeded  perfon, 
whofe  body  and  head  fwell  to  an  amazing 
fize,  and  are  covered  with  eruptions,  that 
at  their  height  refemble  the  confluent 
fmall-pox.  As  it  grows  alfo  in  many  of 
the  provinces,  the  inhabitants  cure  its 
venom  by  drinking  TafFron  tea,  and  anoint- 
ing the  external  parts  with  a  mixture  com- 
pofed  of  cream  and  marfh  mallows. 

The  SHRUB  OAK  is  exadly  fimilar 
to  the  oak  tree,  both  in  its  wood  and 
leaves,  and  like  that  it  bears  an  acorn,  but 
it  never  riles  from  the  ground  above  four  or 
five  feet,  growing  crooked  and  knotty.  It 
is  found  chiefly  on  a  dry  gravelly  foil. 

The  WJTCH  HAZLE  grows  very 
bufliy,  about  tea  feet  high,  and  is  covered 
early  in  May  with  numerous  white  blof- 
foms.  When  this  fhrub  is  in  bloom,  the 
Indians  efteemit  a  further  indication  that 
the  frofl:  is  entirely  gone,  and  that  they 
might  fow  their  corn.  It  has  been  faid, 
that  it  is  pofleffed  of  the  power  of  attradting 
gold  or  filver,  and  that  twigs  of  it  are  made 
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life  of  to  difcover  where  the  veins  of  tdefe 
metals  lie  hid ;  but  I  am  apprchenfive  that 
this  is  only  a  fallacious  ftory,  and  not  to 
be  depended  on  ;  however  that  ruppofitiou 
has  given  it  the  name  of  Witch  Hazle. 

The  MYRTLE  WAX  TREE  is  a 
Ihrub  about  four  or  five  feet  high,  the 
leaves  of  which  are  larger  than  thofe  of 
the  common  myrtle,  but  they  fmell  ex- 
actly alike.  It  bears  its  fruit  in  bunches 
like  a  nofegay,  riling  from  the  fame  place 
in  various  {talks  about  two  inches  long  : 
at  the  end  uf  each  of  thcle  is  a  little  nut 
containing  a  kernel,  which  is  wholly  co- 
vered with  a  gluey  fubftance,  which  being 
boiled  in  water,  fwims  on  the  furface  of  it, 
and  becomes  a  kind  of  green  wax ;  this  is 
more  valuable  than  bees-wax,  being  of  a 
more  brittle  nature,  but  mixed  with  it 
makes  a  good  candle,  which  as  it  burns 
fends  forth  an  agreeable  fcent. 

WINTER  GREEN.  This  is  art 
ever-green  of  the  fpecies  of  the  myrtle, 
and  is  found  on  dry  heaths ;  the  flowers 
of  it  are  white,  and  in  the  form  of  a  rofe^ 
but  not  larger  than  a  lilver  penny ;  in 
the  winter  it  is  full  of  red  berries  about 
the  fize  of  a  floe,  which  are  fmooth  and 
^  round; 
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round ;  thefe  are  prcfcrved  during  the 
ilvcre  fcafoii  by  the  fnovv,  and  are  at  that 
time  in  the  highefl  perfedlion.  The  In- 
dians eat  thefe  berries,  efteeming  them 
very  balfamic,  and  invigorating  to  the 
ftomach.  The  people  inhabiting  the  interior 
colonies  fteep  both  the  fprigs  and  berries  in 
beer,  and  ufcit  as  a  diet  drink  forclcanfing 
the  blood  from  fcorbutic  dilorders. 

The  FEVER  BUSH  grows  about  five 
or  fix  feet  high ;  its  leaf  is  like  that  of  a 
lilach,  and  it  bears  a  reddilh  berry  of  iv 
fpicy  flavour.  The  flalks  of  it  are  excef- 
lively  brittle.  A  deco6lion  of  the  buds 
or  wood  is  an  excellent  febrifuge,  and 
from  this  valuable  property  it  receives  its 
name.  It  is  an  ancient  Indian  remedy 
for  all  inflammatory  complaints,  and  like- 
wife  much  efteemed  on  the  fame  account 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior  parts  of 
the  colonies. 

The  CRANBERRY  BUSH.  Though 
the  fruit  of  this  bufli  greatly  refembleg 
in  fize  and  appearance  that  of  the  conv- 
mon  fort,  which  grows  on  a  fmall  vine  in 
morafles  and  bogs,  yet  the  bufli  runs  to 
the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet ;  but  it  is 
very    rarely  to   be  met  with.       As   the 
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meadow  cranberry,  beiiig  of  a  local  growth, 
and  floiirifhing  only  in  moralfes,  cannot 
be  tranfplanfed  or  cultivated,  the  former, 
if  removed  at  a  proper  feafon,  would  be 
a  valuable  acquifition  to  the  garden,  and 
with  proper  nurture  prove  equally  as  good, 
if  not  better. 

The  CHOAK  BERRY.  The  flirub 
thus  termed  by  the  natives  grows  about 
five  or  fix  feet  high,  and  bears  a  berry 
about  the  fize  of  a  floe,  of  a  jet  black, 
which  contains  feveral  linall  feeds  within 
the  pulp.  The  juice  of  this  fruit,  though 
not  o/  a  difagreeable  flavour,  is  extremely 
tart,  and  leaves  a  roughnefs  in  the  mouth 
and  throat  when  eaten,  that  has  gained  it 
the  name  of  choak  berry. 


ROOTS    and    PLANTS. 


Elecampane,  Spikenard,  Angelica,  Sar- 
faparilla,  Ginfang,  Ground  Nuts,  Wild 
Potatoes,  Liquorice,  Snake  Root,  Gold 
Thread,  Solomon's  Seal,  Devil's  Bit, 
Blood  Root,  Onions,  Garlick,  Wild  Parf- 
nips.    Mandrakes,    Hellebore  White  and 

Black. 
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'  SPIKENARD,  vulgarly  called  m  the 
Coloniies  Petty-Morrell.  This  plant  ap- 
pears to  be  exactly  the  fame  as  the  Adatick 
Ipikenard,  fo  much  valued  by  the  an- 
cients. It  grows  near  the  fides  of  brooks 
in  rocky  places,  and  its  icemj  which  is 
about  the  fize  of  a  goofe  quill,  fprings  up 
like  that  of  angelica,  reaching  about  a  foot 
and  an  half  from  the  grouud.  It  be?»*s 
bunches  of  berries  in  all  refpeds  like  thofe 
of  the  elder,  only  rather  larger.  Thefe 
are  of  fuch  a  balfamic  nature,  that  when 
jnfufed  in  fpirits,  they  make  a  mofl  palat- 
able and  reviving  cordial.  .  r.i:  .:  :  ;  :> 
SARSAPARILLA.  The  root  of  this 
plant,  which  is  the  moft  eftimable  part  of 
it,  is  about  the  fize  of  a  goofe  quill,  and 
runs  in  different  diredlions,  twined  and 
crooked  to  a  great  length  in  the  ground  ; 
from  the  principal  ftem  of  it  fprings  many 
fmaUer  fibres,  all  of  which  are  tough  and 
flexible.  From  the  root  immediately 
Ihoots  a  ftalk  about  a  foot  and  an  half  long, 
which  at  the  top  branches  into  three 
ftems ;  each  of  thefe  has  three  leaves, 
much  of  the  (hape  and  fize  of  a  walnut 
leaf;  and  from  the  fork  of  each  of  the 
three  ftems  grows  a  bunch  of  blui(h  white 
.,  K  k  flowers, 
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flowers,  refembling  thole  of  the  fpikenard. 
The  bark  of  the  roots,  which  alone  ihould 
be  ufed  in  medicine,  is  of  a  bitterifli  fla- 
vour, but  aromatic.  It  is  defervedly  efteem- 
ed  for  its  medicinal  virtues,  being  a  gentle 
fudorific,  and  very  powerful  in  attenuat- 
ing the  blood  when  impeded  by  grofs  hu- 


mours. 


GINSANG  is  a  root  that  was  once 
fuppofed  to  grow  only  in  Korea,  from 
whence  it  was  ufually  exported  to  Japan, 
and  by  that  means  found  its  way  to  Eu- 
rope; but  it  has  been  lately  difcovered  to 
be  alfo  a  native  of  North  America,  where 
it  grows  to  as  great  perfedion  and  is 
equally  valuable.  Its  root  is  like  a  fmall 
carrot,  but  not  fo  taper  at  the  end;  it 
is  fometimes  divided  into  two  or  more 
branches,  in  all  other  refpecis  it  refem- 
bles  farfaparilla  in  its  growth.  The  tafte 
of  the  root  is  bitterifh.  In  the  eaftern 
parts  of  Afia  it  bears  a  great  price,  being 
there  conlidered  as  a  panacea,  and  is  the 
lall  refuge  of  the  inhabitants  in  all  difor- 
ders.  When  chewed  it  certainly  is  a  great 
ftrengthener  of  tlie  ftoniach.  ' 

•GOLD  THREAD,  l^his  is  a  plant 
of  the  fmall  vine  kind,   which  grows  in 

^-  fwampy 
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fwampy  piaces,  and   lies  on  the   groun3. 
The  roots  ipread  themfelves  juft  under  tlie 
furface  of  the  morafs,  and  are  eafily  drawn 
*ap   by  handftils.     They  refemble  a  large 
entangled  ikain  of  thread  of  a  fine  bright 
gold  colour ;  and   I  am  perfuaded  would 
yield  a  beautiful  and   permanent  yellow 
dye.     It  is  alfo  greatly  e^eemed  both  by 
the  Indians  and  colonics  as  a  remedy  for 
any  forenti^   in  the  mouth,  but  the  tafte 
of  it  is  exqiiifitely  bitter. 
>- SOLOMON'S  SEAL  is  a  plant  that 
grows  on  the  fides  of  rivers,  and  in  rick 
meadow  land.      It  rifes  in  the  whole  to 
about  three  feet  high,  the  ftalks  being  two 
feet,    when    the   leaves  begin    to    fpread 
themfelves   and  reach  a  foot  further.      A 
part  in  every  root  has  an  imprellion  upon 
it  about  the  fize  of  a  fixpence,  which  ap- 
pears as  if  it  was   made   by  a  feal,  and 
from  thefe  it  receives  its  name.   It  is  great- 
ly valued  on  account  of  its   being  a  fine 
purifier  of  the  blood.  •''  '* '        '*:•*    •  '^•' 
DEVIL'S  BIT  is  another  wild  plant, 
which  grows  in   the  fields,  and  receives 
its  name  from  a  print  that  feems  to  be 
made  by  teeth  in  the  roots.    The  Indians 
fay  that  this  was  once  an  univerfal  remedy 
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for  every  diforder  that  human  nature  is  in- 
cident to ;  but  fome  of  the  evil  fpirits  en- 
vying mankind  the  pofleffion  of  fo  effica- 
cious a  medicine  gave  the  root  a  bite,  which 
deprived  it  of  a  great  part  of  its  virtue. 
:  BLOOD  ROOT.  A  fort  of  plantain 
that  fprings  out  of  the  ground  in  fix  or 
feven  long  rough  leaves,  the  veins  of  which 
are  red  ;  the  root  of  it  is  like  a  fmall  car- 
rot both  in  colour  and  appearance;  when 
broken,  the  infide  of  it  is  of  a  deeper  co- 
lour than  the  outfide,  and  diftils  feveral 
drops  of  juice  that  look  like  blood.  This 
is  a  flrong  emetic,  but  a  very  dangerous 


one. 
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HERBS. 


Balm,  Nettles,  Cinque  Foil,  Eyebright, 
Sanicle,  Plantain,  Rattle  Snake  Plantain, 
Poor  Robin's  Plantain,  Toad  Plantain, 
Maiden  Hair,  Wild  Dock,  Rock  Liver- 
wort, Noble  Liverwort,  Bioodwort,  Wild 
Beans,  Ground  Ivy,  Water  Crefles,  Yar- 
row, May  Weed,  Gargit,  Skunk  Cab- 
bage or  Poke,  Wake  Robin,  Betony,  Sca- 
bious, Mullen,  Wild  Peafe,  Moule  Ear, 
Wild  Indigo,  Tobacco,  and  Cat  Mint. 

SANICLE 


M. 
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SANICLE  has  a  root  which  is  thick 
towards  the  upper  part,  and  full  of  fmall 
fibres  below;  the  leaves  of  it  are  broad, 
roundifh,  hard,  fmooth,  and  of  a  fine 
ihining  green  ;  a  ftalk  rifes  from  thele 
to  the  height  of  a  foot,  which  is  quite 
fmooth  and  free  from  knots,  and  on  the 
top  of  it  are  feveral  fmall  flowers  of  a  red- 
difh  white,  fhaped  like  a  wild  rofe.  A 
tea  made  of  the  root  is  vulnerary  and  bal- 
iamic.      '  •  >         » 

RATTLE  SNAKE  PLANTAIN. 
This  ufeful  herb  is  of  the  plantain  kind, 
and  its  leaves,  which  fpread  themfelves 
on  the  ground,  are  about  one  inch  and 
an  half  wide,  and  five  inches  long  ;  from 
the  centre  of  thefe  arifes  a  fmall  ftalk 
nearly  fix  inches  long,  which  bears  a  little 
white  flower;  the  root  is  about  the  fize  of 
a  goofe  quill,  and  much  bent  and  divided 
into  feveral  branches.  The  leaves  of  this 
herb  are  more  efficacious  than  any  othei: 
part  of  it  for  the  bite  of  the  reptile  from 
which  it  receives  its  name  ;  and  being 
chewed  and  applied  immediately  to  the 
wound,  and  fome  of  the  juice  fwallowed, 
feldoms  fails  of  averting  every  dangerous 
iymptom.  So  convinced  are  the  Indians 
^-     '  K  k  3  of 
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of  the  power  of  this  infallible  antidote, 
that  for  a  trifling  bribe  of  fpirituous  li- 
quor, they  will  at  any  tinae  perniit  a  rattle 
fnake  to  drive  his  fangs  into  their  flefli.  It 
is  to  be  remarked  that  during  thofe  months 
in  which  the  bite  of  thefe  creatures  is  moft 
venomous,  that  this  remedy  for  it  is  in  its 
greatcft  perfedion,  and  moft  luxuriant  in 
its  growth.  ,  - 

POOR  ROBIN'S  PLANTAIN  is  of 
the  iame  fpecies  as  the  laft,  but  more  di- 
minutive in  every  relpe£l: ;  it  receives  its 
name  from  its  fize,  and  the  poor  land  on 
which  it  grows.  It  is  a  good  medicinal 
herb,  and  often  adminiftered  with  fuccefs 
in  fevers  and  internal  weakneffes, 

TOAD  PLANTAIN  refembles  the 
common  plantain,  only  it  grows  much 
ranker,  and  is  thus  denominated  becauie 
toads  love  to  harbour  under  it. 

ROCK  LIVERWORT  is  a  fort  of  li- 
vervvort  that  grows  on  rocks,  and  is  of  the 
nature  of  kelp  or  mofs.  It  is  efteemed  as 
an  excellent  remedy  againft  declines. 

GARGIT  or  SKOKE  is  a  large  kind 
of  weed,  the  leaves  of  which  are  about 
iix  inches  long,  and  two  inches  and  an  half 
broad ;  they  referable  thofe  of  ipinage  in 

their 
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their  colour  and  texture,  but  not  in  fhape. 
The  root  is  v^ry  large,  from  which  fpring 
different  ftalks  that  run  eight  or  ten  feet 
high,  and  are  full  of  red  berries ;  thefe 
hang  in  cluflers  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, and  are  generally  called  pigeon  ber- 
as   thofe  birds  then  feed  on  them. 
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When  the  leaves  firfl  fpring  from  the 
ground,  after  being  boiled,  they  are  a 
nutritious  and  wholefome  vegetable,  but 
when  they  are  grown  nearly  to  their  full 
(ize,  they  acquire  a  poifonous  quality.  The 
roots  applied  to  the  hands  or  feet  of  a  per- 
fon  afBi^ed  with  a  fever,  prove  a  very 
powerful  abforbent. 

SKUNK  CABBAGE  or  POKE  is  an 
herb  that  grows  in  moift  and  fwampy 
places.  The  leaves  of  it  are  about  a  foot 
long,  and  fix  inches  broad,  nearly  oval,  but 
rather  pointed.  The  roots  are  compofed 
of  great  numbers  of  fibres,  a  lotion  of 
which  is  made  ufe  of  by  the  people  in 
the  colonies  for  the  cure  of  the  itch.  There 
iffues  a  flrong  mulky  fmell  from  this 
herb,  fomething  like  the  animal  of  the 
fame  name  before  defcribed,  and  on  that 
account  it  is  fo  termed.        •    ^ 
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WAKE  ROBIN  is  an  herb  that  grows 
in  fwampy  lands;  its  root  refembles  a 
fmall  turnip,  and  if  taft^d  will  greatly  in» 
flame  the  tongue,  and  immediately  convert 
it  from  its  natural  (hape  into  a  round 
hard  fubftance  ;  in  which  ftate  It  will  con^ 
tinue  for  fome  time,  and  during  this  no 
other  part  of  the  rtiouth  will  be  afFeded. 
But  when  dried,  it  lofes  its  aftringent 
quality,  and  becomes  beneficial  to  man- 
kind, for  if  grated  into  cold  water,  and 
taken  internally,  it  is  very  good  for  all 
complaints  of  the  bowels. 

WILD  INDIGO  is  an  herb  of  the 
fame  fpecies  as  that  from  whence  indigo  is 
made  in  the  fouthern  colonies.  It  grows 
in  one  ftalk  to  the  height  of  five  or  fix 
inches  from  the  ground,  when  it  divides 
into  many  branches,  from  which  iiTue  a 
great  number  of  fmall  hard  bluifh  leaves 
that  fpread  to  a  great  breadth,  and  among 
theis  it  bears  a  yellow  flower ;  the  juice 
of  it  has  a  very  difagreeable  fcent. 

CAT  MINT  h^s  a  woody  root,  di- 
vided into  feveral  branches,  and  it  fends 
forth  a  flalk  about  three  feet  high ;  the 
leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the  nettle  or  be- 
fony,   and  they   have  a  ftrong  fmell  of 
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mint,  with  a  biting  acrid  tafte ;  the  flow- 
ers grow  on  the  tops  of  the  branches,  and 
■are  of  a  faint  purple  or  whitifli  colour.  It 
is  called  cat  mint,  becaufe  it  is  faid  that 
cats  have  an  antipathy  to  it,  and  will  not 
Jet  it  grow.  It  has  nearly  the  virtues  of 
common  mint  *. 


FLOWERS. 


1..  ,' 


Heart's  Eafe,  Lilies  red  and  yellow. 
Pond  Lilies,  Cowflips,  May  Flowers,  Jef- 
famine,  Honeyfuckies ,  Rock  Honey- 
fuckles,  Rofes  red  and  white.  Wild  Holly- 
hock, Wild  Pinks,  Golden  Rod. 

I  fhall  not  enter  into  a  minute  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  flowers  above  recited,  but  only 
juft  obferve,  that  they  much  refemble  thofe 
of  the  fame  name  which  grow  in  Europe, 
and  are  as  beautiful  in  colour,  and  as  per- 
fect in  odour,  as  they  can  be  fuppofed  to 
be  in  their  wild  uncultivated  (late. 


*  For  an  account  of  Tobacco,  fee  a  treatife  I  have 
pi^bliQied  pn  the  culture  of  that  plant. 
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FARINACEOUS  and  LEGUMINOUS 
ROOTS,  &c. 

Maize  or  Indian  Corn,  Wild  Rice, 
Beans,  the  Squafh,  &c. 

MAIZE  or  INDIAN  CORN  grows 
from  fix  to  ten  feet  high,  on  a  flalk  full 
of  joints,  which  is  ftifF  and  folid,  and 
when  green,  abounding  with  a  fweet  juice. 
The  leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the  reed,  about 
two  feet  in  length,  and  three  or  four 
inches  broad.  The  flowers,  which  are 
produced  at  fome  diftance  from  the  fruit 
on  the  fame  plant,  grow  like  the  ears  of 
oats,  and  are  fometimes  white,  yellow^  or 
of  a  purple  colour.  The  feeds  are  as  large 
as  peas,  and  like  them  quite  naked  and 
fmooth,  but  of  a  roundifli  furface,  rather 
comprefled.  One  fpike  generally  confifts 
of  about  fix  hundred  grains,  which  arc 
placed  clofely  together  in  rows  to  the  num- 
ber of  eight  or  ten,  and  fometimes  twelve. 
This  corn  is  very  wholefbme,  eafy  of  di- 
geftion,  and  yields  as  good  nourifhment  as 
any  ether  fort.     After  the  Indians  have 
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te<3,uced  it  iuto  meal  by  pounding  it,  they 
Hiake  cakes  of  it  and  bake  them  before 
the  fire.  I  have  ah'eady  mentioned  that 
fome  nations  eat  it  in  cakes  before  it  is 
ripe,  in  which  ftate  it  is  very  agreeable  to 
the  palate  and  extremely  nutritive. 

WILD  RICE.  I'his  grain,  which 
grows  in  the  greateft  plenty  throughout 
the  interior  parts  of  North  America,  is 
the  moft  valuable  of  all  the  fpontaneous 
productions  of  that  country.  Exclufive 
of  its  utility-,  as  a  fupply  of  food  for  thofe 
of  the  human  fpecies  who  inhabit  this 
part  of  the  continent,  and  obtained  with- 
out any  other  trouble  than  that  of  gather- 
ing it  in,  the  fweetnefs  and  nutritious 
quality  of  it  attracts  an  Infinite  number  of 
wild  fowl  of  every  kind,  which  flock 
from  dlftant  climes  to  enjoy  this  rare  re^ 
paft ;  and  by  it  become  inexpreffibly  fat 
and  delicious.  In  future  periods  't  will 
be  of  great  fervice  to  the  infant  colonies, 
as  it  will  afford  them  a  prefent  fupport, 
until  in  the  courfe  of  cultivation  other  fup- 
plies  may  be  produced ;  whereas  in  thole 
realms  which  are  not  furnifhed  with  this 
bounteous  gift  of  nature,  even  if  the  cli- 
mate is  temperate  and  the  Ibil  good,  the 
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firft  fettlers  are  often  expofed  to  great  hard* 
fhips  from  the  want  of  an  immediate  re- 
fource  for  neceflary  food.  This  ufeful 
grain  grows  in  the  water  where  it  is  about 
two  feet  deep,  and  where  it  finds  a  rich 
muddy  foil.  The  flalks  of  it,  and  the 
branches  or  ears  that  bear  the  feed,  re- 
femble  oats  both  in  their  appearance  and 
manner  of  growing.  The  Icalks  are  full 
of  joints,  and  rife  more  than  eight  feet 
above  the  water.  The  natives  gather  the 
grain  in  the  following  manner  :  nearly 
about  the  time  that  it  begins  to  turn  from 
its  milky  ftate  and  to  ripen,  they  run 
their  "canoes  into  the  midft  of  it,  and 
tying  bunches  of  it  together  juft  below 
the  ears  with  bark,  leave  it  in  this  fltua- 
tion  three  or  four  weeks  longer,  till  it  :s 
perfectly  ripe.  About  the  latter  end  of 
September  they  return  to  the  river,  when 
each  family  having  its  feparate  allotment, 
and  being  able  to  diftinguifh  their  own 
property  by  the  manner  of  faftenlng  the 
iheaves,  gather  in  the  portion  that  belongs 
to  them.  This  they  do  by  placing  their 
canoes  clofe  to  the  bunches  of  rice,  in 
fuch  pofition  as  to  receive  the  grain  when 
it  falls,  and  then  beat  it  out,  with  pieces 

of 
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of  wood  formed  for  that  purpofe.  Having 
done  this,  they  dry  it  with  fmoke,  and 
afterwards   tread  or   rub  off  the    outlide 
hulk ;  when  it  is  fit  for  ule  they  put  it 
into  the  Ikins  of  fawns  or  young  biiffalos 
taken  off  nearly  whole  for  this  purpofe 
and  fewed  into  a  fort  of  fack,  wherein  they 
preferve  it  till  the  return  of  their  harveflr. 
It  has  been  the  fubjedl  of  much  fpecula- 
tion  why  this   fpontaneous  grain   is  not 
found  in  an}'  other  regions  of  America,  or, 
in  thofe  countries  fituated  in  the  fame  pa- 
rallels of  latitude,  where  the  waters  are  as 
apparently   adapted  for  its  growth  as  in 
the  climrtes  I  treat  of.     As  for  inftance, 
none  of  the  countries  that  lie  to  the  fouth 
and  eaft  of  the  great  lakes,  even  from  the 
provinces  north  of  the  Carolinas  to  the 
extremities  of  Labradore,  produce  any  of 
this  grain.     It  is  true  I  found  great  quan- 
tities of  it  in  the  watered  lands  near  De- 
troit,   between    Lake   Huron    and    Lake 
Erie,  but  on  enquiry  I  learned  that  it  ne^ 
ver  arrived  nearer  to  maturity  than  juft  to 
bloflbm  ;  after  which  it  appeared  blighted, 
and  died  away.      This  convinces  me  that 
the  north- weft  wind, as  1  have  before  hint- 
ed, is  much  more  powerful  in  thefe  than 
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in  the  int<irior  parts ;  and  that  it  is  more 
inittiical  to  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  after 
it  has  pafled  over  the  lakes  and  become 
united  with  the  wind  which  joins  it  from 
the  frozen  regions  of  the  north,  than  it  is 
farther  to  the  weft  ward. 

BEANS.  Thefe  are  nearly  of  the  fame 
(hape  as  the  European  beans,  but  are  not 
much  larger  than  the  fmalleft  fize  of  them. 
They  are  boiled  by  the  Indians  and  eaten 
chiefly  with  bear's  fle(h.  •       - 

The  SQUASH.  They  have  alfo  feveral 
fpecies  of  the  MELON  or  PUMPKIN, 
which  by  fome  are  called  Squalhes,  and 
which  ierve  many  nations  partly  as  a  fub* 
flitute  for  bread.  Of  thefe  there  is  the 
round,  the  crane-neck,  the  fmali  flat,  and 
the  large  oblong  Iqualh.  The  fmaller 
forts  being  boiled,  are  eaten  during  the 
fummer  as  vegetables ;  and  are  all  of  a 
plealing  flavour.  The  crane-neck,  which 
greatly  excells  all  the  others,  are  ufually 
hung  up  for  a  winter's  ftore,  and  in  this 
manner  might  be  preferved  for  feveral 
months. 
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APPENDIX. 


TH  E  countries  that  lie  between  the 
great   lakes  and  River  Miffiflippi, 
and  from  thence  fouthward  to  Weft  Flo- 
rida,   although  in  the   midft  of  a  large 
continent,  and  at  a  great  diftance  from  the 
fea,  are  fo  fituated,  that  a  communication 
between   them   and   other  realms   might 
conveniently  be  opened ;  by  which  means 
thofe  empires  rr  colonies  that  may  hereafter 
be  founded  or  planted  therein,  will  be  ren- 
dered commercial  ones.     The  great  River 
Milfilfippi,  which  runs  through  the  whole 
of  them,    will  enable  their  inhabitants  to 
eftablilh  an  intercouife  with  foreign  climes, 
equally  as  well  as  the  Euphrates,  the  Nile, 
tlie  Danube,  or  theWolgado  thofe  people 
which   dwell    on    their  banks,    and  who 
have  no  other  convenience  for  exporting 
the  produce  of  their  own  country,  or  for 
importing  thofe  of  others,  than  boats  and 
veflels  of  light  burden :  notwithftanding 
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which  they  have  become  powerful  and 
opulent  ftates.  . 

The  Miffiffippl,  as  1  have  before  ob- 
ferved,  runs  from  north  to  fouth,  and 
pafles  through  the  moll  fertile  and  tem- 
perate part  of  North  America,  excluding 
only  the  extremities  of  it,  which  verge  both 
on  the  torrid  and  frigid  zones.  Thus  fa- 
vourably iituated,  when  once  its  banks 
are  covered  with  inhabitants,  they  need 
not  long  be  at  a  lofs  for  means  to  efta- 
blifh  an  exteniive  and  profitable  com- 
merce. They  will  find  the  country  to- 
wards the  fouth  alrrvpft  fpontaneoufly  pro- 
ducing filk,  cotton,  indico,  and  tobacco; 
and  the  more  northern  parts,  wine,  oil, 
beef,  tallow,  fkins,  buffalo -wool,  and 
furs;  with  lead,  copper,  iron,  coals,  lum- 
ber, corn,  rice,  and  fruits,  befides  earth 
and  barks  for  dying. 

Thefe  articles,  with  which  it  abounds 
even  to  profulion,  may  be  tranfported 
to  the  ocean  through  this  river  with- 
out greater  difficulty  than  that  which  at- 
tends the  conveyance  of  merchandize  down 
Ibme  of  thofe  I  have  juft  mentioned.  It  is 
true  that  the  Miffifiippi  being  the  boun- 
dary between  the  Englifh  and  Sparjfh  let- 
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tlements,  and  the  Spaniards  in  pofleflion 
of  the  mouth  of  it,  they  may  obftrud  the 
paffage  of  it,  and  greatly  di(hearten  thofe 
who  make  the  firft  attempts ;  yet  when 
the  advantages  that  will  certainly  arife  to 
fettlers  are  known,  multitudes  of  adven- 
turers, allured  by  the  profpe£t  of  fuch 
abundant  riches,  will  flock  to  it,  and  efta- 
blifh  themfelves,  though  at  the  expence  of 
rivers  of  blood. 

But  (hould  the  nation  that  happens  to 
be  in  poffeffion  of  New  Orleans  prove 
unfriendly  to  the  internal  fettlers,  they 
may  find  a  way  into  the  Gulph  of  Mexico 
by  the  River  Iberville,  which  empties 
itfelf  from  the  Miffiffippi,  after  pafling 
through  Lake  Maurepas,  into  Lake  Pon- 
chartrain ;  which  has  a  communication 
with  the  iea  within  the  borders  of  Weft 
Florida.  The  River  Iberville  branches  off 
from  the  Miffiflippi  about  eighty  miles 
above  New  Orleans,  and  though  it  is  at 
prefent  choaked  up  in  fome  parts,  it  might 
at  an  inconfiderable  expence  be  made  na- 
vigable fo  as  to  anfwer  all  the  purpofes 
propofed.  ... 

Although  the  Engllfii  have  acquired 
fince  the  laft  peace  a  more  extenfive  know- 
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ledge  of  the  interior  parts  than  were  ever 
obtained  before,  even  by  the  French,  yet 
many  of  their  productions  ftill  remain 
unknown.  And  though  I  was  not  defi- 
cient either  in  affiduity  or  attention  during 
the  (liort  time  I  remained  in  them,  yet 
I  muft  acknowledge  that  the  intelligence 
I  gained  was  not  {o  perfect  as  I  could 
willi,  and  that  it  requires  further  refearches 
to  make  the  world  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  real  value  of  thefe  long  hiddei 
realms.  ,       .      .         ,  .  ,-.   . 

The  parts  of  the  Mifliflippi  ot  which 
no  furvey  have  hitherto  been  taken,  amount 
to  upwards  of  eight  hundred  miles,  fol- 
lowing the  courfe  of  the  ftream,  that  is, 
from  the  Illinois  to  the  Ouifconiiu  Rivers. 
Thofe  which  lie  to  the  north  of  the  lat- 
ter are  included  in  the  map  of  my  travels. 
Plans  of'  fuch  as  reach  from  the  former 
to  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  have  been  de- 
lineated by  feveral  hands ;  one  of  the 
bell:  of  thefe,  according  to  its  fize,  now 
extant,  in  which  is  included  the  whole 
continent  of  North  America,  is  annexed 
to  this  work.  And  I  have  the  pleafure  to 
find  that  an  adlual  furvey  of  the  interme- 
diate parts  of  the  Miffiflippi,  between  the 
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Jlluiois  River  and  the  Tea,  with  the  Ohio, 
Cherokee,  and  Ouabache  Rivers,  taken 
on  the  fpot  by  a  very  ingenious  Gentle- 
man *,  is  now  publifhed.  i  flatter  my- 
lelf  that  the  obfervations  therein  contain- 
ed, which  have  been  made  by  one  whole 
knowledge  of  the  parts  therein  defcribed 
was  acquired  by  a  perfonal  inveftigation, 
aided  by  a  folid  judgment,  will  confirm 
the  remarks  I  have  made,  and  r  .note  the 
plan  I  am  here  recommending. 

In  the  map   of  North  America  adjoin- 
ed,  I  have  partitioned  the  country  which 
lies    adjacent    to    the    eaftern    borders   of 
the  Miflifiippi  into  plantations  or  fubor- 
dinate  colonies  ;  chufing  fuch  lands  only 
for  this  purpofe  as  by  being  contiguous  to 
fome   river,   might  enjoy  all   the   advan- 
tages I  have   before  pointed  out.     Thefe 
I  have  divided  by  dotted  lines,  and  num- 
bered ;  that  future  adventurers   may  rea- 
dily, by   referring  to  the   map,  chufe   a 
commodious  and  advantageous  fituation.    I 
fliall  alfo  here  give  a  concife  defcription  of 
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*  Thomas  Hutchins,  Efq;  Captain  in  his  Majefty's 
6oth,  or  Royal  American  Regiment  of  Foot. 
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each,  beginning,  according  to  the  rule  of 
geographers,  with  that  which  lies  mofl  to 
the  north. 

It  is  however  j^eceflary  to  obferve,  that 
before  thefe  fettlements  can  be  eftablilh- 
ed,  grants  muft  be  procured  in  the  man- 
ner cuftomary  on  fuch  occafions,  and  the 
lands  be  purchafed  of  thole  who  have  ac- 
quired a  right  to  them  by  a  long  pof- 
fcflion  :  but  no  greater  difficulty  will  at- 
tend the  completion  of  this  point,  than 
the  original  founders  of  every  colony  on 
the  continent  met  with  to  obftru£l  their 
intentions  ;  and  the  number  of  Indians 
who  inhabit  thefe  tracts  being  greatly  in- 
adequate to  their  extent,  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  but  they  will  readily  give  up 
for  a  reafonablc  confide  ration,  territories 
that  are  of  little  ufe  to  them  ;  or  remove 
for  the  accommodation  of  their  new  neigh- 
bours to  lands  at  a  greater  diftance  from 
the  Mifliffippi,  the  navigation  of  which  is 
not  ellential  to  the  welfare  of  their  com- 
munities. 

N°  I.  The  country  within  thefe  lines, 
from  its  fituation,  is  colder  than  any  of 
fhe  others ;  yet  I  am  convinced  that  the 
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fih*  13  much  more  temperate  than  in 
thofe  provinces  that  lie  in  the  fame  de- 
gree of  latitude  to  the  eaft  of  it.  The 
foil  is  excellent,  and  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  land  that  is  free  from  woods  in 
the  parts  adjoining  to  the  Milliffippi  ; 
whilft  on  the  contrary  the  north-eaftera 
borders  of  it  are  well  wooded.  Towards 
the  heads  of  the  River  Saint  Croix,  rice 
grows  in  great  plenty,  and  there  is  abun- 
dance of  copper.  Though  the  Falls  of 
Saint  Anthony  Jlre  fituated  at  the  fouth- 
eaft  corner  of  this  dlvifion,  yet  that  im- 
pediment will  not  totally  obfl:ru6l  the 
navigation,  as  the  River  Saint  Croix, 
L  which  runs  through  a  great  part  of  the 
fouthern  fide  of  it,  enters  the  Miffiflippi 
juft  below  the  Falls,  and  flows  with  fo 
gentle  a  current  that  it  affords  a  conve- 
nient navigation  for  boats.  This  tra£t 
is  about  one  hundred  miles  from  north- 
weft  to  fouth-eaft,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  from  north-eaft  to  fouth- 
vveft. 

N^  II.  This  trad,  as  I  have  already 
defcrlbed  it  in  my  Journals,  exceeds  the 
higheft  encomiums  I  can  give  it ;  not- 
;vithftanding    which    it    is   entirely    un. 
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iuhabltecl,  and  the  profufion  of  blefTings 
that  nature  has  fliowcred  on  this  heavenly 
fpot  return  unenjoyed  to  the  lap  from 
whence  they  fprung.  Lake  Pepin,  as  I 
have  termed  it  after  the  French,  lies 
within  thefe  bounds  ;  but  the  lake  to 
which  that  name  properly  belongs  is  a 
little  above  in  the  River  St.  Croix  ;  how- 
ever, as  all  the  traders  call  the  lower 
lake  by  that  name,  I  have  fo  denomi- 
jiiucd  it,  contrary  to  the  information  I 
received  from  the  Indians.  This  colony 
lying  in  unequal  angles,  the  dimenfions 
of  it  cannot  be  exactly  given,  but  it  ap- 
pears to  be  on  an  average  about  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  miles  long,  and  eighty 
broad. 

N°  III.  The  greateft  part  of  this  divi- 
fion  is  lituated  on  the  River  Ouifconfin, 
which  is  navigable  for  boats  about  one 
hundred  and  eighty  miles,  till  it  reaches 
the  Carrying-place  that  divides  it  from 
the  Fox  River.  The  land  which  is  con- 
tained, within  its  limits,  is  in  fome  parts 
mountainous,  and  in  others  conlifts  of 
fertile  meadows  and  fine  pafturage.  It 
is  furnilhed  alfo  with  a  great  deal  of  good 
timber,  and,  as  is  generally  the  cafe  on  the 
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batiks  of  the  Mifliffippl  and  its  branches, 
has  much  fine,  open,  clear  land,  proper 
for  cultivation.  To  thefe  are  added  an 
inexhauftible  fund  of  riches,  in  a  number 
of  lead  mines  which  lie  at  a  little  diftance 
from  the  Ouifconfin  towards  the  fouth, 
and  appear  to  be  uncommonly  full  of 
ore.  Although  the  Saukies  and  Ottagau- 
mies  inhabit  a  part  of  this  tra6t,  the  whole 
of  the  lands  under  their  cultivation  does 
not  exceed  three  hundred  acres.  It  is  in 
length  from  eaft  to  weft  about  one  hun- 
dred  and  fifty  miles,  and  about  eighty 
from  north  to  fouth. 

N°  IV.  The  colony  here  marked  out 
confifts  of  lands  of  various  denomina- 
tions, fome  of  which  are  very  good,  and 
others  very  bad.  The  beft  is  fituatedon 
the  borders  of  the  Green  Bay  and  the 
Fox  River-,  where  there  are  innumerable 
acres  covered  with  fine  grafs,  moft  part 
of  which  grows  to  an  aftonifhing  height. 
This  river  will  aflford  a  good  navigation 
for  boats  throughout  the  whole  of  its 
courfe,  which  is  about  one  hundred  and 
eighty  miles,  except  between  the  Winne- 
bago Lake,  and  the  Green  Bay ;  where 
there  are  feveral  Carrying-places   in  the 
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i])acc  of  thirty  miles.  Tlie  Fox  River  is 
rendered  remarkable  by  the  abundance  of 
rice  that  grows  on  its  (hores,  and  the  al- 
moft  infinite  numbers  of  wild  fowl  that 
frequent  its  banks.  The  land  which  lies 
near  it  appears  to  be  very  fertile,  and  pro- 
mifes  to  produce  a  fufficient  fupply  of  all 
the  neceflaries  of  life  for  any  number  of 
inhabitants.  A  communication  might  be 
opened  by  thofe  who  fliall  fettle  here,  either 
through  the  Green  Bay,  Lake  Michigan, 
Lake  Huron,  Lake  Erie,  and  Lake  Onta- 
rio with  Canada,  or  by  way  of  the  Ouif- 
confin  into  the  Miffiffippi.  This  divifion  is 
about  one  hundred  and  fixty  miles  long 
from  north  to  fouth,  and  one  hundred 
and  forty  broad.  -         . 

jsjo  Y^  This  is  an  excellent  trad  of 
land,  and,  confidering  its  interior  fitua- 
tion,  has  greater  advantages  than  could  be 
expedled ;  for  having  the  Miffiffippi  on  its 
weftern  borders,  and  the  Illinois  on  its 
fouth-eafl,  it  has  as  free  a  navigation  as 
niofl:  of  the  others.  Tiie  northern  parts 
of  it  ae  fomewhat  mountainous,  but  it 
contains  a  great  deal  of  clear  land,  the 
foil  of  which  is  excellent,  with  many  fine 
fej  tile  meadows,  and  not  a  few  rich  mines. 

It 
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It  is  upwards  of  two  hundred  miles  from 
north  to  fouth,  and  one  hundred  aaid 
fifty  from  eaft  to  weft. 
T  N®  VI.  This  colony  being  fituated 
upon  the  heads  of  the  Rivers  Illinois  and 
Ouabache,  the  former  of  which  empties 
itfelf  immediately  into  the  Miffiffippi, 
and  the  latter  into  the  fame  river  by 
means  of  the  Ohio,  will  readily  find  a 
communication  with  the  fea  through 
thefe.  Having  alfo  the  River  Miamis 
pafling  though  it,  which  runs  into  Lake 
Erie,  an  intercourfe  might  be  eftablifhed 
with  Canada  alfo  by  way  of  the  lakes,  as 
before  pointed  out.  It  contains  a  great 
deal  of  rich  fertile  land,  and  though  more 
inland  than  any  of  the  others,  will  be  as 
valuable  an  acquifition  asthebeft  of  them. 
From  north  to  fouth  it  is  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fixty  miles,  from  eaft  to  weft 
one  hundred  and  eighty.      *  ■   • 

N°  VII.  This  divifion  is  not  inferior 
to  any  of  the  foregoing.  Its  northern 
borders  lying  adjacent  to  the  Illinois  river, 
and  its  weftern  to  the  Miffiffippi,  the 
fituation  of  it  for  eftabliftiing  a  commer- 
cial intercourfe  with  foreign  nations  is 
very  commodious.     It  abounds   with  all 
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the  ncceflkiies  of  life,  and  is  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  north  to 
fouth,  and  fixty  miles  from  eafl  to  weft; 
but  the  confines  of  it  being  more  irregular 
than  the  others,  I  cannot  exa<£tly  afcertaiu 
the  dimenlions  of  it. 

N°  VIII.  This  colony  having  the  River 
Ouabache  running  through  the  centre  of 
it,  and  the  Ohio  for  its  fouthern  boun- 
dary, will  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  free 
navigation.  It  extends  about  one  hundred 
and  forty  miles  from  nonii  to  fouth,  and 
one  hundred  and  thirty  t'som  eaft  to  weft. 

N^  IX.  X.  and  XI.  being  fimilar  in 
fituation,  and  furnished  with  nearly  the 
fame  conveniencies  as  all  the  others,  I 
ihallonly  give  their  dlmenfions.  N°  IX. 
is  about  eighty  miles  each  way,  but  not 
cxadly  fquare.  N°  X.  is  nearly  in  the 
fame  form,  and  about  the  lame  extent. 
N°  XI.  is  much  larger,  being  at  leaft  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  north  to 
fouth,  and  one  hundred  and  fort)'  from 
eaft  to  weft,  as  nearly  as  from  its  irregu- 
larity it  is  [X)ftible  to  calculate. 

After  the  defcription  of  this  delightful 
country  I  have  already  given,  I  need  not 
repuit    that  all    the    fpots    I    have    thus 
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pointed  out   as   proper    for  colonization, 
abound  not  only  with   the    necefl'aries  of 
life,   being   well  ftored    with  rice,    deer, 
bufFalos,  bears,  &c.  but  produce  in  equal 
abundance  fuch   as  may  be  termed  luxu- 
ries, or  at  leaft  thofe  articles  of  commerce 
before  recited,  which  the  inhabitants  of  it 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  exchanging  for 
the  needful  produdlions  of  other  countries. 
The  difcovery  of  a  north-weft  pafllige 
to  India  has  been  the  fubjed  of  innume- 
rable difquifitions.       Many  efforts   like- 
wife  have  been  made  by  way  of  Hudfon's 
Bay  to  penetrate  into   the    Pacific  Ocean, 
though    without   luccefs.        I    fhall    not 
therefore  trouble  myfelf  to  enumerate  the 
advantages  that    would    refult   from  this 
much  wiftied-for  difcovery,  its  utility  being 
already  too  well  known  to  the    commer- 
cial world  to  need  any  elucidation  ;  I  (hall 
only  confine  myfelf  to  the    methods  that  • 
appear   moft  probable  to  enfure  fuccefs  to 
future  adventurers. 

The  many  attempts  that  have  hither- 
to been  made  for  this  purpofe,  but 
which  have  all  been  rendered  abortive, 
feem  to  have  turned  the  fpirit  of  mak- 
ing ufeful  refearches   into    another   chan- 
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nel,  and  this  moft  Intereftlng  one  has  almoft 
been  given  up  as  impradlicable ;  but,  irimy 
opinion,  their  failure  rather  proceeds  from 
their  being  begun  at  ain  improper  place, 
than  from  their  impradicability. 

All  navigators  that  have  hitherto  gone 
in  fearch  of  this  paflage,  have  firft  en- 
tered Hudfon's  Bay ;  the  confe^uence 
of  which  has  been,  that  having  fpent  the 
feafon  during  which  only  thofe  feas  are 
navigable,  in  exploring  many  of  the  nu- 
merous inlets  lying  therein,  and  this  with- 
out difcovering  any  opening,  terrified  at 
the  approach  of  winter,  they  have  haftened 
back  for  fear  of  being  frozen  up,  and  con- 
fequently  of  being  obliged  to  continue  till 
the  return  of  fummer  in  thofe  bleak  and 
dreary  realms.  Even  fuch  as  have  per- 
ceived the  coafts  to  enfold  themfelves, 
and  who  have  of  courfe  entertained  hopes 
of  fucceeding,  have  been  deterred  from 
profecuting  their  voyage,  left  the  winter 
Ihould  fet  in  before  they  could  reach  a 
more  temperate  climate. 

Thefe  apprehenlions  have  difcouraged 
the  boldeft  adventurers  from  completing  the 
expeditions  in  which  they  have  engaged, 
and  fruftrated  every  attempt.    But  as  it  has 
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been  difcovered  by  fuch  as  have  failed  into 
the  northern  parts  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
that  there  are  many  inkts  which  verge 
towards  Hudfon's  Bay,  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  but  that  a  pafl'age  might  be  made 
out  from  that  quarter,  if  it  be  fought  for 
at  a  proper  feafcn.  And  {hould  thefe  ex- 
pe£tations  be  difippointed,  the  explorers 
would  not  be  in  the  fame  hazardous  fitu- 
ation  with  thole  who  fet  out  from  Hud- 
fon's  Bay,  for  they  will  always  be  fure 
of  a  fafe  retreat,  through  an  open  fea,  to 
warmer  regions,  even  after  repeated  dif- 
appointments.  And  this  confidence  will 
enable  them  to  proceed  with  greater  refo- 
lution,  and  probably  be  the  means  of 
effecting  what  too  much  circumfpedion 
er  timidity  has  prevented. 

Thefe  reafons  for  altering  the  plan  of  en- 
quiry after  this  convenient  paflage,  carry 
with  them  fuch  conviction,  that  in  the 
year  1774  RichardWhitworth,Efq.  mem- 
ber of  parliament  for  Stafix)rd,  a  gentleman 
of  an  extenfive  knowledge  in  geography,  of 
an  active  enterprifing  diipofition,  andwhofe 
benevolent  mind  is  ever  ready  to  promote 
the  happinefs  of  individuals,  or  the  welfare 
pf  the   public,   from   the  n-^prefentations 

made 
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made  to  him  of  the  expediency  of  it  by 
myfelf  and  others,  intended  to  travel  acrofa 
the  continent  of  America,  that  he  might 
attempt  to  carry  a  fcheme  of  this  kind 
into  execution. 

He  defigned  to  have  purfued  nearly  the 
fame  route  that  1  did ;  and  after  having 
built  a  fort  at  Lake  Pepin,  to  have  pro- 
ceeded up  the  River  St.  Pierre,  and  from 
thence  up  a  branch  of  the  River  Mefforie, 
till  having  difcovered  the  fource  of  the 
Oregan  or  River  of  the  Weft,  on  the 
other  fide  the  fummit  of  the  lands  that  di- 
vide the  waters  which  run  into  the  Gulph 
of  Mexico  from  thofe  that  fall  "into  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  he  would  have  failed  down 
that  river  to  the  place  where  it  is  faid 
to  empty  itfelf  near  the  Straights  of  An- 
nian. 

Having  there  eftablifhed  another  fet- 
tlement  on  fome  fpot  that  appeared 
beft  calculated  for  the  fupport  of  his 
people,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fome 
of  the  inlets  which  tend  towards  the 
north -eaft,  he  would  from  thence  have 
begun  his  refearchcs.  This  gentleman 
was  to  have  been  attended  in  the  expe- 
dition by   Colonel   Rogers,  myfelf,   and 

others, 
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others,  and  to  have  taken  out  with  hiin 
a  fufficient  number  of  artificers  and  mari- 
ners for  buildhig  the  forts  and  veflels  ne- 
ceflary  on  the  occafion,  and  for  navigating 
the  latter ;  in  all  not  lefs  than  fifty  or 
fixty  men.  The  grants  and  other  re- 
quifites  for  this  purpofe  were  even  nearly 
completed,  when  the  prefcut  troubles  in 
America  began,  which  put  a  flop  to  an 
enterprize  that  promifed  to  be  of  incon- 
ceivable advantage  to  ths  Britifh  domi- 
uions. 
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Poor  Robin's  plantain  * 

Porcupine,  hiftory  of  ■ 

Portage  grand         — •  —,— . 

Pots  Indian^  manufactory  of         — 
Prairies  les  Chiens  — 

—  —  M  pi6turcfquc  dcfcription  a- 

round  ■  ■  r*—  'oo 

Prairies 


5i« 

453 
106 

23J 
$0,93 


I 


N       D 
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Pi-airies  les  Chiens,  place  of  trade  and  general 

amity  — .  ^g 

prayer  of  an  Ottowaw  chief         —  24 

Prickly- afli,  in  the  venereal  difeale    393,  508 


Prieft  of  the  Killiilinoes 
anecdote  of 
of  the  Indians 


123,  384 

125 

384 


Prifoncrs,  cruel  treatment  of     330,  331,  336 


grace  to  

never  exchanged  .        .— -; 


iVoperty,  equality  of  — 

mpkm 


f 


O  A  0 

Queen  of  the  Winnebagoes 


343»  344 

345 
247,  248 

526 


—  33 


«j 


R 


Racoon,  hiftory  of  — — 

Rainy  lake  _-  -. 

Rauic  fnake>  anecdote  of  one        -— 
-— —  ■  frequent  '  •  ■ 

hiftery  of        —        — 
bite  of>  antidotes  to 


454 
114 

43. 

167 

479 
482 
—  plantain  —  482,  517 

Red  wood  fmoked  with  tobacco  31 

— —  marble  river  75 

— ^-  mountain,  rendezvous  for  trade  ^nd  gene- 
ral amity  r  — ; —  99 

Red  bird  *      '  ;-rf'    .      475 

Reine  la  Fort,  of  — r— — :  )  ?-:>\       109 

Religion  of  the  Indi»ijs  .—  380 

t.01  -  Revenge 


«     M       D 


X. 


Revenge  of  the  Indians         —  29R,  413 

Rice,  wild               —               —  523 

Rink-fnake               —               — :  487 

Road  of  war              —              —  103 

Rock  Liverwort           —             —  518 
Robertfon  Dr.  his  opinion  on  the  peopling  of 

America           —             —  217,  218 

his  mifreprefentation  224 


Rogers,   Major 

Roots  and  plants  — ■ 
Rum  river         — 

l^upert's  river  — 


512 

72 

>74 


m 


s 


242j 


68,  282 

144 
176 
220 
246 


Sachem  — 

Sacrifice  dance         — 

Sagacity  of  the  Indians 

Sagapenum  bay  —  — 

Saguenay  river,  near  lake  St.  John 

Salle  Mr.  de  la  —  — 

Salacioufnefs  of  the  Nawdoweflies 

Salt,  an  antidote  to  the  bite  of  the  rattle  fnakc 

483 
Sand  Cherries  (cherries  de  fable) 

Sanicle         —  -»  ^- 

Sarfaparilla  

Saflafras         —  —  — 

Saukies,  account  of        —  47 

poflefs  lead 


352: 


Sautor  Grand,  or  great  Chipeway  Chief 

■  his  tragic  fate  — 

Scalps  kept  as  trophies        — 
^calping,  account  of         ■ 


30 

5^7 
513 

507 

357 
48 

97 

99 

328 

328,  329 

Scarifi- 


li 
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Scarification  ufcd  by  the  Indians  394 

Scians,  a  band  of  Indians  — -  80 

Schianefe  —  —  .—  go 

Scythians,  founders  of  America  180,  190,  196 

31 

173 

479 
60 

227 

506 

118,   121 

226,  229 

228 

509 

505 
490 

450 
519 
34^ 

330 
489 

32^ 

392 

485 

5^5 

87 
90 

302 
487 

381 


Sekockimac  fmoked  with  tobacco 
Senecas,  a  tribe  of  the  Iroquois 
Serpents  of  America        — 
Shahfwecntowahs  — 

Shells,  ornamcints  of         — 
Shin  wood         —  — 

Shining  mountains  •— 

Shirts  of  the  Indians  

Shoes  of  the  Jndians  

Shrub-oak  —  — 

Shrubs  -.,—.—. 

Silk-worms  — •  — 

Skunk  of  America  —— 

■  cabbage  or  poke  — • 
Slaves,  Indian            —  -^-i 
Sledges,  Indiar>           — i            — ^ 
Slow  lizard            -^-             — 
Small-pox,  ravages  of            t    "  • 
Snake  ikin,  chirurgical  ufe  of        -r 
Snakes,    American             «     . 
Solomon's  feal            —             — 
Speech  addrefled  to  the  Nawdoweflies 

■  of  the  Nawdoweffie  Indians 


300> 


Speeches  to  excite  to  war 

iSpeckled  fnake  —  - 

Spikenard  —  — 

Spirit,  the  great,  dwelling  of  S^t  135,  I44> 

38, 

_.^ _. addrew  to       6y,  125,  302 

■""    '    '■  •—  — —  ceremony  of  invoking  1 23, 

127 
*iyii,jd        .  .  Spirit, 


N        D        E        X. 


Spirit,  an  amazing  large  one 
Spirits  ■ 

Spirituous  liquors,  fondnefs  for 
Splinters,  how  extrafted 
Spoon-wood  ■  — 

Squalhes  ■  

Squirrels,  American  

Stockings  of  the  Indians         

Stone,  white  as  fnow 


red,  ufed  for  making  pipes 


Strawberry-river 
Striped  or  garter  fnake 
Sturgeon  frequent 
hiftory  of 


^35 
381 
347 

508 
526 

456 
228 
100 

lOI 

105 

486 

106,  140 

477 


Subordination  unknown  to  the  North  Ameri- 
can Indians         —  257 

Succatofh  food  __-  263 

Sugar  of  the  Maple  —  262,282 


Sulphureous  water,  rained         — 

(tones  

Sumach-leaves,  fmoked  with  tobacco 

Superior  Lake        

tranfparency  of  its  water 

elegant   and   pidturefque 


from 


153 
169 

30 
106 

132 
view 

143 


Superilition  of  the  Indians         238,  254,  391 


-<!«*»• 


Tamifcaming  Lake 
Targets  of  the  Indians 

Teal  

Temper  of  the  Indians 
Thorntail  fnake 


Oo 


^75 
296 

470 

238 

486 

Thou- 


\ 


I't 


I 
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E 


X* 


Thounind  lakes 


7i 

85 
250 

80 

518 

plant,  and  life  of  the  author  521  intr. 

381 


Thunder,  alarming  to  the  Indians 

Time,  calculation  of  

Tintons,  a  band  of  Indians 

Toad  plantain  — 

Tobacco  worm  —  — 


Tongo-Wakon 
Toronto,  Indian  town 
Tortoife,  or  land  turtle 
Tree- toad         


Trees,  American         —  — 

Trouts,  plenty  of         

Turnbull,  Captain  ■  ■ 

Tufcarories,  a  tribe  of  the  Iroquois 

Two-headed  fnake  

Tyger,  American  


»7i 
488 

489 

494 
140,  149 

152 

487 

Tyrian  fleet,  fuppofed  to  have  vifited  America 

-^i.i  ■  ii  19^ 

,0,    .   ..-.-        • 

Venereal  difeafe  not  indigenous  to  America  392 

cured  by  the  prickly-afh  393 

Vines,  American  '  503 

Viuts  of  the  Indians  241 

Vocabulary  of  the  Chipcway  tongue  420 
of  the  Nawdoweflies  433 


r  X  i 


W 


Waddapawjeftin  Indians 
Waddawpawmenefotor  river 
Wake  robin  — 


('• 


80 

520 
Wakon 


I 


N 


D 
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Wdkon-tcebe  cave 
bird 


Wakons 

Wampum 

War-dance 


Kitchcwah  lociety 


■—       63 

'   470 

— —    471 

309,  381 

—  362 
—    269 

War,  manner  of  making    293,  300,  306 

310 
296,  362 

—  30'/ 


club         — 
declaration  of 
hoop 


Warrior,  the  great 


Water- bug 


Indian,  military  arms  of 


319*  334 

257 
269 

493 
167,  4S6 

252 

475 
467 

136 

White-afh,  antidote  to  the  rattle-fnakc  poifon 

482 
Wickopick-tree  —  -—  499 

Wild  indigo  —  —  520 

Wild  rice  —  —  523 

Willow  —  —  506 

Winds  of  America  varying  in  temperature   70 

Winnepeek  river  108,110 


Water- fnakes  — 

Weeks  of  the  Indians 
Whetfaw  of  America 
Whipper-will 
Whirtle- berries 


Winter-green 
Witch-hazle  — 

Witchcraft,  how  treated 
Wives,  ftation  of 
Wolves,  American 
Women,  courage  of 
V»^ood-creek  river 
Wood-chuck  — 


510 

509 

395 

3^7 

444 

333 
172 

454 
Wood- 


f 
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E 
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Wood-pigeon  —  _ 
Wood-pecker  — .  .^ 
Worfhip  cultivated  by  the  Indians 
Wounds,  treatment  of  


471 
472 

179 
39 « 


Yellow  river        —  


5« 


f... 


471 
472 

"79 
S9^ 


5« 


